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TO 


JOAQUIN GARCIA MONGE 
EDITOR OF Repertorio Americano 
TEACHER, SCHOLAR, MAN OF LETTERS 
GOOD CITIZEN OF COSTA RICA AND OF THE AMERICAS 
HONORARY MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
WE DEDICATE THIS ISSUE OF 
HISPANIA 
IN TOKEN OF RESPECT, GRATITUDE, AND ESTEEM 
Henry Grattan Doyte, Editor 


A SIGNIFICANT ANNIVERSARY 


WILLIAM BERRIEN 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


IS especially fitting that Hispanra should at this time join the pro- 

cession of literary and professional journals throughout the Hemis- 
phere which have recently expressed their deep satisfaction on the occa- 
sion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Repertorio Americano and 
their continuing admiration for its editor, Professor Joaquin Garcia Monge. 
The survival for twenty-five consecutive years of any Latin American 
literary journal, even under the most favorable circumstances, would con- 
stitute an achievement of interest and importance to teachers of Spanish. 
The road along which the Repertorio Americano has traveled has not, 
however, been an easy one. Its success, as reflected by the fact that almost 
one thousand numbers have been published to date, the noble aims of its 
program, and the quality of its contents throughout the years are due almost 
exclusively to the idealism and perseverance of one man. To Don Joaquin 
Garcia Monge, the unity of Hispanic culture in the New World has not 
been merely a vision to which one might return from time to time for 
theoretical observations or an occasional manifesto, but rather a lofty and 
attainable goal toward the realization of which one gives constantly his 
most profound loyalty and most unselfish energy. The Repertorio Ameri- 
cano must stand as the concrete expression of one man’s faith in an ideal 
and his devoted service toward its attainment. We have here one of those 
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rare cases in which the solidity of the accomplishment equals the eloquence 
of the gesture. 

Students of Central American literature recognize in Garcia Monge one 
of the most interesting and individual of the Costa Rican costumbristas 
of the present century. Such works as El moto (1900), Hijas del campo 
(1901), Abnegacién (1902), and La mala sombra y otros sucesos (1917), 
reveal in him a genuine love for, and understanding of, his native region 
and give evidence of a distinctive skill in portraying with forceful sim- 
plicity the types and mores which animate the scenes recorded. Certain 
characteristics of his prose—the short sentence, the delicate irony, the 
quest for an intimate meaning in exterior detail, the relatively reduced 
framework within which his plots unfold—have on occasion caused him 
to be compared to Azorin. A complete innocence of artifice and an un- 
failing generosity of spirit, however, set Garcia Monge apart and give his 
pages a stamp unmistakably his own. 

The human warmth and sympathy reflected in his creative work are to 
be found, likewise, in another major activity which continues throughout 
the years and for which Garcia Monge is perhaps best known throughout 
the Americas: the publication of the Repertorio Americano. No publica- 
tion in this century has done more to make the young writers known than 
the Repertorio and none can equal its record as a champion of liberalism 
and freedom of expression in Hispanic America. Admiration for the cour- 
age and selflessness of its editor has made it possible for the Repertorio 
to count on the collaboration of America’s leading thinkers and writers at 
all times, so that it will be impossible to write the intellectual history of 
Latin America without returning once and again to its pages. In main- 
taining an open forum for the discussion of major problems, Garcia Monge 
has made of the Repertorio a veritable repository of the opinion of leading 
Hispanic intellectuals on the vital issues of the day. An index of contribu- 
tors during the past twenty-five years will perforce be a list which in- 
cludes practically every major figure in Spanish America since 1919, when 
the first issue of the Repertorio went to press. Such an index will like- 
wise reveal the first efforts of many figures who have achieved recognition 
in recent years, for Garcia Monge’s concern for, and generosity to, the 
young writer throughout the Americas has long since become proverbial. 

The details of Garcia Monge’s life have often been recorded and need 
not be repeated here. No account of his varied activities would be com- 
plete without especial mention of his work as an educator. In more ways 
than one, his every act has been one more step in a general program de- 
voted to the diffusion of culture, the recognition and stimulation of gifted 
writers and critics, and the advancement of the freedom and circulation 
of ideas. His career as a teacher has been long and continuous; it includes 
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periods devoted to the training of young teachers at the Normal School in 
San José, Costa Rica, as well as administrative duties in such capacities 
as Minister of Education and Director of the National Library of Costa 
Rica. His activities in these and other posts have always been characterized 
by a constant devotion to the liberalization of educational techniques, prac- 
tices, and orientation. The cultural enterprises in which he has collaborated 
have invariably been vitalized through his association with them. Not the 
least of his concerns has been the advancement and spiritual enfranchise- 
ment of women as productive elements in the culture of a modern society. 

Recent recognition of Garcia Monge’s long and uninterrupted service to 
the furtherance of cultural relations and mutual respect among the Hispanic 
American republics has included a variety of significant manifestations of 
affectionate gratitude and esteem. None has been more appropriate than 
the awarding of the Medal of Honor of the Ministry of Public Instruction 
of Venezuela to this teacher whose most notable trait has been, in the 
words of Rogelio Sotela, his “afan incansable de culturalizar.” It is doubly 
significant that the Venezuelan Government chose April 14 as the day for 
making this long-merited award. 

In selecting the Repertorio Americano for a special award in October, 
1944, the Graduate School of Journalism of Columbia University made 
what will doubtless be a universally popular choice in Latin America for 
one of the Maria Moore Cabot Prizes. An invitation to Garcia Monge him- 
self to come to New York to receive a gold medal and the thousand-dollar 
allowance for travel expenses which the Cabot Prizes carry, had, unfor- 
tunately, to be declined, since the editor of the Repertorio found it im- 
possible to leave Costa Rica on that occasion. In any event, the recognition 
which the invitation implied is bound to be welcomed through Hispanic 
America, for a number of its most distinguished associations of writers 
had publicly proclaimed Garcia Monge as the ideal choice for a Cabot 
award, 

The device whereby an award was made to the journal, in view of the 
fact that its editor could not appear in person to receive the Cabot Medal, 
was a particularly felicitous and appropriate idea, since it is known 
throughout Hispanic America that “Garcia Monge y su Repertorio Ameri- 
cano son una misma cosa, una voluntad hecha accién, una idealidad con- 
vertida en simbolo.” Such a tribute from a leading newspaper of a far-off 
land (El Mercurio, Santiago de Chile) is no series of polite but meaning- 
less phrases. Without support from official circles or wealthy sponsors, 
Garcia Monge has succeeded by his own tireless efforts in seeing almost 
one thousand numbers of the Repertorio to the press. With the devotion 
and care which one gives to the furtherance of that idea in which he most 
genuinely believes and which he most tenderly cherishes, Garcia Monge 
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accompanies personally each step in the preparation of an issue of the 
Repertorio, from the first assembling and ordering of materials to the 
final distribution of the finished product to the far corners of the Hemis- 
phere. There are times when one is not sure how the next number will 
come into being, nor how its circulation is to be provided for. Voluntad 
becomes accién unostensibly, in the modest but hospitable office of the 
Repertorio, which resembles a scholar’s retreat more than the center of a 
publication which serves and reflects the aspirations of a whole continent. 
Don Joaquin Garcia Monge is approaching sixty-five. His long and ac- 
tive career and his unfailing magnanimity of spirit have kept him young 
in appearance, manner, and outlook. At all times above compromise and 
opportunistic political considerations, his struggle against the forces of 
reaction, imperialism, and obscurantism has been effective because it has 
always been guided by an inherent sense of fair-play. After twenty-five 
years, the Repertorio continues to be a clear voice in favor of the freedom 
of thought throughout the Americas and an anathema to the greed and 
lust for power of dictators and their satellites, because the individual 
faith and perseverance of its founder refused to recognize defeat in the 
midst of adversity and indifference. The teacher whose mission it is to 
analyze and interpret the Hispanic character at its best cannot fail to re- 
joice in, and contribute to, the recognition with which such evident justice 
has come to Joaquin Garcia Monge and his accomplishment. The sig- 
nificance of the milestone recently reached by the Repertorio Americano 
makes doubly desirable its continued success for many years to come. 





“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 














THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


One hundred fifty members from twenty-five states attended the 1944 
Annual Meeting held in New York City on Friday and Saturday, December 29 
and 30, under the joint sponsorship of The College of the City of New York, 
Columbia University, New York University, and the New York Chapter of 
The American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 

The program printed in the December issue of HispaAnra was followed 
with four exceptions. The Friday afternoon program session, scheduled for 
Milbank Auditorium, was held that evening at the Casa Hispanica, so that a 
conflict with the Portuguese section of the Modern Language Association 
might be avoided. The meeting of the Executive Council, which was scheduled 
for 7:00 p.m. Friday, was held following the program session at the Casa 
Hispanica. Dr. Charles H. Stevens, Cultural Attaché of the American Em- 
bassy in Mexico City, was unable to be present and Mr. Francis Colligan, 
formerly Cultural Attaché of the American Embassy in Quito, Ecuador, and 
now with the Division of Cultural Cooperation of the Department of State, 
made one of the Saturday morning addresses in his stead. Dr. José Padin 
was prevented by illness from appearing on the Friday evening program. 

The regular triennial luncheon meeting, President F. Dewey Amner pre- 
siding, was held by sponsors and members of Sigma Delta Pi, the National 
Spanish Honorary Fraternity, at the Faculty Club of Columbia University on 
Friday at noon. Matters of policy were discussed by an enthusiastic group of 
about twenty five. Dr. John D. Fitz-Gerald spoke in behalf of the Honorary 
Presidents. Stuart M. Gross was elected Executive Secretary. 

Detailed reports, which follow, show the Association’s membership to be 
at an all-time high, with three thousand members on the rolls by the time that 
this report is in print. Financially the Association is in excellent condition. 

Attendance at the meetings of the Executive Council was also the highest 
on record, with exhaustive discussion regarding the new Constitution, which 
was later adopted at the annual Business Meeting. 

There have been Annual Meetings in the more normal past which have 
attracted a larger attendance, but it is doubtful whether any previous meeting 
of the Association has really accomplished more of the things which it set 
out to do. It is always good to see one’s colleagues again, especially after the 
lapse of three years since the last Annual Meeting, held at St. Louis in 1941. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING 


The Business Session of the Association was held Saturday, December 30, 
1944, at two forty o’clock in Room 307 of Philosophy Hall, Columbia Univer- 
sity. For the Committee on Election (Mr. Strehli, Mr. Fitz-Gerald), Mr. 
Strehli reported that the following officers had been elected as a result of the 
balloting: President, D. Lincoln Canfield (1945); First Vice-President, 
Sturgis E. Leavitt (1945); Second Vice-President, Elsie I. Jamieson (1945- 
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1946); Third Vice-President, Guy B. Colburn (1945-1947); Secretary- 
Treasurer, Graydon S. DeLand (1945-1947); Editor of Hispania, Henry 
Grattan Doyle (1945-1947); Members of the Executive Council: Lulu Mc- 
Laughlin (1945); E. Lenore Placido (1945); Velma Shelley (1945-1946) ; 
Laurel H. Turk (1945-1946) ; Juan Rodriguez Castellano (1945-1947) ; Robert 
H. Williams (1945-1947). 

The Auditing Committee (Mr. Canfield, Chairman, Miss Haymaker) re- 
ported that the accounts of the Treasurer had been examined and found 
correct. Report adopted. 

The reports of the Secretary-Treasurer were distributed in mimeograph 
form, followed by detailed explanation. Report adopted. 

The Committee on Resolutions (Miss Jamieson, Chairman, Miss Garrett, 
Mr. Doyle) made its report, published elsewhere. Report adopted. 

The report of the Executive Council was read by the Secretary-Treasurer 
and adopted. The proposed new Constitution, printed in the October HISPANIA, 
had been discussed in two long meetings of the Council and was now presented 
to the Annual Business Meeting for adoption. The document was read article 
by article and section by section by the Secretary, and, following much dis- 
cussion, was adopted as printed elsewhere in this issue of Hispania. Under 
the new Constitution as adopted, the office of Business Manager no longer 
exists and the term of the Secretary-Treasurer is three years. 

The report of the Chapter Adviser, Miss Mary Eleanor Peters, was read 
and approved. It was unanimously voted to extend the thanks of the Association 
to Miss Peters for her invaluable work in this position since 1933. 

It was voted, with thanks, that the rail and hotel expenses of Miss Jeanne 
Vail, Mr. DeLand’s Secretary, in connection with her work as stenographer 
at the sessions of the Annual Meeting, be approved and charged to clerical 
expense. Her services were invaluable in taking and typing notes, especially 
at the sessions of the Executive Council, when suggested changes in the 
Constitution were being made. 

The retiring President of the Association, Stephen L. Pitcher, turned over 
to the new President, D. Lincoln Canfield, the gavel which had been presented 
to the Association at its 1940 meeting in Albuquerque by Mr. Kercheville. 
After thanking the past officers for their work on behalf of the Association, 
President Canfield declared the meeting adjourned at 4:10 p.m. 

Graypon S. DELAnp 
Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The annual meeting of the Executive Council of The American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish took place at 2:00 p.m., December 29, 1944, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, in New York City, Present were Mr. Pitcher, presiding; 
Miss Jamieson, Miss Haymaker, Miss Garrett, Mr. Canfield, Mr. Leavitt, 
Mr. DeLand, Mr. Doyle, Mr. Strehli, and Mr. Jones; Mr. DeLand held 
proxies for Miss Peters and Mr. Kercheville. 

The Auditing Committee was appointed: Mr. Canfield, chairman; and Miss 
Haymaker. The Resolutions Committee was also appointed: Miss Jamieson, 
chairman; Miss Garrett, and Mr. Doyle. 


It was voted that no proxies be appointed for those absent who had not 
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appointed proxies, as has been the custom in the past, because there was a 

quorum present. Unanimous. 

Voted: that the Constitution of the proposed Indiana Chapter of The Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish be accepted by the Executive 
Council. Unanimous. 

Voted: that the Executive Council approve the following nominations for 
Assocate Editors of Hispanta, made by Editor Doyle: Mr. E. H. Hespelt, 
Mr. A. M. Espinosa, Jr., and Mr. S. L. Pitcher. Unanimous. 

Voted: that the dates of issue of Hispania be changed to February, May, 
August, and November. Unanimous. 

Voted: that the matter of the place for the next Annual Meeting be post- 
poned, and that the President and Secretary for the coming year keep in 
touch with the other members of the Council and poll them when there 
is a decision to make. Unanimous. 

Voted: that the Treasurer be authorized to invest not to exceed $500 in war 
bonds. Unanimous. 

Voted: that the sale price of back numbers of Hispanta be revised, and that 
the price be left to the discretion of the Editor and Secretary-Treasurer. 
Unanimous. 

Voted: that the approval and gratitude of the Executive Council be extended 
to the Secretary-Treasurer for his successful campaign in promotion, and 
that he be urged to continue it. 

Voted: that a membership list of the Association be published in the fall of 
1945 if printing conditions permit within the discretion of the Secretary- 
Treasurer, and that advertising be solicited for the membership list. 
Unanimous. 

Voted: that the Editor be empowered to select the Advertising Manager, con- 
tingent on the passage of the proposed Constitution. Unanimous. 

There followed a discussion of the proposed Constitution until adjourn- 

ment at 4:15 P.M. 

. * * 


The second meeting of the Executive Council of The American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish took place at 11:15 p.m., December 29, 1944, at the 
Casa Hispanica, Columbia University. Present were Mr. Pitcher, presiding; 
Miss Haymaker, Miss Garrett, Mr. Canfield, Mr. Leavitt, Mr. DeLand, Mr. 
Doyle, Mr. Strehli, Mr. Guerra, and Mr. Jones. Mr. Fitz-Gerald was present at 
the invitation of the Council, 

- The proposed new Constitution was discussed in detail and it was voted 
unanimously that the Constitution as revised by the Executive Council be recom- 
mended for adoption. 

The meeting was adjourned at 2:00 a.m., December 30, 1944. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The American Association of Teachers of Spanish gathered in New York 
City on December 29 and 30, 1944, presents the following resolutions of 
gratitude: 

First, to Columbia University for its generous granting of facilities for the 
holding of the meetings. 
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Second, to the New York Chapter of The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish for their gracious hospitality. 

Third, to José Martel and the local Committee on Arrangements for their 
untiring efforts. 

Fourth, to the Casa Hispdnica for the delightful reception, and other 
courtesies. 

Fifth, to Hymen Alpern and the National Program Committee for plan- 
ning an inspirational program. 

Sixth, to the Coordinator’s Office and the United States Office of Education 
for the interesting exhibition and the special showing of films. 

Seventh, to President Stephen L. Pitcher for his splendid services not only 
in holding the Association together, but in leading it forward in these trying 
times. 

Eighth, to the efficient secretary and treasurer, Graydon S. DeLand, for 
his splendid work in bringing the level of membership to an all-time high. 

Ninth, to all others who have in any way contributed to the success of the 
Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting. 


REPORT OF THE CHAPTER ADVISER, 1944 


The year began with the recognition of a new chapter, CENTRAL MIS- 
SOURI. It ends with the request for admission of two new chapters, IN- 
DIANA and SOUTH DAKOTA, Both of these are now in process of or- 
ganization, and it is to be hoped that they may be admitted in time to find 
a place in the Chapter News of the February number of Hispania. 

With these three the roster of chapters is forty-one in number, as con- 
trasted with the twenty-four nominally active in 1933: a gain of seventeen 
chapters in the eleven years of service of the present Adviser. 

It is encouraging to note that several chapters then either extinct or at least 
moribund have been reincarnated. Among these are RIO GRANDE (formerly 
EL PASO), SOUTHERN MICHIGAN, WASHINGTON, D.C., and NEW 
MEXICO (formerly ALBUQUERQUE). 

Almost every chapter has been represented at least once in the Chapter 
reports this year, though there are still some names missing. One explanation 
is doubtless the difficulty of holding meetings under the present gas rationing. 
However several chapters which are unable to hold meetings have established 
a bulletin or newsletter with which they keep in touch with each other and it 
is evident from these lively journals that interest in Spanish and in the 
A. A. T. S. is as strong as ever. 

There is an interesting contrast between the reports of today and those of 
eleven years ago. Horizons are definitely broader, there has been more travel 
on the part of classroom teachers, there is real cooperation with our neighbors 
of Spanish speech. Close touch is kept with the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, and SOUTHERN NEW MEXICO has inaugurated a unique policy 
of three-to-ten-day tours of chapter members to neighboring Mexican cities, 
and reciprocal invitations to Mexican educators to visit the Chapter. 

Correspondence with these chapters has been an inspiring occupation and 
there is a real thrill in helping to organize a chapter and to watch it grow, 
or “contrariwise” to help it breathe again and finally regain its strength. 
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Firm friendships have been made, though many of the correspondents are 
known only through their letters. Yet on the occasions when it has been pos- 
sible to meet them in person the cordiality and the resultant increase in interest 
have been most rewarding. 

Now that it has been possible to resume the Annual Meetings it is to be 
hoped that soon the chapters, too, will be able to meet more frequently and 
regularly, and their reports will come in more often. Much really constructive 


work is being done and all chapters should have the advantage of the experi- 
ence of their fellows. 


May 1945 be our most successful year! ; Feliz Afio Nuevo! 
Mary Eveanor Peters, Chapter Adviser 
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Wiiabens CONNIE |. oc niiavas vos scevnaptoscehnkts 23.92 7,354.57 
$13,448.43 
Disbursements: 
Hispania printing charges (December, 1943; Febru- 
Sty, Mag, Dabber, TOO nahi cin oc vcxentnensPeadas $4,365.65 
RAMEY cuccdnbecedccckémhinss'ss ses Orubbuns canon 539.49 
Womels ournged q.. oven ctiseeinticnvccoccccsdueden 396.80 
PS HE IID nce inied esas taccdrases avi 354:88 
POR «.o .04 cop pcb se pabahed= bess 0 orbs acpeuben 248.39 
Office supplies, equipment ..............00eeeeeeeees 156.57 
Hispania back numbers bought ...............++000: 89.81 
Miscellaneous GMPOMOS”. o'b o's bie ii es ce ccceessiccece 60.66 
1966 Annual Mesting iei2ie Cotes. FOI Has 58.07 
Beaks COASTER ooo ca yervbiiv ics ersccspanbertua Werte 29.66 
Melibarieh GRpeMee 6 nid kG dickens caescbdhen ddtees tae 18.41 
BS oo ccc kiecobh bins csvscdveeneet eae bleaendas 18.00 . 
Prockdente, Samed cui dain ceckcccentnddiaamhadaduac 17.57 6,353.96 




















HISPANIA 
Distribution : 
United States Treasury Bonds, Life Fund ...... $1,200.00 
SD EEE SAI Se a TORE a YT OM 499.50 
EE o's |. wa chainiee sss 0:9. 4008 SRO 1,058.75 
Building and Loan, Life Fund ................ 185.90 
CED DOCCIIED ... mide 0.04 cides ones espetiocen 4,150.32 
$7,094.47 
Summary: 
ey I SS. 8 i ntigbw be onan caw edodh $ 6,093.86 
Ci cats ob aie tah pig Wh) a Wa SRLS be bu veee ieee 7,354.57 
$13.448.43 
BED Ay oie in baa oud t avcltd 0 oe Sanek conde Ceaansew ss ces 6,353.96 
Gee ees Te. BN is AAT eee a $ 7,094.47 
ee ee vad ceed oe sddvecdcdadcedcds 6,093.86 
cS. sat Sead Bald sinus daleaad Jben ts «sbdads $ 1,000.61 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 21, 1944 
Assets Liabilities and Net Worth 
United States Treasury Bills payable: 
i ead ik no xh $1,200.00 December, 1944, Hispania, 
War Bonds, “F” (cost) ... 499.50 TE nes ent toe een $1,150.00 
ES EO 5,394.97 Council railroad fares, esti- 
Supplies, estimated ........ 50.00 EE. weeancnathiicinnd 300.00 
Back numbers stock, esti- Miscellaneous ........... 30.00 
ROY ECS 1h ND AI 1,000.00 Prepaid dues, 1945 ........ 3,361.80 
Medals on hand, estimated . 300.00 Prepaid dues, 1946 ........ 109.20 
Accounts receivable,  esti- Prepaid dues, 1947 ........ 4.80 
Re ek a 300.00 Prepaid dues, Life, estimated 600. 
Office equipment, estimated. 175.00 iceneiienames 
sbipencientinois $5,555.80 
$8,919.47 Net Worth ............... 3,363.67 
$8,919.47 


Respectfully submitted, 
, Graypon S. DeLanp, Treasurer 
December 21, 1944 
MEMBERSHIP—DECEMBER 21, 1944 
(1943 Status in Parentheses) 


Individuals Libraries Total 
pS Pree 18 (11) 9 (8) 27 (18) 
MEE “Ss ab Uk ss cov ebeve 17 (18) 6 (4) 23 (22) 
EEE. CONN asd eueve 14 (11) 1 (0) 15 (11) 
GES GaOheo Sis a cecd 226 (187) 35 (32) 261 (219) 


CONE Nctccesscccccets 33 (35) 7 (7) 40 (42)- 
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Individuals 
Commectiont <..26.ccccend 34 (31) 
ee eee 4 (3) 
District of Columbia ..... 44 (37) 
Ts eer 56 (37) 
ETS Ses De 18 (19) 
. 0ins chhenedaaeneen 5 (4) 
BGS s.0 Sn danbe sakes 164 (156) 
ae eee 87 (49) 
BO: cciestukadsawOeecs cu 22 (16) 
eee es 60 (45) 
EE 14 (14) 
GIA. 5 cate ewcee cncns 37 (23) 
Gs 6 a cevesveaesaneds 6 (6) 
PINE 6 dave cick evivicgal 24 (26) 
Massachusetts ........... 90 (78) 
RIN, Peach cassccuaks 80 (75) 
Minnesota .............. 48 (45) 
PENNE ook cc ecuces 10 (12) 
Prey A 67 (64) 
Re hs oo Sobek ieeeh 6 (5) 
PE Pedssccaee ou kes 13 (9) 
EUUEE Th bunccanacbockes 2 (1) 
New Hampshire ......... 8 (7) 
epee 78 (56) 
New Mexico ...........; 41 (32) 
eee 447 (331) 
North Carolina ......... 29 (22) 
North Dakota ........... 3 (4) 
CORD icin d. cede ss cpwnaad 134 (115) 
Chiat, ix oss ivtiowees 21 (14) 
QUIN inks disc a vc Ghsen 23 (27) 
Pennsylvania ........... 114 (88) 
Rhode Island ........... 13 (7) 
South Carolina .......... 12 (14) 
South Dakota ........... 5 (3) 
TemGQnOe s . hebitue ceases 22 (19) 
Pemex. foe. eas 158 (137) 
Celie iiss. ds devine 0 (2) 
Wartbent> oii wsiin Wes 3 (3) 
Vieille. isi ed nie 56 (46) 
Washington ............ 58 (44) 
West Virginia .......... 20 (12) 
WISN. s Ka opeccannte 31 (25) 
Wootting ...cccicccusn 7 (7) 
FORGIIRK a is oo ncovdnureis 33 (26) 
Honorary .........see0. 
TOR sicns cess qevcdaskvan 2,518 
(2,058) 


Libraries 
4 (4) 
0 (0) 
12 (12) 
5 (3) 
6 (6) 
4 (2) 
32 (21) 
11 (10) 
3 (2) 
9 (8) 
5 (4) 
5 (6) 
2 (2) 
4 (3) 
14 (14) 
15 (12) 
2 (3) 
4 (4) 
10 (8) 
1 (1) 
4 (4) 
0 (0) 
1 (1) 
6 (4) 
6 (6) 
35 (29) 
8 (8) 
1 (1) 
24 (22) 
7 (5) 
3 (3) 
26 (21) 
3 (2) 
3 (4) 
1 (1) 
9 (9) 
27 (26) 
1 (1) 
0 (0) 
12 (11) 
6 (4) 
2 (2) 
10 (8) 
1 (2) 
25 (24) 


427 
(374) 
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Total 
38 (35) 

4 (3) 
56 (49) 
61 (40) 
24 (25)- 

9 (6) 
196 (177) 
98 (59) 
25 (18) 
69 (53) 
19 (18) 
42 (29) 

8 (8) 
28 (29)- 
104 (92) 
95 (87) 
50 (48) 
14 (16)- 
77 (72) 

7 (6) 
17 (13) 
2 (1) 

9 (8) 
84 (60) 
47 (38) 
482 (360) 
37 (30) 
4 (5)- 
158 (137) 
28 (19) 
26 (30)- 
140 (109) 
16 (9) 
15 (18)- 

6 (4) 
31 (28) 
185 (163) 

1 (3)- 

3 (3) 
68 (57) 
64 (48) 
22 (14) 
41 (33) 

8 (9)- 
58 (50) 


31 (33) 


2,976 
(2,465) 
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MEMBERSHIP FIGURES 
(Year-end Comparisons) 


Active 1944 1943 1942 1941 
MTT Gust scdes h¥odeOeenes 39 40 40 41 
SEE Ecdeocctccostecvoueet 2,479 2,018 1,858 1,503 
BE cs cctasccnUeebvcése 427 374 336 301 

CED. coscevctehtdabuesss 31 33 34 33 

Gis pavecccocktbiweseess 2,976 2,465 2,269 1,878 

GAIN AND LOSS 
(1941-1944) 

SNE BE, BOE cddbdbchocncccccccsschoateabebccescdedecvecssseeets 1,878 

ED o 0s 0006 dish thcceccscndecicelOdsOp satsapeevenstsecoeedeeee 304 
1,574 
SE OSes ddabh cob cocccece covebdh ss Uesckdeseetdvecesboducde 695 

INGE TEED coca clrvnecccvecccccebbdeldsererervcgecces cbivess 2,269 

EE abs co cedde Mtks onc ccncacephiddumates sepccnnweposccs ltet 482 
1,787 
EE capd agi ddd yd vec cennecseacschh bee tiwncsidecccsoturdee 678 

SE SE. BED. ide ndd.od 6 chapiles oc cbQele ROWKS cudoann dads deeavice 2,465 

ET Wiis bc ndbl dhe es cqsbiseccch baked tees «ve esses COU rIe 246 
2,219 

ED ass ccetddh slacoectaederesecdbdetdseéscciosds ob OOVers Ve 757 
EY OO cd dh ich ove Chee lbw ose bWh dud Sesnecs ddbcecceee URES 2,976 


Respectfully submitted, 
Graypon S. DeLanp, Secretary 





“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!”’ 

















CONSTITUTION 
OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
AND PORTUGUESE 


(Adopted December 30, 1944) 


Article I. Name 


The name of this Association shall be The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese. 


Article II. Purpose 


The purpose of this Association shall be the advancement of the study of 
the Hispanic languages and literatures through the promotion of friendly 
relations among its members; through the publication of articles and the 
results of investigation by members or others; through the presentation and 
discussion of papers at Annual Meetings; and through such other means as 
may tend to promote a sympathetic knowledge and understanding of Hispanic 
languages and civilizations. 


Article III. Membership 


Section 1. The membership of this Association shall be composed of three 
classes: active, honorary, and emeritus. 

Section 2. Active membership shall be open to all teachers of Hispanic 
languages and to all those interested in Hispanic culture. 

Section 3. Distinguished foreign Hispanists, to a number not to exceed 
forty, may be elected to honorary membership. 

Section 4. There shall be a standing committee of ten who shall present to 
the Executive Council the names and qualifications of persons for honorary 
membership. These names shall be presented for final action to the members 
attending the Annual Meeting. 

Section 5. The Executive Council is authorized to elect to emeritus mem- 
bership any retired teacher of Spanish or Portuguese of long standing as a 
member of the Association. 

Section 6. Honorary and emeritus members shall receive an engraved 
certificate of election, sealed with the seal of the Association and signed by 
the President and the Secretary-Treasurer; and they shall receive gratis the 
official publication of the Association. They shall enjoy all the privileges of 
active members except the right to vote. 


Article IV. Officers 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, a First Vice- 
President, a Second Vice-President, a Third Vice-President, and a Secretary- 
Treasurer. Each year a Third Vice-President shall be elected for a term of 
three years. He shall advance after the first year to Second Vice-President, 
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then to First Vice-President to serve out the last year of his term. There 
shall be also an Executive Council, consisting of the officers, the Editor of 
HIspaNniA, former presidents as specified in Article IV, Section 2, and six 
other members, of whom two shall be elected each year. 

Section 2. The terms of the officers and of the Editor of H1spanra shall 
be as follows: for the President, one year; for all others three years. The 
out-going President shall serve as a member of the Executive Council for 
three years. 

Section 3. There shall be a Nominating Committee of six, not officers of 
the Association, who shall be appointed two each year by the President im- 
mediately upon his election and who shall serve for a term of three years. 
The President, moreover, shall name one of the continuing members of the 
Committee to be Chairman, After obtaining the consent of the nominees, the 
Chairman shall transmit the nominations td the Secretary-Treasurer for publi- 
cation in the form of a ballot in the issue of Hispania preceding the Annual 
Meeting, with blank spaces for writing in the names of other candidates. 
Votes may be sent by mail to the Secretary-Treasurer, or deposited in the 
ballot box at the annual meeting. 

Section 4. Elections shall be held at the Annual Meeting, and all officers, 
together with the Editor of Hispania and the elected members of the Execu- 
tive Council, shall be chosen by majority vote and shall hold office until their 
successors are duly elected. In the event of an emergency which prevents the 
holding of the regular Annual Meeting, elections may be conducted entirely 
by mail ballot. 

Section 5. Vacancies, except in the office of President, occurring between 
Annual Meetings, shall be filled by action of the Executive Council. 

Section 6. There may be an Honorary President, who shall be outstand- 
ing in his services to Hispanic studies. He shall be nominated in writing by 
a member or members of the Association to the Executive Council, and if 


approved by the Executive Council, the nomination shall be submitted to the 
Annual Meeting for action. 


Articles V. Duties of Officers 


Section 1. The President, Vice-Presidents, and Secretary-Treasurer shall 
perform the usual duties of such officers. The President shall preside at all 
business meetings of the Association and of the Executive Council. In case of 
his absence or disability, the Vice-Presidents, in the order of their seniority, 
shall perform the duties of the President. 

Section 2. The Secretary-Treasurer shall also act as Secretary of the 
Executive Council. He shall be the custodian of all current funds, collecting 
membership fees and other monies due the Association, and paying bills 
properly incurred, taking vouchers for such expenditures. He shall maintain 
a general oversight of Chapter activities. He shall be bonded in a sum not 
less than three thousand dollars. 


Article VI. The Executive Council 


Section 1. The Executive Council shall administer the affairs of the Associ- 
ation and take such action as is necessary to carry out its purpose. 
Section 2, The Council shall make all arrangements for the Annual Meeting 
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and shall cause to be printed a copy of the program in the issue of H1sPANIA 
immediately preceding the Annual Meeting. 

Section 3. The Council may appoint committees to investigate and report 
upon subjects germane to the purposes of the Association. 

Section 4. The Council shall make a report of its activities at each Annual 
Meeting, and its policies and actions shall be subject to the direction and 
approval of the Association. 

Section 5. There shall be a regular meeting of the Executive Council prior 
to the Annual Meeting of the Association. A special meeting of the Executive 
Council shall be called by the President on the written request of at least four 
members of the Council, and notice of such meetings shall be sent to every 
member of the Council two weeks in advance. 

Section 6. In the event of an emergency which prevents the holding of the 
regular Annual Meeting, the Executive Council shall carry on the business 
of the Association. 


Article VII. Dues 


Section 1. Each active member shall pay two dollars annually in advance 
to the Secretary-Treasurer for membership dues in the Association. No mem- 
ber who is in default shall be qualified to exercise any privilege of membership. 

Section 2. Annual dues for the ensuing calendar year are due and payable 
on January 1. Any member whose dues have not been received by the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer by April 1 shall be dropped from the rolls. 

Section 3. Honorary and emeritus members shall be exempt from the pay- 
ment of dues. 

Section 4. Any member, or any person eligible to membership, may become 
a life member by a single payment of fifty dollars. 


Article VIII. Official Organ of the Association 


Section 1. The official publication of the Association shall be known as 
Hispania, and shall be sent to all members in good standing. 

Section 2, The staff of this publication (except the Editor, who shall be 
elected as specified under Article IV, Sections 1, 2, 3, and 4) shall be appointed 
by the Executive Council, on nomination by the Editor, and shall consist of: 
an Editor’s Advisory Council of five members, nine Associate Editors, and an 
Advertising Manager. 

Section 3. The members of the staff shall hold office for three years. Of 
the Associate Editors, three shall be appointed each year. 

Section 4. In addition to his duties as a member of the Executive Council, 
the Editor shall be responsible for the editing and publication of all material 


appearing in HISPANIA, 
Article IX. Annual Meeting 
The Association shall meet annually at such time and place as the Executive 
Council may select, and those present shall constitute a quorum. 
Article X. Local Chapters 


Local Chapters of the Association may be organized by ten or more members 
in good standing, for such purposes, not inconsistent with the Constitution of 
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the National Association, as such Chapters may determine, The Constitutions 
of such Chapters must be approved by the Executive Council of the National 
Association, and the members must all be in good standing in the parent 
organization. 


Article XI. Amendments 


Section 1. The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of those 
present and voting at any Annual Meeting; provided that written notice of 
any proposed amendment shall be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer, signed by 
at least five members of the Association, in time to be published in H1sPAN1A 
prior to the meeting at which it is to be voted upon. 

Section 2, It shall be the duty of the Secretary-Treasurer to cause to be 
published in Hispana all amendments thus proposed. 


Article XIII. By-Laws 
By-Laws may be adopted at any Annual Meeting of the Association. 


Article XIII. Enabling Clause 


This Constitution shall go into effect immediately upon its adoption by the 
Association. 





THE NOT-SO-REVOLUTIONARY “ARMY METHOD” 


Also on the way out, we imagine, are the revolutionary ideas on the teach- 
ing of foreign languages so hastily derived from the experience of the 
accelerated ASTP language courses. Miracles of speed were reported. Men 
learned the “use” of a foreign tongue in a few weeks. 

High-speed records in the ASTP language courses were undoubtedly set up. 
What some eager spirits chose to overlook was that intensive language study 
by the conversational method for practical purposes has always given good 
results—for the limited purpose. 

What the eager spirits entirely overlooked in their indictment of academic 
language teaching was the number of hours devoted by the Army language 
students, probably from five to ten times the amount of time in the old aca- 
demic courses. 

Finally, the new speed-up language system was acclaimed without sub- 
mitting it to the basic scientific test of any new theory, and that is the long- 
time results. We have no doubt that if the language student who crammed his 
Italian vocabulary or his Norwegian or even his difficult Russian was sent 
without much loss of time into the field, among Italians or Norsemen or Rus- 
sians, he not only remembered what he learned but went on to increase his 
speaking knowledge of the language. But if the high-speed student was denied 
a chance for practice it would be interesting to know how long he retained his 


mastery of the foreign tongue—From “Topics of the Times,” New York 
Times, September 27, 1944, 

















OUR ASSOCIATION TODAY* 


STEPHEN L. PITCHER 
St. Lowis Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 


WO years ago, when we were planning a program for the Twenty- 

Sixth Annual Meeting of the Association scheduled for Washington, 
D.C., your President prepared a “presidential fairwell address,” to employ 
the designation once given by a predecessor to this venerable institution. 
At the beginning he made the reassuring promise that the so-called address 
would be fairly short. When he later discovered that his remarks filled seven 
valuable pages in the next issue of Hispania, he realized that he had not 
kept faith with the members of the Association. Due to the unusual condi- 
tions which have prevented us from electing new officers since 1941, he 
now has an opportunity to make amends. This time the President’s Address 
will be shorter. 

First, I desire to express my personal gratitude and indebtedness to the 
members of the Program Committee who have organized so ably and 
willingly the program sessions of the Annual Meeting. Our Constitution 
provides that the Executive Council shall make all arrangements for the 
annual meeting. Presumably, “all arrangements” include the task of or- 
ganizing an adequate series of program sessions. Tradition had fixed this 
responsibility on the President, since the President serves as Chairman of 
the Executive Council. This President realized very well that without the 
assistance of an able Program Committee there would probably be no 
adequate series of program sessions. So, with the approval of the Execu- 
tive Council, he appointed a Program Committee. The Committee this year 
is made up of Dr. Hymen Alpern, Chairman, Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, 
Dr. Theodore Huebener, Professor Paul P. Rogers, and Mr. Lawrence A. 
Wilkins, the first President of our Association. For organizing the very 
promising series of programs which we shall have the privilege of hearing 
today the credit is due entirely to this committee. : 

To the members of the local Committee on Arrangements, of which 
Dr. José Martel is Chairman, I likewise desire to express my sincere 
gratitude for their work in making the local arrangements for this Annual 
Meeting. 

To Columbia University, to La Casa Hispanica, to Professor de Onis, 
and to all other local individuals and agencies who contributed to the plans 


* President’s Address, 1944 Annual Meeting. (Because of pressure of time, Presi- 


dent Pitcher omitted a considerable portion of his address. It is here published 
as prepared. Eprror.) 
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for the meeting, I also desire to express my very genuine gratitude and 
appreciation. 

To those of our members and to the guest speakers who have kindly 
consented to participate in our program we also extend our most sincere 
thanks. 

In the three years which have elapsed since our last Annual Meeting 
much has occurred to affect the activities of an association such as ours. 
Surely, these years have demonstrated clearly enough the lack of adequate 
training in foreign languages on the part of our citizens. At the moment, 
our Association justly devotes its attention primarily to problems of teach- 
ing Spanish and, as far as circumstances permit, to the teaching of Portu- 
guese. It is indeed proper, then, that the Program Committee has organized 
for us this year a series of sessions devoted to pertinent current problems of 
teaching. They are not necessarily new problems, but they afe problems 
which must again be considered in the light of new conditions and perhaps 
resolved in a new way if we are to improve the teaching of Hispanic lan- 
guages in the schools of our country. 

I am not going to attempt to say much at this time about the teaching 
of Spanish and Portuguese. That will be done much more competently by 
those who participate in our programs and discussions today and tomor- 
row morning. It does seem, however, that some kind of brief statement 
on the present status of the Association is in order. 

Not all educational organizations have flourished during these three 
years of national emergency. Without regular meetings the opportunity to 
stimulate and maintain collective effort has been greatly restricted. Our 
experience, however, has not been entirely discouraging. This has not been 
due so much to the increased interest in Latin American languages in most 
parts of the nation as to the ability and industry of Editor Henry Grattan 
Doyle and the staff of Hispania and the persistent and indefatigable ef- 
forts of Professor Graydon S. DeLand, our able and hard-working 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

At our last Annual Meeting three years ago the Executive Council, fully 
cognizant of the splendid growth shown by the Association as we found 
it on our Twenty-Fifth Anniversary, resolved to exert every possible ef- 
fort to expand the membership of the Association so that it might repre- 
sent more completely and more effectively the great and ever-increasing 
body of teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, at the same time gaining in 
strength and influence, and to expand and develop our official publication 
Hispania so that it might render a still greater service to the teachers of 
Hispanic languages throughout the United States. 

What has been accomplished to develop HisPANta under the editorship 
of Dean Doyle and his Associate Editors needs no comment here; the 
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journal speaks for itself, and it speaks eloquently. It is the best publication 
of its kind available for the service of teachers in any subject-field area 
today. 

During the year 1942 Secretary-Treasurer DeLand started a vigorous 
campaign in his office which resulted in a net increase in membership for 
the year of twenty-three per cent. During 1943 the per cent of increase, 
while considerable, was somewhat smaller. We finished the year with 
approximately 2,500 members as compared with about 1,900 at the end of 
1941, Secretary-Treasurer DeLand tells me that our membership at the 
end of the current year is approximately 3,000, an increase of fifty-eight 
per cent since 1941. We envisage a membership before long of 5,000, and 
I hope that we may soon have to raise this goal to a higher figure. Each of 
us, you know, is supposed to secure one new member each year. Did you 
get your new member this year? 

Our Committee on the Revision of the Constitution has published its 
report. This report will be reviewed carefully by the Executive Council at 
its meeting today and will be presented for your consideration and action 
at the Annual Business Meeting tomorrow afternoon. 

As I have intimated above, I shall not attempt to discuss in this short 
address what should be done to improve the teaching of Spanish in our 
schools. However, if I would presume to mention one thing which I think 
must be done, if we would produce bilingual people in our schools, I 
should first say, as I said two years ago, that we must have more time in 
which to accomplish the desired results. If we cannot intensify sufficiently 
the study of a foreign language within a given period, the only alternative 
is to extend the period. The study of every other subject considered highly 
desirable in our educational set-up starts at an early pupil-age. Why should 
the study of a foreign language be deferred until high school, or even 
later, when it is indeed a “foreign” language? You will hear something at 
this meeting about the language work in the A.S.T.P. If this experiment 
demonstrated anything at all to me, it showed above everything else that 
it takes a long time, not a short time, to learn a foreign language even 
under the most favorable conditions. 

Many people, including the publishers and manufacturers of our in- 
structional materials, believe that the public wants our students to learn to 
speak foreign languages and that it will be found willing to pay the price. 
There is indeed plenty of evidence that the public is deeply interested in 
spoken Spanish. Unfortunately, however, the public is likely to believe 
for some time to come that a few minutes a day for a relatively short time, 
with new “magic” methods, will produce the desired results, No small part 
of our task is to remove this unfortunate impression. 

During the current year the National Education Association, with the 
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aid of a grant from the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, is sponsoring throughout the nation a series of thirty regional Con- 
ferences on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese. Your President was 
invited to serve as general director of this enterprise. To the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs for initiating and financing the 
project and to the National Education Association for sponsoring it, we 
should acknowledge our appreciation and indebtedness. 

I wish to take advantage of this opportunity, too, to express to the local 
chapters of our Association my appreciation of the response which I re- 
ceived from them in connection with our efforts to place and organize the 
NEA Conferences. In most instances, when I appealed to a local chapter 
for assistance, I received a measure of effective cooperation which shows 
that we have many local chapters which are ready and able to do things on 
a cooperative basis when the opportunity and need arise. 

To those of our members who participated in the Conference programs 
as representatives of both the National Education Association and our own 
Association we owe a very special form of gratitude. 

Last, I should like to express my very sincere thanks to the other officers 
of the Association, to the other members of the Executive Council, to the 
members who have served on committees, and to the many other members 
of the Association, who never failed to respond when I called on them for 
assistance. To attempt to single them out by name would indeed produce a 
very long list and would inevitably mean that I should fail to mention 
someone who ought by no means to be overlooked. 

With this spirit of cooperation and feeling for the value of collective 
effort so prevalent among us, our Association, it seems to me, is certain 
to have a future even more reassuring than the future envisaged for it by 
those who founded it twenty-seven years ago. That we may continue to 
exemplify this spirit and this feeling in our activities is, I am sure, the best 
wish that I can express for our ever-growing Association on this occasion 
of our long-deferred Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting. 





WAKE UP, AMERICANS! 


For every American who had a working knowledge of Japanese in 1941, 
there were 100,000 Japanese with a working knowledge of English.—Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education 19:291 (October, 1944). 




















EDITORIALS... 








THE ANNUAL MEETING 


A democratic organization like The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese needs to go back to its constituency from time 
to time for fresh draughts of encouragement and inspiration. Such an op- 
portunity was afforded by the recent Annual Meeting. For while at- 
tendance was restricted, for obvious reasons, in large measure to those 
living in or near New York City, they were members, and they did give 
the proceedings the strength that in a democracy comes from the active 
participation of many individuals. 

The program was timely and interesting, and the topics were keyed to 
current problems and concerns. The business meeting did a good job in 
revising, improving, and approving the draft of the proposed new Con- 
stitution, which is printed, as adopted by the Association, elsewhere in this 
issue. The change of name gives recognition not to a new interest but to 
the long-standing concern of the Association for Portuguese and Luso- 
American studies and for the teaching of the Portuguese language—a 
concern that goes back to the very date of the founding of our Association. 
It was good to learn that our affairs were in such good financial condition, 
and that our membership has increased from eighteen hundred to three 
thousand members in the past three years. Naturally it was not unpleasant 
for the Editor to hear the general commendation expressed at the meeting 
for the way in which Hispania has been conducted. The officers and 
members of the Executive Council likewise gained by contact with each 
other and with the members whose representatives they are. 

From every point of view, we are glad that the meeting was held, es- 
pecially if, as now seems likely, no further meetings will be possible per- 
haps for some time to come. The Association can now function, if un- 
fortunately it has to do so, without meetings for a year or two, especially 
if abstention will contribute to the war effort and to the final triumph of 
decency and humanity over the foes of everything we in America hold 
dear. We are glad to make such a sacrifice, and pledge ourselves to ever- 
greater efforts to contribute more than our measure of service to the war 
effort, and at the same time to dedicate ourselves anew to the improvement 
and extension of our work, both as individuals and as an Association, in 
the interests of understanding and cooperation among the nations of the 
New World. 


Henry Grattan Doy.Le 
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OUR NEW STAFF-MEMBERS 


Of the three Associate Editors retiring this year, two—Captain Aurelio 
M. Espinosa, Jr., of the United States Military Academy at West Point, 
and Professor E. Herman Hespelt of New York University, a tried and 
true worker in the cause for many years, were reappointed. The third, 
Dr. John T. Reid, is now in the Foreign Service, and it seemed wise to 
replace him with one whose residence within our own territorial limits 
makes him more readily available for service—Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 
Past President of the Association, whose experience as Director of Mod- 
ern Languages in the St. Louis Public Schools and as an elementary- 
school principal gives him a background and a point of view that we need 
to have more directly represented on the editorial staff. Needless to say, 
we shall look forward to Dr. Reid’s ultimate return to the United States 
and to the opportunity that it will afford to restore him to the active service 
of the Association as a member of the editorial staff. 

A further change, growing out of the new Constitution, is the appoint- 
ment as Advertising Manager, to work under the direction of the Editor, 
of Mr. Donald Devenish Walsh of The Choate School, Wallingford, Con- 
necticut. Mr. Walsh succeeds Dr. Emilio L. Guerra, whose term as Busi- 
ness Manager expired this year, concurrently with the change in the Con- 
stitution that eliminated that position. Dr. Guerra’s long service in the 
somewhat anomalous post of Business Manager (since the Secretary- 
Treasurer handles the solicitation and collection of subscriptions and the 
management of the circulation, while the Editor has charge of the make- 
up both of the “text pages” and the advertising section of HisPpaNnta) 
entitles him to our thanks and appreciation. Mr. Walsh brings to his new 
post relative youth, combined with undoubted vigor and enthusiasm. We are 
sure that he will extend our advertising coverage and thereby—as a direct 
result, which I am sure none of our readers will overlook—enable us to 
improve and extend the service that H1sPANIA can render to our craft and 
to the cause of more general and better teaching of Spanish and Portuguese 
in American schools, colleges, and universities. 

Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 





CURRICULUM REVISION VERSUS TEACHER TRAINING 


I do not hesitate to say that if one-fourth of the time, energy, and money 
spent during the past fifteen years in carrying through elaborate programs of 
curriculum revision had been spent in a determined effort to raise the standards 
of selecting and training teachers, a far more significant contribution would 
have been made to the improvement of American education.—Prorgssor W. C. 
Bactey, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

















INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL RELATIONS 
AND LANGUAGE TEACHING* 


Joun C. PaTTEerson 
Chief, Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

AM GREATLY pleased, both as a representative of my Agency and as a 

long-time believer in the possibilities in Inter-American cultural rela- 
tions, to address this group on the subject of our relations with Latin 
America. I realize that I am talking to persons whom a friend of mine in 
Washington always refers to as “interamericanistas auténticos,” men and 
women whose interest in Inter-American cultural relations is long-standing 
and whose contribution, like perhaps that of no other group in the country, 
speaks for itself. 

We have heard a great deal in recent months about “the record,” and 
I am sure that The American Association of Teachers of Spanish can, 
with pride, expose their record for the whole world to see. There are, of 
course, other groups who have records, some very good records and some 
which are less good. But I have not come here this morning to praise 
Caesar or to discuss records. Now of all times, the possibilities and the 
problems of the future must engage our attention and command our 
energies ; and then at some later date we can perhaps meditate upon the 
achievements of the past. 

I am not at all certain that anyone thus far has provided us with a 
complete and satisfactory definition of cultural relations. I am sure that I 
am not prepared to offer one, But it seems to me that into any defini- 
tion which I might endeavor to frame would come the thought that such 
relations must have to do with the people of the countries concerned. 
Government and institutions may play their part; they can facilitate and 
promote the bringing of people together, but the relations themselves will 
have to be developed and maintained by those very people. This point is 
made because time and again I hear individuals speaking of the Govern- 
ment’s program of cultural relations, and I do not like the term or the in-' 
ference made. It seems to me that it might better be called the Government’s 
program for fostering cultural relations ; I sincerely believe that is all we in 
the Government can do, and I am sure, too, that most of us in the Federal 
Government who work in this area, think of ourselves as assisting in the 

* Address at Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting of The American Association of 


Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, November 30, 1944. 
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getting of things done, the things which you the “auténticos” wish to have 
done. And surely in most instances the plans which we in the Government 
have had to offer and the requests which we have made of you have 
been most graciously received. Only rarely has an individual or an in- 
stitution put the tongue in the cheek; and for that reason perhaps we 
have been spoiled, for I must admit that I explain any reserve on the 
part of such an individual, when such reserve is noted, by questioning 
the long-term qualities and the authenticity of his “interamericanismo.” 

If we think of cultural relations as being primarily concerned with 
and carried out by the people, then it behooves us to consider how better 
to equip the people for the work at hand, and here, “mis auténticos,” is 
where you come in. Who more than the language teachers of the twenty- 
one American republics are more firmly in possession of the keys which 
will unlock the doors to mutual understanding in the Americas? To my 
mind, this is a grave responsibility which you bear; it is not just some- 
thing about which we may preen ourselves. 

And now I should like for us to raise a question relative to our objectives 
in foreign language teaching. Who among us as college and university 
professors aspires mainly to produce a certain number of great scholars? 
Who among us as we appear in our classrooms sees in the students before 
us, most clearly and with greatest interest, the potential teacher of Spanish 
or Portuguese? Who among us seeks at first through his language teaching 
to discipline the mind or to make known the beauties of the literature of 
the tongue of Spain or of Portugual? No one can or would question the 
worthiness of these objectives, and I applaud them. But I am thinking 
this morning as I thought yesterday morning, and many many mornings 
before that; for you see I too claim to be an “auténtico” in cultural 
relations, and for that reason the objectives which I have listed above 
are to me quite secondary. If I were a Spanish teacher my first objective 
would be to try to equip my students to speak and to understand the 
spoken language. I would feel sure that some of my students would grow 
up to become businessmen, and that others might become lawyers, and 
that there might be a future newspaperman among them, or a teacher, 
or a mechanic, or a nurse, or that there was a tourist sitting out there 
on the front row, and I would deeply desire to have him or her gain 
considerable facility in the use of the language which I was teaching. It 
is my genuine hope that the engineers, and the clergymen, and the teachers 
of home economics, and the librarians, and the college boys and girls, 
and the Rotarians too, in all the American republics may come to know 
one another and to exchange ideas of mutual interest. Add all of these 
people of many and varied interests together and we shall have Inter- 
American cultural relations. 
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Let us pursue the subject a bit further. A few months ago the Com- 
missioner of Education of the United States, Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
and I were in Mexico and an interested parent came to see us, wishing 
to discuss the parent-teacher organization in our country. More recently 
our Office had a request from a group of persons in southern South 
America who were interested in puppetry. They sought information 
regarding what we are doing in this field in the United States, Within 
the last year or two we have had the pleasure of cooperating with the 
Girl Scouts of America in bringing some leaders from the other republics 
to this country for further training. The number of requests which we 
receive from music teachers in Latin America for the old songs of our 
country is quite impressive. Secondary-school authorities and students 
are lately requesting sample copies of high-school student-newspapers 
from this country. From Cuba we are asked to supply information on 
summer camps. I shall not attempt to list the many types of cooperation 
sought or the numerous offers which we receive from the other republics 
of assistance to us in gaining an understanding of Latin America, but 
as I think back over all of the activities of these past few years I under- 
stand that a vast army of individuals in Latin America, persons coming 
from all walks of life and interested in all kinds of things, are seeking to 
know our country. To me these things mean the finest possible basis for 
cultural relations. 

There is one more comment on the current interest in Inter-American 
affairs in the other American republics which I should like briefly to touch 
upon. I refer to the immense effort which is being made there on the 
part of both youth and adults to learn our language. English language 
programs such as have never before been known have recently come into 
being in Latin America. I do not have a complete picture of what is going 
on but perhaps our friend from the Department of State, who is also 
to speak to us this morning, will touch upon this subject. 

I do know that the interest in our language in the schools of Latin 
America has increased very rapidly and that in a number of the republics, 
Costa Rica and Haiti for example, the study of our language has been 
made compulsory in secondary schools. School interest, however, is only 
one aspect of the general enthusiasm for English language study in 
Latin America, Within the last few years Cultural Institutes have been 
set up in many of the important cities in the other republics. There are 
approximately twenty-five of them functioning today and they are offering, 
under the auspices of our Government, English classes for perhaps 
twelve thousand students. The student body in the Cultural Institutes 
is made up of young men and women who plan to come to the United 
States for advanced study, other young people who need a knowledge 
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of our language for commercial reasons, and professional people who 
expect to visit in this country. I should add that over and beyond these 
programs which are sponsored by our Government, there are other pro- 
grams which are being assisted by the British. They too, have Cultural 
Institutes with a number of students, again reaching into the thousands. 
Like ours, the British Institutes are in the leading cultural centers of the 
other republics, such as Rio de Janeiro and Mexico City. 

The enthusiasm of students of the English language throughout Latin 
America, the increasing demand for new and better materials for the 
teaching of English as a second language, and the stability of the Institutes 
which are augmenting the efforts being made in the public schools of 
Latin America, give promise of a better understanding between ourselves 
and the people of the other republics. I think I should say at ‘this point 
that we in the Federal Government who have been concerned with 
securing teachers of English for service abroad have found a very fine 
source of excellent teachers in your group, the Spanish teachers of the 
United States, because of your fluency in the language of the nationals 
and your knowledge of the techniques of foreign language teaching. 
Members of your group in Latin America are thus making an outstanding 
contribution toward a basic understanding of our country, our culture, 
and our language. 

And now if you will bear with me for a few minutes longer, I should 
like to enumerate some of the activities which are being carried on under 
Government auspices and which will lead, we hope, to an even finer 
contribution on the part of the language teachers of the United States 
toward Inter-American understanding. I offer these details because I 
should like for you to see that many of us in the Federal Government 
believe that sound cultural relations and sound language teaching for 
the many are largely synonymous. I shall not make special reference this 
morning to the specific agencies which are interested in language pro- 
grams in the United States and abroad, because I am not seeking at the 
moment to help you understand just how our various agencies in the 
Federal Government work together. I hope it will suffice for me to say 
that the programs which I shall mention are usually carried on by two 
or three of these agencies: the Department of State, the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and the United States Office of 
Education. 

During the past summer a number of workshops throughout the country 
devoted their sole attention to the improvement of language teaching. 
One of the most interesting aspects of the workshops was the special 
attention which was given to prospective language teachers or ex- 
perienced teachers who were seeking to improve the quality of their 
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work. In some instances Government assistance has been available for the 
field schools, but in a number of cases our educational institutions have 
carried out their programs in cooperation with corresponding institutions in 
Mexico without subsidies from the Federal Government. Persons who 
are familiar with this type of cooperation are enthusiastic about its 
possibilities. 

And last year, for the first time, the Government of the United States 
in cooperation with a number of agencies and institutions of Mexico 
helped to organize a Spanish Language Institute in Mexico City. A pro- 
gram designed especially for experienced Spanish teachers was set up 
and approximately one hundred of our teachers from thirty-two states 
of the Union attended the six-weeks course. Because the registration 
had to be restricted, the teachers who attended the Institute were carefully 
selected and a small subsidy was made available to them to assist them 
in meeting the costs of their summer study. Everything we hear about 
this venture confirms our earlier hopes that it would be a fine contribution 
toward improved language teaching in the United States. It was so 
successful, in fact, that plans are now being made which will enable us, 
we hope, to hold a similar Institute in Mexico during the summer of 1945. 

Although I am sure that most of you are familiar with them, I should 
like to mention the helpful Conferences on the Teaching of Spanish 
and Portuguese which have been held under the auspices of the National 
Education Association throughout our country during this fall and winter. 

Another type of program which we in the Federal Government are 
interested in is that of bringing carefully selected teachers from the 
other American republics into our school-systems for one or two semesters. 
It seems to us that through the “visiting” teachers we in the United 
States can strengthen our conversational Spanish and Portuguese work ; 
and we can profit in our geography and social studies classes, and no 
doubt in other fields as well. One of my colleagues is now preparing a 
bulletin which we hope will be of assistance to school authorities who 
may wish to participate in this kind of program. 

There is one more detail which I should like to add; it has to do with a 
program for bringing Latin American teachers of English to this country 
for approximately two months’ advanced study of English. The program 
is comparatively new and is being carried out on a small scale, so that 
a limited number of teachers of English from the other American republics 
have come to this country. Among the institutions which have provided 
special courses for these teachers are the Universities of North Carolina, 
Michigan, and Texas, and Mills College. The visitors from the other 
republics, upon the completion of their program of study in the univer- 
sity, are attached to school-systems in different towns and cities of the 
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United States and their services are made available to the classes in Spanish, 
geography, history, the social studies, English, and other courses in the 
schools. Though this program we hope to improve not only the teaching 
of English abroad after the teachers return to their homelands, but the 
teaching of Spanish here; and one of these days we shall be able to bring 
English teachers from Brazil to the United States for a similar period 
of study which will be followed by assignments to assist in the teaching 
of Portuguese and something of Brazilian life and culture in our schools. 

I have briefly touched upon some of the things which are being done 
and you will note how varied are the activities for the improvement of 
language teaching. These programs may indicate to you how important 
a part you in The American Association of Teachers of Spanish can play 
in the development of an understanding between the nations of the New 
World. I should like to add that if I have any “pet project” in the whole 
program of Inter-American cultural and educational relations, it is the 
language-teacher exchange project, for I can see no other way in which 
$0 much can be accomplished with so little cost in time and money and 
effort. I am sure that facility in the use of language is one of the keys 
to understanding. More than ever before in our history, groups such 
as yours have it in their power to help frame international relations, and 
I am sure that the language teachers of America, as a group and as indi- 
viduals, realizing the possibilities in their work, will resolve more than 
ever to do their utmost to forward cultural cooperation. 





SPANISH WAS “IMPORTANT FOR AMERICANS” 
TO THOMAS JEFFERSON 


“Meanwhile, he [Thomas Jefferson] wrote an epistolary essay on the pro- 
nunciation of Greek, composing it partly in Spanish; for he had taken great 
pains with this, feeling that Spanish was important for Americans. He fore- 
saw the future relations between his country and Spanish America, and he 
hoped for a Pan American hemisphere of freedom.”—Van Wyck Brooks, 
The World of Washington (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 
1944), pp. 112-113. 





“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!”’ 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 
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THE TEACHING OF READING IN SPANISH* 


Wituis Knapp Jones 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


RO someone contemplating an article on the teaching of reading in a 

foreign language, two methods are available. One way would be to 
synthesize what others have written on the subject. However, my method 
is the one described by that negro singer who said he “jest lets down a 
banjo string or two, Into the deepest of my heart.” 

In these days of enthusiasm for the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram, whose avowed preoccupation was talking, with a disregard of for- 
mal grammar and hardly more than a side-glance at reading, some teach- 
ers may be a bit ashamed of continuing to bother with reading. But the 
report? of the group that surveyed that method says of reading: 

“While the main purpose of the ASTP was to teach trainees to speak 
and understand the foreign language they studied, they learned to read 
as well. This is attested by the large number of books widely read in class, 
the outside work reported on in class, and many papers, reviews, and other 
material produced by the trainees.” Later in the report comes this sentence : 
“In the opinion of the teachers, the emphasis on speaking the language did 
not hinder, but rather helped the reading.” 

The purpose of this paper is not to condemn the teaching of a speaking 
ability. In several previous papers I have been an enthusiastic advocate of 
the oral method because it is the quickest way to help the students develop 
confidence. This time, however, I am concentrating on the reading aims. 

By “reading” I mean transferring the idea from a page printed in a 
foreign language into my mind. If I receive the impression as I see a 
landscape through the window, without being conscious of the interven- 
ing glass, I am reading. If it is filtered through English, I am translating. 
Anybody with a dictionary and patience can dig out some sort of transla- 
tion, but the ability to read requires training. So what concerns us is how 
to train our students efficiently. 

The first problem is the quantity. Shall we read a lot or concentrate on a 
small amount? Extensive versus intensive reading has been violently de- 
bated for a long time. The famous Coleman Report, you remember, favored 


* A paper read at the 1944 Annual Meeting of The American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish and Portuguese. 

24 Survey of Language Classes in the Army Specialized Training Program. Pub- 
lished by The Modern Language Association of America (Commission on Trends in 
Education), 100 Washington Square East, New York 3, N.Y. Price, 25 cents. 
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extensive reading. Increase the amount assigned and you speed up the 
rate and ability to comprehend, was its Golden Text. Advocates of this 
method compare language learners to sheep browsing at will in wide 
pastures and growing in proportion to the fodder consumed. Their argu- 
ment is that the more we read, the greater will grow our ability to read and 
our mastery of the language. 

Language, however, is a skill, and if we can take an analogy from golf, 
covering ground isn’t enough to develop champions. A man may tramp 
over hundreds of links, swinging wildly thousands of times at balls, but 
it takes additional hours swinging over and over in the same spot at an 
imaginary ball, or putting from all directions at the same hole, to perfect 
himself. Logic would suggest a similar compromise between the two 
language methods. 

Extensive reading develops rapid reading, but it also encourages care- 
less reading. My five-year-old daughter astonished us by the speed with 
which she could identify the words for colors, until “black” and “blue” 
tripped her up. Then we discovered that she had observed nothing but the 
first letters. A round o meant “orange” to her; r indicated “red” ; g told her 
“green”. Since “blue” and “black” begin with the same letters, her system 
broke down. Adults reading English rapidly use the same system, guessing 
at words from context and a few letters. That is why we sometimes mistake 
“quite” for “quiet”, as Spanish students often confuse “cuidado” with 
“ciudad.” 

Intensive reading, on the other hand, brings complete understanding 
but encourages slowness. Besides, it is probably true that few books used 
in the early stages of language training deserve intensive reading. Bacon, 
you remember, put all books into three classifications : “Some books are to 
be tasted, others to be swallowed, and a few to be chewed and digested.” 
Most of our first-year books serve chiefly for developing a skill and are 
to be used as manual training teachers give beginners cheap tools and 
ordinary wood, reserving high-grade tools and choicer wood for skilled 
workers. 

And so the argument about intensive versus extensive reading may well 
be settled by a compromise: the use of both methods. One day we may 
assign a great quantity of outside reading and then read intensively in 
class, and at the next session we can reverse the procedure. Or perhaps 
we had better read intensively at first to make sure the students cultivate 
habits of observation and accuracy, and then speed up as they get the idea. 

For the sake of the students, the teacher should warn them ahead of time 
which method will be followed on a given day. Questions after extensive 
reading are necessarily less detailed than when students have spent hours 
on a couple of pages. And if, at intervals, we give the students a period of 
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silent reading to see how much they can cover in a given time, they can 
actually see the improvement they are making and be encouraged at their 


increasing speed. 


When I asked some of my students what I should tell high-school lan- 
guage teachers about teaching reading, they had one request: Be more 
patient with questions on the assignments. Ask questions fast. Don’t drag 
them out, or students will have to learn all over when they hear natives 
talking. But repeat several times and then give the students time to think. 
This is a new skill, which requires practice. Be patient and helpful. But 
the students were unanimous in insisting on plenty of oral discussion of 
the material read, so they would not be tongue-tied when they reached 
college. 

Another possibility, which we use at Miami, is to read intensively in 
class, with considerable attention to detail, and then assign novels and 
plays for rapid outside reading. Thus in the first semester of second-year 
Spanish we cover perhaps 750 pages in class and 350 outside. This is not 
an undue quantity if you remember that the University of Chicago covers 
a thousand pages in its first-year language classes. 

What kind of reading matter shall we use? 

Every good teacher knows the importance of tempering the wind to 
the shorn lambs, so I need not urge easy material at first. Besides encour- 
aging the students, it helps to prevent translating or deciphering. The use 
of English can also be diminished by providing familiar stuff at first. In 
our schools, children are often introduced to English reading through 
Mother Goose rimes. They discover that a few curlycue lines and letters 
on paper spell out Old Mother Hubbard, for instance. Thus words and 
phrases come to them as units rather than as a series of letters. 

Spanish can be introduced through material already familiar in English, 
with the students observing how foreign words restate ideas they already 
know, and so they will assimilate ideas. Psychologists tell us that in most 
foreign language instruction, when a student sees or hears, for instance 
mesa, he thinks first of its English equivalent, “table” and then goes on to 
visualize the object. Only by by-passing the English and going directly 
from mesa to the mental picture of the furniture, as a native Spaniard 
does, will he really feel at home in the foreign language. We face the same 
problem in English. The first half-dozen times we hear “avaricious,” we 
think, “That means a greedy person,” and then visualize that person. But 
through usage we finally by-pass the explanatory phrase, and “avaricious” 
conjures up directly the greedy person. 

Reading, however, is more than the substitution of English words for 
foreign words. Otherwise a dictionary could replace the teacher. In lan- 
guage, the phrase, rather than the word, is the unit. That, incidentally is 
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the commonest criticism leveled by foreigners at Basic English. They 
learn “give” and “up,” but “give up” meaning “surrender” can hardly be 
deduced from the two words singly, and so they feel like “throwing up the 
sponge,” that is, provided they can get past the literal meaning of “throw- 
ing up.” 

Familiar matter need not mean fairy tales, such as some first readers 
contain, which offer slight nourishment for students. But books of legends, 
stories about well-known people, even translations of English classics, could 
be used if they have that priceless ingredient: interest. Skilled translators 
have put into Spanish much from Ivanhoe to Gone With The Wind. Or 
we might introduce reading through articles about this country by visiting 
foreigners. Perhaps you know Un ajfio en el otro mundo, in which Julio 
Camba expresses his reactions to the United States, or Antonio Heras’s 
impressions, De la vida norteamericana. Besides the familiar background, 
which makes vocabulary-guessing easier, that type of book has the further 
advantage of letting our insular students discover what foreigners think 
of us and our customs. 

The so-called “plateau-type” readers, based on the five hundred com- 
monest words or some other arbitrary figure, have come in for much criti- 
cism as being pre-digested and artificial, but in our infancy we started with 
pre-digested products, which did not handicap us when we began to eat 
mature food. Plateau-type readers give confidence as students note the 
recurrence of familiar words and phrases. ' 

Since students always struggle with the style and vocabulary of each new 
author, novels probably provide the easiest reading, since the struggle 
comes only once, with the additional help given in guessing as students get 
familiar with plots and characters. But the wise teacher will not concen- 
trate on any one novelist, if vocabulary-building is an objective. Short 
stories are more difficult than the same number of words in a novel be- 
cause the vocabulary changes with each new story. 

Hardest of all—except poetry, for which most students can’t work up 
any enthusiasm—are plays. They demand more from a reader than fiction, 
in which the author describes action and characters. They make demands 
on a student’s imagination. However, because of their oral slant, plays 
probably hold the greatest practical value for those who want to go from 
the classroom to the Pan American Highway. 

Latin American magazines and newspapers bring a touch of modernity 
to the classroom and show the students that they are working with a living 
language. Sp we frequently use Sunday issues from Mexico. The comics 
provide familiar characters and present little difficulty. The sports pages 
are studded with English cognates. The movie advertisements deal with 
films familiar to our students. Many of the feature articles are such easy 
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reading that we teachers are frequently accused of picking out harder 
passages for final examinations than Mexicans have to read on Sundays to 
learn how the world goes by. 

Can a student start out from “scratch” and read? 

Unless you are speaking of deciphering or of trarislating by feeling, 
instead of with feeling, I believe some preliminary preparation is essential. 
The student’s labor is considerably lessened if he knows some vocabulary 
when he starts. I’m not prepared to set a minimum number. Certainly he 
should be familiar with the 189 Spanish words that are so common that 
they were eliminated from the count in the Buchanan Graded Spanish 
Word Book. He would be helped, too, by as many as possible from some 
standard list of words like those of Russell or Keniston. For specialized 
reading, some of the most frequent technical words ought to be studied. 

A little preliminary training in grammar also helps. Unless students 
know enough about agreement to recognize which words go together, 
they will have trouble. They must understand Spanish word-order and how 
it differs from English, and they should be sufficiently acquainted with 
verb-forms to grasp person and tense immediately. Grammar helps extract 
the idea that the author put there. Physically there is a vast difference— 
at least to me—between “I hit you” and “You hit me,” but to a grammar- 
unconscious reader, only luck will let him know which received the blow. 
If he does not recognize and react to the subjunctive, too, he will take 
for gospel truth something which the author, by his use of the subjunctive, 
has labeled as uncertain. But much of this grammar can be picked up as 
the beginner progresses. 

Perhaps you think I have been wavering in this article between reading 
and speaking. If that seems so, it is because I believe you cannot ignore 
the oral part of the language, even if your only desire is to learn to read, for 
instance, about the discoveries in dentistry made by Latin American prac- 
titioners. (Incidentally, sixty-four different dental journals are printed in 
Latin America.) Pronunciation—some sort of pronunciation—goes on 
even in. silent reading. And for this inner speech, a little attention to the 
sound of letters is necessary unless you intend to pronounce everything as 
though it were English. 

However, too much dallying about getting ready, too much poking over 
preliminaries, dulls the desire of the students for reading and speaking. It 
is time we got started. What are we going to do in the reading class? 

Since there are so many-sorts of reading, the material selected depends 
on the aims of the course. 

Hardest of all is to read aloud, since this involves so many skills and 
such mastery of pronunciation and enunciation that few except natives 
achieve perfection. It is an aim in itself because most students have to 
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concentrate so hard that they are absolutely unaware of what they are 
reading. So we can hardly expect a summary from them afterward. 
I once interviewed José Mojica after hearing him sing a group of English 


songs. He showed me the small cards at which he looked while singing. 
One went: 


“Med plesuirs an palases do ai mei rom 
bi et ever so jumbl ders no plais laik jom.” 


To him, Home, Sweet Home was merely a series of sounds, and to many 
a student reading a foreign language aloud, the page is nothing more. 

Then some read to enlarge their vocabulary. Here the single word or 
detached idiom. is all-important. Others, reading to observe grammatical 
usage, concentrate on forms and technique rather than ideas. 

To many, reading means translation, But translation is an art in itself. 
Under certain circumstances, I believe in it. I often give my better students 
the choice between reading a novel outside of class or translating a one- 
act play or short-story, knowing that translation will broaden their knowl- 
edge of both Spanish and English—the latter, of course, if they really 
search for the precise turn of expression that reproduces in English the 
author’s ideas in Spanish, But for ordinary students, translation produces 
a meaningless “To me is pleasing the book” sort of nonsense. 

Some students read for information. Much recent material about Latin 
America exists only in pamphlets issued by tourist and propaganda agen- 
cies south of the Rio Grande. Often I assign to a student an article in 
Spanish about something the class is studying, as when somebody reads 
and reports on Larra’s first-night essays while reading Romantic plays. 
Here, too, is a way of getting material for the projects which form so large 
a part of high-school methodology. This is practical. Much of the informa- 
tion about tropical diseases was abstracted from articles in Spanish before 
our boys started for the Pacific. \ 

And finally—for a choice few—comes reading for pleasure. It can be 
learned. I could name a number of my students over the past years who 
read Spanish for fun. I remember one boy who came in excitedly, full of 
his discovery of Valle Inclan’s Sonata de otofo, and insisting it should 
be translated instantly for the pleasure of those who could not read it in 
Spanish. He felt cheated when I showed him the English version. Other 
students, with no idea of impressing me, have voluntarily elected to read 
something in Spanish even when they knew an English translation existed. 
Of course this is an accomplishment that comes only after long and con- 
scious effort; but it can be learned. And there are certain basic steps. 

When students ask me how to learn to read, my first advice is to get 
the habit of looking at Spanish by phrases and never by single words. 
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Take, for instance, the phrase: “No se ganéd Zamora en una hora.” I have 
seen it rendered : “Rome was not built in a day.” The author of that trans- 
lation made three bad mistranslations. By no stretch of the imagination 
can Zamora be translated “Rome.” Hora is certainly not “day,” nor is 
gané “built.” Yet the English is a perfect translation of the Spanish, since 
it conveys to a cultured American the idea that a Spaniard gets from the 
original proverb. That, rather than a word-for-word translation, is the 
ideal. 

In the “pep talk” I usually give at the beginning of second-year Spanish, 
I tell the students they must do their best to avoid English. The harder 
they work, the sooner they will begin to think in Spanish. According to the 
testimony of some of my students, the more they are assigned for a lesson 
—thus forcing them to hurry—the more skilled they become in by-passing 
English, until finally, one day, they come with a half-smile and confess 
that unconsciously they put a Spanish word or phrase into an English 
theme, or even that they dreamed in Spanish. 

But this requires effort. And a method. One that I suggest is that they 
begin reading by running over the whole assignment, forcing their eyes 
over the pages as fast as possible, and trying to avoid vocalizing. Never 
mind if there are a lot of words they don’t know. The chances are that by 
the time they have reached the end of the lesson, they will have some idea 
of what it is about. 

For the second reading, I advise them to slow up and try to extract 
more of the meaning from the pages. If they find what look like im- 
portant or key words, or unfamiliar words often repeated, they should try 
to guess logically at their meaning instead of turning immediately to the 
vocabulary or footnotes. 

First I urge them to analyze the unknown words. Do they look like 
some English cognates? Terry, in his Short Cuts to Spanish, lists 252 
Spanish words differing from English merely in pronunciation, like suave 
and actor. Wasn’t it Victor Hugo who declared that most English was 
merely French badly pronounced? Some 522 additional Spanish words 
have -cién instead of -tion, like accién; 400 have -ible, -able, and -al end- 
ings. By changing -dad and -tad to -ty in such words as' actividad, you get 
383 more English words, and 168 more are Englished by changing the 
final -a or -o to -e, like vaso and prosa. 

Others, like bistec and straik, remove their disguise when read aloud. 
If you know how radical-changing words act, words like fuerza will take 
on a familiar look when the original vowel is restored. Some cognates are 
revealed when their heads and tails are chopped off, for between prefixes 
and suffixes lurk familiar roots. Desencadenarse reduces to cadena, and 
from the twenty-six letters of anticonstitucionalisimamente an alert stu- 
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dent can salvage the negative anti-, the noun constitucién, the adjective 
and adverb endings, and a superlative, and thus he will understand a jaw- 
breaker which he has certainly never seen before. Next, having guessed 
or figured it out, the student should test the meaning by seeing if it makes 
sense in the sentence. Then, if he wants, he may use the dictionary to 
verify his findings. 

Now comes the final and essential step: re-reading the whole assignment. 
A rapid re-reading of the lesson, and even re-reading a book previously 
studied, does wonders in giving a complete view as well as fixing in mind 
the meaning of the newly-learned words. 

Sometimes before letting the class start reading a new assignment, we 
tell them briefly what is going to happen. Or we may supply leading ques- 
tions which help them look for details. Sometimes we list and explain key 
words before they are encountered. Another device is to read the advance 
work aloud and by grouping words, by emphasizing, or by intonation we 
help the students to combine the two preliminary steps. But a final re- 
reading in preparation for the next lesson is indispensable, no matter what 
assistance the teacher gives. Naturally this way of studying takes a long 
time, and if we expect students to study this way, we must not plan to 
cover many pages in an assignment. 

In spite of every help, however, students are bound to encounter trouble. 
Reading, even in our own language, presents difficulties. Perhaps that 
should be a hint. Maybe we foreign language teachers can make use of the 
experiments already conducted for the improvement of reading in English. 

The greatest handicap to success in reading is, perhaps, lack of interest. 
Nobody enjoys drudgery. The alert teacher finds ways of motivating, or 
substituting fun for drugery, in reading. In extensive reading the remedy 
is more obvious than in the other method. I remember how I suffered in 
high school through the reading of A Tale of Two Cities in assignments 
of five to ten pages a time, accompanied by stern warnings about reading 
ahead. The result was such a loathing for continued stories that I still save 
up Saturday Evening Posts so I can read the serials at a gulp. Years later 
I re-read A Tale of Two Cities and found in it excitement and interest 
that were unnoticed when I Fletcherized it in the classroom. 

Interest can be increased by a wise choice of reading matter. I once 
expressed in print my uneasiness at assigning The Three Bears in Spanish 
to a class of football players. We don’t use that book any longer, but the 
reading matter in some first-year readers is still very dull, while even in 
advanced classes we often force our students to read stuff that, if we 
picked it up in English, we would toss into the waste-basket by the end of 
the first chapter. For a while at Miami we read several South American 
novels dealing with conditions a century ago, but students soon insisted that 
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they wanted to know more about present conditions. When we took the hint 
and assigned modern writers, interest picked up. 

Many students are handicapped by bad reading habits. Classes show such 
a range in reading speed! Some students get their outside reading done in 
a fraction of the time required by their dawdling fellows. Educators are 
experimenting with means of increasing the reading speed. One way is 
to increase the length of assignments, for people can learn to hurry if 
pressure is exerted. It is up to us to prod them on. 

What can one say about the handicap of lack of concentration? The only 
cure for those who surrender to interruptions during the study period is 
to isolate them in separate study halls or offices, where they won’t find dis- 
tractions. 

Lack of vocabulary is another barrier to comprehension, That ‘has al- 
ready been discussed and ways of acquiring usable words suggested. Lack 
of grammar-conscjousness has also been considered. 

We have a few students who blunder blithely through the difficulties of 
foreign languages because to them ignorance is bliss. But many of our 
students are further handicapped by an inferiority complex, by a lack of 
assurance. My experiences in teaching English to Latin Americans and 
watching them stride out boldly, using English when they had the feeblest 
of vocabulary support, make me realize how hesitant most North Amer- 
icans are to use Spanish. They know they can’t do it perfectly the first time 
or fear that in their reading they are missing details. This uncertainty de- 
stroys much of the pleasure of reading. Perhaps they do have a spotty 
comprehension. Maybe their standard answer to my question; “;Com- 
prende Vd. el parrafo?” should be: “Un poco.” But until they force them- 
selves to get over their fear of mistakes, they can never learn to read and 
understand. 

Another bad handicap is our students’ general lack of cultural back- 
ground. I have given up trying to find any who can explain Biblical or 
mythological references that crop up. Forty freshmen, graduates of high- 
school history courses, could not identify Charles Martel, Charles V, and 
Charlemagne. Joshua was, to them, vaguely, someone in the Bible. A 
reference to Noah and wine brought no answering gleam. Obviously people 
can go happily through the world ignorant of all these characters. Many 
do. But foreign literature is so full of Biblical parallels and allusions to 
history and mythology that these prove blind spots for readers who fail to 
recognize the reference. 

If the reading is being done for information, then an inability to read 
critically and organize what is read is another handicap. These skills can be 
taught. If they have been overlooked during the earlier stages of education, 
perhaps it is the duty of language teachers to offer exercises. 
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The first exercise ought to be the discovery of the theme or main topic 
of the paragraph. Then should come an assignment requiring the student 
to read for the high points. As a test, he is given several summaries, one 
of which is too broad, another too restricted, and a third that is satisfactory. 
See if he can discriminate. 

Later another paragraph may be provided, accompanied by a series of 
sentences, each of which the student is to classify as an essential or an 
unimportant detail. Or, after the theme is pointed out, he may be asked to 
decide from among the material furnished in Spanish which details he 
considers important. 

One part of our final examination, after two years of college Spanish, 
consists of a short magazine or newspaper article in Spanish to be outlined 
or summarized. The student who can do this satisfactorily will have no 
trouble in abstracting articles later. 

And speaking of tests, obviously any for reading should follow the aims 
of the course. For checking a student’s accuracy in reading, though we 
admit it does not encourage them to think in Spanish, we use questions in 
Spanish with answers in English, in order to be sure the students are not 
merely copying words whose meaning they do not know. 

True-false statements also check the comprehension, though to get fifty 
statements about which there can be no argument takes hours of work and 
counter-checking. 

Completion sentences (El héroe se casé con. . .), or matching items, 
with a column of descriptive phrases to be hooked to the people to whom 
they apply, are other possible schemes, Another is to give the names of 
the characters in the stories, the location, the events, followed by a series 
of adjectives from which the student must select those which are appro- 
priate. 

Some of these devices can be used also for the outside reading. In 
reality, the best check on how much extra reading the student has done 
comes in the final examination, because there is usually a high correlation 
between the examination grade and the amount of previous reading to build 
up vocabulary, speed, and comprehension. But if we want to make sure 
the student has read the assigned novels or plays, we may talk with him 
informally in Spanish or English about them, ask for a summary in 
English or Spanish, or use some such formal report as the following: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A BOOK REVIEW 


I. Title. Author with his approximate dates. 
II. Type of book (i.e., novel, play, short-story, etc.), Year in which it was 
written. Whatever historical or social events of the period have sig- 
nificance in relation to the work. 
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III. Theme of the work. Its dominant idea. Is it “dated,” i.e., treating of a prob- 
lem no longer of interest? 


IV. Setting of the story. Date of period covered by it. 


V. Short synopsis, including names of principal characters and their inter- 
relation, (About 100 words.) 


VI. Author’s purpose in writing it (if you can deduce it from the reading 
of the book). 


VII. Any striking or memorable bit that appealed to you and should appeal 
to others. A high light of the story, which may be action, description of 
character or scene, author’s philosophy, etc. Choose something which 
would induce others to want to read the whole work (if you liked it). 

VIII. Criticism of the characters. Are they real? Is the author more interested 
in them, or in his plot? 
IX. The story situation, It is real? Is it fantastic or imaginative? 

X. Your personal reaction. Is the book interesting? Why? Are the descrip- 
tions brief, or too long to be interesting? Does the setting seem natural 
and something you can visualize? Is local color well-used or over-used? 
What of the author’s vocabulary? Is the style old-fashioned? 

XI. If you have read other works by the same author, compare them. Com- 
pare it with works in English literature with which you are familiar. 

XII. What is the place of this work in the development of the nation’s litera- 
ture? What were its forerunners, and sources? Is it part of some move- 


ment? Did it have any influence on later writers in the same or other 
nations ? 


XIII. Would others enjoy reading it? Why? What would you think of its 
chances of sale and popularity in this country in translation? If the 
book read is intended for classroom use, in what classes and with what 
types of student would it have its greatest success? 


Perhaps one might argue that a literary training is a prerequisite for 
such a report. True, if we were to grade it like a freshman theme. But if 
we are contributing to the all-round training of our students, this outline 
will give a basis to judge books later, or will help in preparing papers for 
literary clubs or book reviews for lodge or church. And it also guides the 
student toward what we are stressing: handling Spanish as if it were an- 
other native language. 

And in conclusion, a word about that ogre of the students: final exam- 
inations. Shall they rehash the books which the student has covered in 
class, or deal with new material? We are trying to prepare our students 
for their life after graduation, when they must be ready to understand 
whatever material in the foreign tongue they happen to find. For this 
reason, I believe new material provides the best test. 

As I said, part of our Comprehension Examination, given at the end of 
two years of study, includes a newspaper article to be summarized. We 
also usually present a short complete story accompanied by a score or 
more questions, and also part of an essay or series of short paragraphs 
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with true-false statements. To those who pass with distinction, we give 
our congratulations, knowing that they can use their Spanish practically 
and—if they continue studying—they may some day reach the point where 
they will actually find pleasure in reading the language. 

But even over those who did rather poorly in the language classes we 
do not grieve. We believe that we have helped them gain an experience. 
We have shaken them out of their insular position. We have helped them 
see that there are other people, other ideas, other ways of saying things 
and looking at facts. Their attempts to learn to read a foreign language 
have not been wholly wasted. 


LESSONS FROM THE ASTP OF LANGUAGE 
TEACHING FOR NORMAL TIMES* 


Paut P. Rocers 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


S THE colleges and universities of the country, confronted with the 

much-publicized success of the AST Program in languages, ponder 

what profit they may derive therefrom, it is immediately obvious that the 

Army methods cannot be taken over in toto. To do so would cause a 

violent dislocation of the college curriculum and perhaps a nullification of 
the broader aims of language study. 

The objectives of the ASTP in language instruction, though seemingly 
broad in one respect, that the trainee be expected “to understand every- 
thing spoken by any native on any normal subject . . . and that the trainee 
learn to speak the language with fluency and accuracy," are narrow, or 
rather incomplete, in others, inasmuch as reading and writing were rele- 
gated to subsidiary positions, and the recognized broader objectives of 
higher education were given little attention, if any, 

The needs of the Army were specific and for a definite moment. Large 
numbers of men with language fluency were needed by the various branches 
of the Armed Services, many of these calling also for a specialized knowl- 
edge, that is, military knowledge. The lack of a sufficiently large number 
of qualified persons was due in great part to reasons which most language 
teachers are aware of. Even if enough individuals skilled in foreign tongues 
had been found, it seems certain that some schools would still have had to 





* A paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Association, New York City, December 
30, 1944. 

*A Survey of Language Classes in the Army Specialized Training Program. Pre- 
pared for the Commission on Trends in Education of The Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America. (Second edition.) New York, 1944, 12. 
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be set up to give them a specialized training within the language of their 
competency. 

Is the Army war-time objective the desired objective of the peace-time 
college? Most college and university teachers must be agreed that it is not. 
Yet, under pressure of a general and one-sided opinion which has been 
spread about the country by the newspapers and popular periodicals, the 
feeling that learning to speak a language is a sufficient end in itself has 
begun to penetrate even the higher educational levels. The aims of colle- 
giate language instruction should be broader than those of the ASTP. 
They should be unlimited, and directed chiefly toward founding the stu- 
dent in the cultural and humane values of the peoples whose language is © 
being studied. 

The ASTP has one message for those who believe that the acquisition 
of limited linguistic skills (i.e., the ability to speak and understand a 
foreign tongue) is the summum bonum of language study ; and another to 
those of us who believe that such skills should be employed in the realiza- 
tion of higher objectives. We may, and should, adapt from the ASTP 
those employable techniques which will permit us to get better results in 
shorter time in the early stages of language teaching. However, we must 
not surrender to practical needs alone, or we shall become a nation of 
technicians ; nor, indeed, must a complete surrender be made at any moment. 

The mechanistic process employed by the ASTP has undeniably produced 
good results within the limits of the objectives set. But the mechanistic 
process cannot become a substitute for true learning. Language is, after 
all, a tool, and ought to be used in the attainment of other ends. In this 
connection Professor Wolfgang Paulsen, writing in the November issue 
of The German Quarterly, has raised the important question whether the 
acquiring of language skills is legitimately a part of college work. Does it 
not really belong to the elementary and high schools, in order that the 
college years may be devoted to the handling of these skills and to the 
achievement of what are accepted as the true aims of higher education ?* 

However, our educational system being what it is on both the lower and 
higher levels, the teaching of oral-aural skills has a legitimate place in the 
colleges and universities. Every language teacher is aware of the intense 
desire felt by students to speak the language they are studying. And until 
such time as the country’s educationists can be awakened to the value of 
languages and the need for wholly competent language instruction on the 
lower educational levels, the colleges and universities must meet this situa- 


* Wolfgang Paulsen: “The A.S.T.P. Experiment and Our Future Language 
Courses,” The German Quarterly (Army Specialised Training Program Issue), 
November, 1944, 171, 
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tion in the very best way they can. It must be met and linguistic skills must 
be supplied within the first year or two years. 

It is in the achievement of this early instructional objective that the col- 
leges have most to learn from the ASTP, whose techniques and emphases 
have been so different from those employed by most of our higher insti- 
tutions. 

In this connection let us turn to the report of the Special Committee of 
the Modern Language Association. In the words of Dean Henry Grattan 
Doyle, found in the second edition of the report, what this Survey Group 
has to say “deserves careful consideration, because it has had broader and 
at the same time more intimate contact with the program than any other 
group.”* 

The Survey Group is frank to state that in the ASTP language instruc- 
tion was carried on under certain conditions which, in many cases, cannot 
be met by the colleges. The conditions of ASTP instruction made possible 
techniques which often cannot be separated from those conditions. 

In the first place a very large number of hours per week was given to 
language instruction—fifteen or more. It is apparent that in a nine-months 
period of study much more time, concentrated time at that, could be given 
to a language than in three or even four years in our colleges. (In the 
nine-months, or thirty-six-weeks, period a student received approximately 
17 hours of instruction per week, or a total of 612 hours. In the college 
offering five hours the first year and three hours during the second, third, 
and fourth years, a student taking one course per year receives a total of 
504 hours of language instruction.) Now, it is plain that the college cannot 
give six hundred hours of language instruction in one year without a com- 
plete dislocation of the curriculum, even though the aim be the worthy 
one of equipping the student with language skills in short time. 

Again, according to the report of the Survey Group, the students were 
selected, and in general had definite linguistic aptitude and were superior 
to the average at representative universities and colleges. And it adds that 
even then some couldn’t keep up with the work. Obviously, again, under 
the present set-up in most colleges, where a certain number of hours of 
foreign language is required of every student for graduation, no such 
selected group may be had with which to people our language classes, 

Now, it seems apparent that in the colleges and universities, though we 
may not hope or even desire to give the elementary student six hundred 
hours of linguistic instruction per nine-months year, there must be a con- 
siderable increase in the number of hours per week which can be devoted 


to language study, either in the classroom or in the laboratory, with addi- 
tional credit or without. 


* Op. cit., 27. 
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And may a selective process not possibly be developed whereby those 
students who are early recognized as possessing definite linguistic inapti- 
tudes may be got rid of ? Could they not be put into a conventional grammar- 
composition-reading class, or cared for in some other way? 

It is in the matter of techniques that I believe the colleges have most to 
learn from the ASTP, especially in the early stages of instruction. The 
report of the Survey Group tells us that definite techniques were employed, 
and again that different devices were employed in different schools, and, 
further, that broad experimentation was tried. It is for the colleges to 
learn which experiments were the most successful, and what their adapt- 
ability to college instruction will be. Another special committee, or perhaps 
the same one, might well study carefully the question of the applicability 
of ASTP techniques and devices to language teaching in the American 
academic world. 

However, it seems certain that regardless of which techniques and de- 
vices are taken over, there must be, for some time at least, a continued 
experimentation which may give us a new and special methodology more 
precisely suitable to language instruction under college conditions. But, 
even so, the experience of the ASTP can show us which of many devices 
already used are worthless. And the definitely good results achieved under 
the Army Program may readily give us a starting-point in techniques on a 
higher plane than that now found in most institutions. From there it is 
obviously our duty to go forward and not backward in the imparting of 
language skills to students. 

That the effects of the ASTP on collegiate language instruction will be 
many cannot be doubted. Only two or three need be mentioned here. 

In.the first place, a regeneration of language programs in order to profit 
by the lessons learned from the ASTP will call for some revision of the 
college curriculum. 

This would be necessary in the first year or years, if only to meet the 
need for the larger number of hours which will be required by the early 
intensive courses. An example is that introduced by the University of 
Iowa, as reported in Crofts Modern Language News (December, 1944). 
There they have adopted a “new type of language instruction which reduces 
the basic language training to one year with eight credit-hours. The courses 
are divided into two units in the modern languages—a reading unit and a 
speaking unit... . There are three hours of general instruction in large . 
groups and two hours of drill in small drill groups.” At Princeton “inten- 
sive courses are being tried . . . meeting ten hours a week, three hours for 
demonstration and seven hours for drill. . . . These courses carry double 
credit and count as two-fifths of a normal undergraduate program.” Yale 
has ten-hour intensive courses. Other modifications of the conventional 
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language programs have been put into effect at Indiana and Syracuse 
Universities, and experimental plans have been completed by numerous 
other institutions. 

At Yale University the President's Committee on the Teaching of 
Modern Languages makes “the specific recommendation that a beginning 
course in a foreign language should count as three-fifths of a student’s 
program during the first term, with a suggested total of fourteen hours, 
four to be spent in class meetings and ten in drill sessions.’”* 

Another effect of the ASTP on college language teaching is surely going 
to be a higher, or shall we say, different, standard for the qualification of 
teachers of elementary courses, assuming that these are to be intensive 
courses. The American teacher is going to have to possess a much better 
oral and aural command of the language than is now generally the case; 
the qualified bilingual teacher will come into his own; and native drill- 
masters are going to be used more and more. 

As time passes there will come into existence a corps of teachers who will 
be specialists in elementary, intensive language instruction. 

I do not at the present moment view the appearance of this body of 
drill specialists with alarm or even with the misgivings which find expres- 
sion in the Report of the President’s Committee at Yale University, whose 
memorandum states that “it is feared (by some) that the modern language 
groups would soon consist of a large and shifting body of drill-masters 
without erudition or professional sense, one or two instructors whose sole 
interest is in the teaching of language, and a small group of historical 
scholars and critics—so small that there would not be an adequate staff for 
undergraduate instruction in literature, or for graduate instruction.’* 
Such a disastrous situation might, indeed, result if the colleges and uni- 
versities had no other aims than those of the ASTP. On the other hand, 
it is only logical to assume that an earlier and better acquisition of language 
skills will increase the demand for use of these skills in the study of the 
literatures and cultures of the countries whose language has been‘ studied. 
And it is not logical further to believe that such a growth of interest will 
tend rather to produce, sooner or later, a larger number of “scholars and 
critics” ? 

The ASTP does not offer a solution for all the problems of language 
teaching on the college and university level. That it has emphasized for us 
certain ways in which we may improve instruction directed toward the 
imparting of linguistic skills must be apparent to the most conservative 
among us. But the matter is not simple for the colleges and universities, 


* Hispania, October, 1944, 389. 
* Hispania, December, 1944, 391. 
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no matter with what willingness they approach the experience of the 
ASTP. Numerous questions arise, whose answers are not yet clear and 
perhaps will not be so until after broad and scientific (i.e., controlled) 
experimentation on the collegiate level. Among such questions the follow- 
ing are but a few: 

1, Must there not be a pretty general and close agreement on objectives 
in language instruction in the academic world? 

2. To what degree were the results of the ASTP in languages limited 
results? And must these limitations be accepted in language instruc- 
tion on the collegiate level? 

3. What selection, if any, of students for language study can be made 
in colleges and universities? Or, should any selection at all be at- 
tempted ? 

4. Which techniques are adaptable to college classes? 

5. For whom are the new methods to be intended? 

6. Though the results of the new “life-like” methods are at the moment 
more brilliant, is there any reason to believe they will be more lasting 
than those of the old-fashioned grammar-composition method? 

7. Is speaking ability in a language really of more benefit to the average 
American under peace-time conditions than reading knowledge ?* 


*Some of these questions were suggested by the special issue of The German 
Quarterly (November, 1944). See in particular Wolfgang Paulsen, “The A.S.T.P. 
Experiment and Our Future Language Courses,” and Norbert Fuerst, “Towards 
Defining the Intensive Course.” 





LANGUAGES IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


/ 
(The following is presented as one of the recommendations of the Joint 
Survey Group. ) 


Language Instruction. Greater emphasis will be placed upon the importance 
of language qualifications at the time of the recruitment of personnel and 
encouragement will be given to the study of languages by personnel already 
in the service. The number of officers detailed for special language study in 
the United States and abroad will be increased, and whenever possible officers 
assigned to new posts will be given an opportunity for language study pricr to 
their departure and for a reasonable period after arrival. . . . Officers will be 
encouraged also to keep up language study throughout their active careers. 
The first group of officers selected for Russian language study started their 
courses the first of November (1944).—From “Foreign Service Planning”, 
by Monnett B. Davis, Acting Director, Office of the Foreign Service, Depart- 
ment of State, in the American Foreign Service Journal, vol. 22, no, 1 
(January, 1945), p. 10. 
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Jerome LITTMANN 


Formerly Training Instructor tone Oil and Transport 
Company, Aruba, Curacao 


Den mar Caribe 

Di brisa fuerte 

Tin un islita 

Cu yam’ Aruba— 
“In the Caribbean Sea, 

Wind-swept, 

Is a tiny isle 

Called Aruba—” 


S° BEGINS the Papiamento song Aruba Dushi, which chants the charms 
of “Sweet Aruba,” one of the three little Caribbean islands just north 
of Venezuela forming the Territory of Curacao: Aruba, Bonaire, and 
Curacao. Di brisa fuerte affirms that they are right in the path of the trade 
winds, The trades blow here a!l year round with a mean velocity of about 
15 m.p.h., and always from the same direction—northeast. Indigenous to 
these islands is the divi-divi tree (Caesalpinia coriaria), a short tree with 
small green leaves that in other, less breezy stations of its habitat must take 
on the normally haphazard appearance forced on trees by heliotropism. But 
in these islands, the constant push of the trade winds has blown all the little 
divi-divis into the same tortured pattern: they look like women, bent over 
from the waist, with their long hair horizontal in the wind. The steady, 
relentless trades, by their untiring, century-old strain, have standardized, 
swept clean of all wayward branches, made almost identical one with 
another, these divi-divis that otherwise would have been as individual, as 
non-conforming as, well let us say—one Spanish irregular verb and another. 

On July 26, 1499, the Spanish navigator, Afonso Ojeda, accompanied by 
Amerigo Vespucci, entered the bottle-neck harbor of Curacao. In 1502 
Ojeda came back to the island as Governor, and so began the history of 
Papiamento: a language molded, beaten, whipped, hammered, blown into 
simple, ultra-modern form by no less than forty-five nationalities during 
the course of four centuries. As the persistent northeast trades have blown 
all the wayward branches of the divi-divis into a regular, southwesterly 
direction, so have the no less persistent efforts of the forty-five nationali- 
ties toward a lingua franca, a common meeting ground of communication, 
blown Carib and Arawak Indian, African Negro, Dutch, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, English, and French into the unbelievably regular Papiamento. A 
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language without the benefit, or drag, of textbooks. No stuffy arguments 
by fussy grammarians. The stilted, binding influence of no archaic litera- 
ture. Forty-five nationalities laughed, cried, talked, joked, fought, haggled, 
loved, hated, lived with each other for four hundred years. The result: 
Papiamento. 

Constructions too complex for a Portuguese Jew to use with a Carib 
Indian—out. Pronunciations too awkward for a Spaniard to use with a 
Negro African slave—out. Words too formal for a Brazilian swain to 
use with his Chinese girl—out. Spellings too difficult for the Dutch gover- 
nor to use in his tax-law declarations for the children of a Hindu mother 
and a French father—out. Into the molten language went the latest slang 
from the rebel English Colonies ; the saltiest words in the pirate vocabulary 
of the Spanish Main; the most picturesque intonations from slaves newly 
arrived from the African jungles. 

Seldom written, never taught in schools, but handed down from mouth 
to mouth through the generations, what has lasted is the wheat without 
the useless chaff. Papiamento (the word itself means “speaking”’) is pithy, 
concise, quintessential, utilitarian, unencumbered with trifling adornments; 
in a word: streamlined. 

The strategic position of Curacao in the Caribbean, its excellent harbor, 
and the salt-licks of adjacent Bonaire have made its two hundred and ten 
sea-fringed square miles a tempting bait attracting the colonial forces of 
Spain, France, England, Holland, and free-lance revolutionists ever since 
the fifteen-hundreds. Its extensive sea trade lured three-masted birds of 
prey flying the Jolly Roger; little Aruba still whispers of pirate caves and 
of sunken treasure in the waters of Balashi. 

The hundred and thirty-two years of Spanish rule between 1502 and 
1634 gave Papiamento its Castilian base, which accounts for about sixty 
per cent of the language; but it got a powerful impetus with the arrival of 
Samuel Cohefio in 1634. In that year the Spaniards retired from the Terri- 
tory in favor of the Dutch. Cohefio, originally a Portuguese Jew, came from 
Holland to serve as interpreter between the Dutch, Spaniards, and native 
Indians. The fact that in 1634 he was named “Captain of the Indians” — 
indicates that he must have had immediate success in bringing these diverse 
peoples together with some sort of language mélange. 

Peter Stuyvesant, Governor of Curacao in 1643, made the island the 
flourishing center of the African slave trade. Through the intercession of 
commercial houses in Madrid, slaves were imported from the Gold Coast, 
the Congo, Loango, and Angola. To Stuyvesant goes the malodorous credit 
of having started Curagao on its two-hundred-year career of being the 
principal purveyor of slaves for the Spanish colonies. Peter Stuyvesant 
left behind in Curagao his right leg and a pungent jungle flavor in Papia- 
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mento. The West India Company licensed the influx into Curagao of 
groups, mostly Portuguese, fleeing from racial and religious persecution. 
Attempted invasions by the French, and the English rule from 1804 to 
1816, provided more piquant seasoning for the simmering language. 

From down deep in the holds of the slave ships bringing their cargoes 
of misery from the Congo to the Curazolefio market, comes one of the 
Papiamento nouns: macamba. It has been reported as derived from an 
African dialect where it meant “white man.” Behind the word macamba 
lurk the filthy, 125-foot sailing ships carrying hundreds of black, tortured 
souls ; the dysentery, the scurvy, the fever, the pleurisy that almost halved 
the human cargoes before the boats sailed into St. Annabaai. Survivors of 
these foul voyages were, upon landing, further subjected to hot-iron 
branding on their chests or arms. The inhuman treatment the poor blacks 
suffered is still part of the sad connotation of macamba. It is now simply 
the Papiamento term for Dutchman, but something distasteful lingers 
with the pronouncing of the word. 

Papiamento verbs are a delight to the grammar-weary. Tradesmen and 
pirates, slave-traders and sailors have business to transact and, generally 
speaking, care precious little whether the e changes to ¢ or the third-person- 
singular takes an s so long as the other fellow knows what you are talking 
about. Papiamento has the present, imperfect, future, and perfect tenses ; 
the active and passive voices; the indicative, potential, and subjunctive 
modes. All regular! What makes conjugation in Papiamento as rippling as 
a mountain stream is that three of the four tenses are patterned on the 
verb ta, “to be.” Learn ta, and you have three-quarters of the inflected 
forms of all the other verbs (see accompanying chart). 

Words in Papiamento derived from Spanish are stripped of their em- 
bellishments and reduced to stark utility. For example, the Spanish verb 
caber, a nightmare disturbing the repose of Spanish students, is caba in 
Papiamento and goes through its tenses as just caba, blissfully unaware 
of all the tortuous inflections of its castellano cognate. Significar and 
obscuro are denuded to nifica and scur. 

Rules are unnecessary when all nouns form their plurals in exactly the 
same way. Add the third-person-plural pronoun, nan, to a noun, any noun, 
all nouns! and you get the plural. In the last few years Papiamento has 
acquired such staunch North American substantives as bus and truck. In 
Aruba, Bonaire, and Curacao they speak of two busnan, and more than 
one truck is referred to as trucknan. 

In a similar fashion, words and phrases from other languages have been 
assimilated, down through the decades, into Papiamento. It is rather 
curious that names of practically all instruments and working tools— 
hermentnan—are of Dutch origin, while expressions applying to social life, 
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MODEL PAPIAMENTO CONJUGATIONS 








THE VERB TA (BE) THE VERB STIMA (LOVE) 
INDICATIVE MODE 
Present Tense 
Active Passive 
Mi Nos || Mi Nos | Mi Nos 
Bo? ta Boso || Bo> ta stima Boso | Bo? ta worde stima Boso 
E Nan || E Nan | E Nan 


Imperfect Tense 





Mi Nos Mi Nos | Mi Nos 
Bo? tabata Boso || Bo) tabata stima {Boso | Bo} tabata worde stima { Boso 











E Nan || E Nan | E Nan 
Future Tense 
Mi Nos Mi Nos | Mi Nos 
Bo? lota Boso || Bo} lo stima Boso | Bo? lo worde stima Boso 
E Nan || E Nan | E Nan 
Perfect Tense 
The verb ta Mi Nos | Mi Nos 
lacks this Bo?) a stima Boso | Bo? a worde stima Boso 
tense. E Nan | E Nan 
POTENTIAL MODE 
Present Tense 
Mi Nos Mi Nos | Mi Nos 
Bo? por ta Boso || Bo} por stima Boso | Bo? por worde stima 4 Boso 
E Nan |] E Nan | E Nan 


Future Tense 





Mi Nos |} Mi Nos | Mi Nos 
Bo> loporta {Boso || Bo} loporstima {Boso| Bo? loporwordestima 4 Boso 
Nan || E Nan | E Nan 


Past-Time 











Mi Nos || Mi Nos | Mi Nos 
Bo} por tabata {Boso || Bo} porastima {Boso| Bo} porawordestima ‘ { Boso 
Nan || E Nan | E Nan 








religion, and etiquette have a Latin background and character: zaag (saw), 
scruf (screw), trekter (funnel), potlood (pencil), lessenaar (desk), verf 
(paint), sker (scissors), bril (spectacles). But a typical advertisement in 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE 


The Subjunctive Mode, for the most part, duplicates the Indicative except in the 
past-time tenses, which are blended as in the Potential Mode: 











Past-Time 
Active Passive 

Mi Nés || Mi Nos | Mi Nos 
Bo? lotabata {Boso || Bo) loa stima Boso | Bo} loaworde stima {Boso 
E Nan |] E Nan | E Nan 

Imperative: Imperative: 

Sea Stima 
Ta has no Participles: 
participles. Present: stimando Past: stima 








Any other verb stem (e.g., admira admire or be surprised at, combini agree, cushina cook, 
parti divide, guia guide, hari laugh, sinja learn or teach, salba save) can be put through 
the above inflections with hardly an exception. 


the weekly newspaper, La Cruz, would read: Pa medio di es lineanan aki 
nos kier expresa nos sincera gratitud na tur amigo-+ conocirnan ku di un 
of otro manera a munstra nos nan atencion na ocasion di morto di nos 
inolvidable casa, tata, ruman i amigo, Adolfo Tromp (Q.E.P.D.) No 
nomber di e famia: B. V.. Tromp. 

“By means of these lines, we want to express our sincere gratitude to 
all friends and acquaintances who, in one way or another, showed us 
their attention on the occasion of the death of our unforgettable husband, 
father, brother, and friend, Adolfo Tromp (may he rest in peace). In the 
name of the family: B. V. Tromp.” 

That announcement is not Papiamento. It is a stilted form affected for 
public notices, invitations, and the like. It demonstrates clearly that, while 
the Dutch derivations are for the homely, everyday matters, a sprinkling 
of Spanish lends elegance and finesse. ; 

Genders go by the board in Papiamento. The definite article is e; the 
indefinite article is um; both may precede any noun. E homber, e muher, 
e potlood. The man, the woman, the pencil. Un muchahomber, un mucha- 
muher, un scool. A boy, a girl, a school. 

In Spanish 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 are diez, once, doce, trece, catorce, 
quince ; 16, 17, 18, 19 are dieciséis, diecisiete, dieciocho, diecinueve. Papia- 
mento has recognized this inconsistency by counting diez, diezun, diezdos, 
diestres, diezcuatro, diezcinco, and then on into diezseis, etc. 

Syntax is refreshingly simple. Subject, predicate—in that order—and 
that’s all. Interrogatory sentence: use a question-mark and raise the pitch 
in your voice. E tin idea di bai Korsou. “He is thinking of going to 
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Curagao.” E tin idea di bai Korsou? “Is he thinking of going to Curacao?” 

The polite form of European tongues has its simplified counterpart in 
Papiamento. The name of the person addressed is used rather than the 
personal pronoun. Bo ta gusta mi sombré? “Do you like my hat?” is the 
intimate form. Sr. Croes ta gusta mi sombré? “Do you like my hat, Mr. 
Croes?” is the polite form. 

Papiamento pronunciation has been worn down to a mirror smooth- 
ness. The Spanish mujer is muher in Papiamento. The aspirated h gives 
you almost the same effect as j, but with much less effort. The i (elle) of 
Castilian is eroded down to y. Spanish v’s are b’s. The word llave (key) 
in Papiamento is yabi. Try pronouncing the two and see if yabi isn’t Have 
after a greasing job. 

The idiom is kept up-to-date. A droll wise-crack, a delicious bon mot— 
if it introduces a snappy new word or the new use of an old world—soon 
becomes a permanent fixture. About ten years ago, an Aruban with a 
gouty faot entered the dispensary of the newly-established oil company on 
that island. “Better stay away from cheap rum,” joked the doctor. The 
story spread, and ever since the Papiamento word for cheap rum has been 
hinchapia, “swollen foot.” E ta toca piano bon (“He plays the piano 
well”) is standard for a nimble-fingered kleptomaniac. The stale maxim, 
Anochi tur pushi ta pretu (“At night all cats are black”), met the tempo 
of the times by being altered to Den e blackout tur pushi ta pretu. - 

Surely, no poetry in any language was ever more fervidly instant than 
this song that rose from the exultant throats of 7,989 slaves of the Terri- 
tory of Curacao, emancipated July 1, 1863: 

Rumannan! Gradici cu nos 
Pa Cielo su bondad. 

Bam canta awor cu tur nos bos 
Biba La Libertad! 
Awe pa boluntad di Rei 
I boz di nos nacion, 

Igual nos ta dilanti lei 
I liber di tur shon. 


“Brothers! Give thanks with us 
For Heaven’s grace. 
Come and sing now with might and main 
Long live Liberty! 
Today, by the will of the King 
And decree of our country 
We are equal before the law 
And freed of all masters.” 


There is no wealth of literature in Papiamento. It is not possible to 
quote long passages, the immortal heritage of a national genius. But a 
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storehouse of philosophy and human understanding has been compressed 
into their proverbs. A few words take the place of libraries. Thought, 
human perception, compensation for great books are in the Papiamento 
proverbionan. Volumes are contained in simple sentences bandied across 
the family dinner-table, in the reprimands given by mothers to their way- 
ward young ‘uns. 

Mrs. Croes, for instance, chatting with Mrs. Oduber over the cactus 
fence separating their respective back yards, might demonstrate an undue 
interest in the private affairs of Mrs. Oduber’s household. Mrs. Oduber, 
who is an isolationist and “likes for people to mind strictly to their own 
business,” might say, Panja sushi mester ta laba na cas. “Dirty clothes 
must be washed at home.” That expression would not have been coined 
by Mrs. Oduber. It is generations old and is succinct for reminding people 
that a family skeleton must be kept in its closet. 3 

Children sometimes are a nuisance, but what are you to do? No tin wea 
pa stoba yiu malucu. “There isn’t a pot to stew bad children in.” Children 
can’t be cooked, used in any way: you've just got to suffer them. Speaking 
of family woes, Pieww di bo mes cabez ta pica mas duro. “Lice on your 
own head bite harder.” When trouble hits one’s own flesh-and-blood, one 
feels it'more keenly than when it strikes next door. 

Can’t you see a shy Aruban boy of eighteen who has been casting bashful 
glances at pretty little Maximina Dirksz—can’t you hear his father telling 
him, Amor scondi ta tempo perdi. “Undeclared love is time lost.” Puppy 
love: Amor di mucha ta awa den macutu. ‘““Teen-age love is water in an 
open-work basket.” Cooperation: Un man ta laba otro; tur dos ta bira 
limpi. “One hand washes the other; both get clean.” Tiring exhibitionists 
who love to bewail and bemoan their sad histories in public are told, Larga 
morto na santana, bin yora na cas. “Leave the corpse at the cemetery; go 
home to cry.” 

The age-old truths brought home by our English adages acquire new 
facets when ground by Papiamento cutters. “A new broom sweeps clean” 
gets its direct antithesis with Un basora bieuw conoce tur huki den cas. 
“An old broom knows all the corners in the house.” “Cleanliness is next to 
Godliness” surely can’t have an opposing voice. But to a people for whom 
fresh water is a luxury (it is sold at so-much a can), it must certainly be 
a comfort at times to repeat, Curpa sushi no ta mata. “A dirty body 
doesn’t kill.” “Chickens come home to roost” has its Caribbean version, 
Giambo bieuw a bolbe na wea. “Old okra comes back to the pot.” Like 
father, like son”: Pampuna no sa pari calbas. “The pumpkin plant doesn’t 
bear calabashes.” Wells in these islands are generally level with the surface 
of the ground with no superstructure. Ora bise a hoga, nan ta dempel e 
pos. “After the calf is drowned, they cover the well.”—‘“After the horse is 
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stolen, the stable door is locked.” Many an American child has answered 
his disciplining parent’s classical “This hurts me more than it does you,” 
with an unspoken “Oh yeah?” Papiamento gets down to undisguised brass 
tacks with, Mehor un yiu yora cu su mama yora. “Better the child cry 
than his mother.” 

This next proverb brings to mind the newspaper story of the Nazi puppet 
who had been conducting a fierce anti-Semitic campaign in a Balkan country. 
Somehow or other it finally came to light that this official himself had 
had a Hebraic grandmother, He retired ignominiously from public life. 
No scupi na cielo, pa e no cai ben bo mes cara. “Don’t spit upwards, for it 
will fall back in your own face.”* 

Lizards are a problem in the Territory. They eat produce as fast as it 
grows. Fences between fields offer an excellent means of transportation 
for the pests. Si bo no kier tin gera cu lagadishi, no planta boonchi cerca e 
trankera. “If you don’t want war with the lizards, don’t plant beans near 
the fence.” Be a bit circumspect if you’re not after trouble. “Don’t lead 
with your chin!” The monkey is a favorite foil of Papiamento proverbs. 
Actually, monkeys are not found locally, but somehow macacu is an epithet 
that appeals when describing a fool. At the child who has broken a newly- 
received toy by excessive handling, the Papiamento parent shakes a repri- 
manding finger: Macacu ta hunga cu wowo di su ‘yiu te ora e sacele. “A 
monkey plays with its baby’s eye until the eye falls out.” That experience 
is the best teacher, even for the simpleton, is exemplified by Un macacu 
ta subi palu di sumpinja un biahe so. “A monkey climbs a cactus tree only 
once.” 

Its dry, unbountiful climate makes the Territory of Curagao barren and 
unfruitful. Instead of the lush growth expected of the tropics, in “good” 
years (average yearly rainfall: 16:29 inches) there are a few beans, 
skimpy maize, tiny watermelons, and an occasional cashew fruit. In bad 
years (not infrequently, the annual rainfall is but eight to twelve inches) 
there are the cacti and the sea-grapes. Keeping body and soul together on 
maize boiled in brackish well-water (funchi) has made the inhabitants 
philosophical in the face of arid adversity. Si e no yobe, lo pinga. “If it 
doesn’t rain, it will at least drizzle.”—“It’s a long lane that has no turning.” 

There are scores of other Papiamento proverbs illustrating the patience 
inculcated by the geographical Mother Hubbard whose cupboard is only 
too often bare: Ora no tin pan, mester come casaba. “When there isn’t 
bread, one must eat cassava.” The rigors of wrathful waters have elicited 
a similar sentiment from seafaring English peoples, “Any old port in a 


* This is of course a translation of a Spanish proverb—used in Don Quijote—and 
others common in Papiamento doubtless have a Spanish source. Eprror, 
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storm.” Observing a fowl enjoying a dust-bath has helped many a neces- 
sarily ascetic citizen of the Territory put up with his own meagre lot. 
Gallinja ta banja cu e awa cu e tin. “A chicken bathes with the sort of 
water she has at hand.” 

To the wastrel who forgets that Nature is inexorable, that seeds not 
planted when a few drops of rain fall can rarely be sown later, that only 
poor substitutes can be found for bounties once let slip; the wrinkled old 
Aruban lady with the black shawl over her head would say, Esun cu ta 
perde sonjo na cabez, ta busk’e na pia. “He who loses sleep in his head 
must seek it in his feet.” A foot asleep is a sad compensation for a night’s 
rest, she means. The man who squanders a substantial legacy may later 
have to seek a hand-to-mouth existence selling lottery tickets in the street. 

The weary mother says to the child fretting under the monotonous diet 
of fish, salt meat, and boiled maize, Cachor nenga wesu, ta wesu mes e 
mester come. “A dog turns down a bone; it’s that very bone he must eat.” 
The exigencies of life make it unwise to turn up one’s nose at any bit of 
sustenance ; stern necessity will make it mighty welcome later on. Enforced 
submission to the hardships inflicted by dour environment and circum- 
stances has been epitomized with, Ora bo ta bao e palu, mester wanta cu 
sushi di para. “When you’re under a tree, you must put up with bird- 
droppings.” : 

The Territory’s scanty flora and fauna have made local people unmerci- 
fully dependent on the outside world. Wars, piracy, and sea blockades 
have continually shut off supplies, forcing them back on their own poor, 
inadequate resources. The privations necessarily brought on by warfare to 
any people have, therefore, been felt more keenly by them, isolated as they 
are. When submarines in the Second World War cut off the accustomed 
provisions from the States and Europe, Curazolefios shrugged their 
shoulders, did without, and said what many generations of their ancestors 
have said over and over again in the course of Curagao’s turbulent past— 
in 1804, for instance, during the siege of the island by the English Com- 
mander Bligh—or in 1713, for another instance, during the invasion of 
the French under de Cassart—Tempo di gera to tin misa. “In time of 
war, there isn’t any religion.” In wartime, luxuries are not to be had. 

Volaptk, Esperanto, Ido and at least eight other artificial tongues have 
been fostered as international languages for their (1) easy phonetics, (2) 
simple grammar, (3) facility of translation and interpretation, and (4) 
Occidental vocabulary base. Papiamento has all four attributes, and what is 
more it has what no manufactured language can ever boast: a spon- 
taneous, up-from-the-people naturalness. Like the trade winds on the 
divi-divis, the succeeding, heterogeneous generations have gradually worn 
away all egregious, urinatural Papiamentoisms. All the capricious, forward 
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little language upshoots that couldn’t stand the year-by-year, hammering 
blast of pirates, slaves, Conquistadores, Indians, and traveling salesmen 
were soon blown off the parent tree. Trying to be affected in Papiamento is 
like walking down the Bowery in a morning coat and top hat—in either 
case, you won’t get very far. 

That Papiamento has in it truly cosmopolitan elements may be demon- 
strated by this incident. Several years ago, the writer, who knew neither 
Spanish nor Portuguese, boarded the night train at Sao Paulo, Brazil, bound 
for Rio de Janeiro. The intimacy of a tiny compartment shared with a 
non-English-speaking Brazilian is still painful. From 9 p.m. to 6 a.m. the 
conversationless silence was haunting. Wakened from a cat-nap at dawn 
by the sudden lurching of the train, I inadvertently asked, in Papiamento, 
of my fellow-traveler, “Nos a yega?” In purest Papiamento he responded, 
“Ainda no!” That it was Portuguese, too, didn’t faze me. We had material 
with which to break that nine-hour silence! We chatted through breakfast 
in the dining car, and he saw me to my destination in Rio. Still recalling 
his beaming, moustached face bidding me “Te otro bez!” from the rear 
window of a taxi starting down the Avenida President Wilson, the next 
year I boldly used Papiamento for Spanish in lofty Bogota, Colombia. 
Dieztres for trece was humiliating but understandable. 

For three hundred years Dutch has been the official language in the 
Territory of Curacao. Dutch is used in the schools, right from the first 
grades. In an Aruban schoolroom, for example, may be found Aruban, 
Hindu, English Negro, Chinese, and Venezuelan children. In school they 
speak and write a fair Dutch; but once beyond the precincts of learning, 
they chatter and play in an effervescent Papiamento. Government clerks 
may use Dutch all day long while at the office, but at home with their 
families their medium is Papiamento. Even after three centuries of official 
Dutch, the local missionaries—whose churches are, in part, Government- 
supported—must preach in Papiamento. Plain, artless, pointblank Papia- 
mento keeps resisting all onslaughts of the festooned, guileful, and turgid 
European tongues, 

There is an expression to indicate contempt for anything showy that 
contains, in proportion to its glittering promise, a disappointing amount of 
tangible substance: Hopi scuma, poco chocolati. “A lot of foam, but little 
chocolate.” 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES 


Into the midst of vast speculation regarding the intentions of Russia there 
falls an isolated note borne by the radio and announcing that three-quarters 
of the schools in Russia will make the teaching of English compulsory in the 
coming semester. Whether it will be the “Basic English” consisting of 850 
words which already is being taught in the U.S.S.R., and about which the 
noted English scholar I. A. Richards has just written another book, the an- 
nouncement says nothing. What it does indicate clearly is that Russia has no 
intention of going into isolation, and that it is preparing, rather, for more 
extensive communication between its people and those of Great Britain and 
the United States. 

In this country we have never been very good at foreign languages. Milton 
Bracker pointed out recently in a dispatch from the Mediterranean war-zone 
that our soldiers have done very badly with French, despite the fact that 
the teaching of that language has become much more widespread in this 
country in the quarter-century since the First World War. The attitude of 
the soldier is that if he can’t learn French in a few weeks the simple solution 
is to make the North African native speak English. It is not an uncommon 
American attitude. Wendell Willkie once charged that one of our diplomatic 
envoys had lived for years among the people to whom he was accredited 
without ever troubling to learn their language. 

It takes little foresight, however, to envisage the time when Americans must 
either improve their ability with foreign languages or find themselves at a 
serious disadvantage in the post-war world. For in one relationship or another 
we shall find an increasing number of our people spread out all over the 
globe. Their missions may be diplomatic, economic, or industrial. Lacking 
knowledge of the languages of those with whom they work they will suffer 
in proportion to their lack of understanding of cultures they encounter. 

But if we have not made a success of language teaching since our armies 
went to France in 1917 how can we expect to do better in the years to come? 
Perhaps it will be through sharper representations of the rewards to be gained. 
We have never had any trouble teaching automotive mechanics in this coun- 
try, because every youngster has been able to see the necessity of being able 
to fix his own car in an emergency, and there are perfectly obvious jobs to 
be had in the fields of mechanics and science. 

Perhaps the answer to the language problem will be the advertisement of 
world-wide opportunities for the ambitious in foreign fields in days to come. 
Study is always easier when it is a means to a desirable end. The successful 
language teacher of the future may be the one who can best answer the 
student’s question, “Why am I taking this course?” as well as teaching him ~ 
howto acquire the language he essays.—Editorial in New York Times, August 
30, 1943. 
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TENDENCIAS RECIENTES EN LA ENSENANZA 
DE LAS LENGUAS VIVAS* 


José Papin 
Modern Language Editor, D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


Bt que puede afirmarse, sin exageracién, que en este pais la guerra ha 

sido el factor determinante en el florecimiento y decadencia de las 
lenguas, o mejor dicho, de su ensefianza. El conflicto franco-prusiano, por 
ejemplo, que produjo en Europa la unidad alemana, aqui le did un enorme 
impulso al aprendizaje del aleman. El prestigio militar del flamante imperio 
realz6 en seguida los valores culturales y cientificos que en el Nuevo Mundo 
nadie le habia negado nunca a la tierra de Goethe, Beethoven y Kant. El 
aleman crecié en nuestros centros docentes con la rapidez con que crecieron 
los dientes de dragon del mito griego. La hegemonia de esta lengua duré 
cerca de cincuenta afios. La primera guerra mundial la destrondé con la 
violencia del rayo. Por esta misma época nos visit6 el Mariscal Joffre, 
héroe de la primera batalla del Marne, Le acompafiaban, entre otros, dos 
jOvenes oficiales, los tenientes Morize y Giraudoux, y el francés, que siempre 
habia gozado aqui de justa fama y que ahora venia nimbado de gloria 
bélica, de la noche a la mafiana se elevO a la cumbre de las lenguas 
extranjeras. La supremacia del francés duré veinte afios, de 1919 a 1939. 
En este periodo su liderato fué indiscutido. De cada cien alumnos que se 
matriculaban para estudiar lenguas vivas extranjeras en los Estados Unidos, 
sesenta optaban por el francés. Pero vino la segunda guerra mundial y el 
francés bajé de cuadro, como dicen los hipicos, cediéndole el primer puesto 
al espafiol. El espafiol, hoy tan encumbrado, también ha tenido sus vicisi- 
tudes. En la época comprendida entre las dos guerras mundiales, es decir, 
de 1919 a 1939, su ensefianza fué a menudo combatida. Uno de sus mas 
acérrimos enemigos preguntaba una vez: “Si se ensefia el espafiol, ; por qué 
no se ensefia también el hotentote?” Para este buen sefior, mas apasionado 
que inteligente, el espafiol y el hotentote estaban al mismo nivel cultural. 
Entre guerras y guerrillas, el espafiol ha tenido varios florecimientos: ‘el 
primero, a raiz de la guerra hispanoamericana ; el segundo, a principios de 
la primera guerra mundial, y el ultimo con el advenimiento de la politica del 
buen vecino, influida y acelerada ésta por la segunda guerra mundial que 
la politica de buena vecindad barruntaba como esas aves marinas que vuelan 


*Read at the meeting of the New England Chapter, American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts, December 9, 1944. 
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a tierra cuando en el mar se empieza a cuajar la tempestad. Hoy el espafiol 
marcha a la cabeza de la procesién, con quizas el setenta y cinca por ciento 
de la matricula total de lenguas vivas. 

Del actual conflicto no hay que hablar. A él le debemos adem4s de un 
creciente interés por el ruso y el chino, un verdadero diluvio pentecostal de 
lenguas exdticas, cuya existencia el vulgo ignoraba en 1939 y que no obstante 
hoy se ensefian por medio de discos de caucho o discos de carne y hueso 
en una infinidad de escuelas, no sélo aqui sino también dondequiera que 
estan destacadas nuestras tropas. Nietzsche tenia razén: la historia se repite 
en un perpetuo retorno. Estamos presenciando una repeticién del episodio 
de la torre de Babel, una nueva confusién y dispersién de lenguas. A nadie 
le extrafien pues las fabulas que andan de boca en boca sobre milagros 
realizados con novisimos métodos en la ensefianza de las lenguas. 

Dice un viejo refran castellano que cada acerca la brasa a su sardina. 
Unas veces la sardina asada asi sabe a pescado al horno y es un plato 
delicioso para todo el mundo. Pero cuando la brasa se acerca demasiado a la 
sardina, la sardina suele quemarse y entonces sabe a chicharrén y ya no gusta 
tanto. Algunos de los nuevos profetas que creen haber descubierto métodos 
nuevos para la ensefianza han abrasado su sardina a tal grado que ni ellos 
mismos la pueden saborear. 

La guerra ha influido tanto en la ensefianza de las lenguas en este pais, 
que seria insensato menospreciar sus ensefianzas. Los profesores debemos 
estudiar serenamente lo que la tempestad bélica ha sacado a la superficie y 
tratar de ver qué lecciones de valor permanente nos brinda. 

Al estallar el conflicto mundial, las autoridades militares tuvieron que 
enviar misiones técnicas a diversas partes del orbe. Al escoger el personal, 
prefirieron, claro esta, a aquellos oficiales que habian estudiado la lengua 
de los paises a los cuales se les destinaba. ; Pero qué ocurrié ? Que personas 
que alegaban haber estudiado un idioma en la escuela superior y en la 
uniyersidad, dos, cuatro, seis afios, no sabian preguntar dénde estaba la 
estacion del ferrocarril, ni a qué hora salia el tren, ni podian ordenar una 
taza de café, con leche y azticar, ni una cajetilla de cigarrillos. Es mas, en 
uno de esos apuros que no admiten demora, ni siquiera podian preguntar 
por el sitio destinado para ciertas funciones fisiolégicas que los seres 
humanos estan obligados a realizar diariamente y que exigen discrecién y 
decencia. El nombre de este local no se ensefia en casi ningun libro de 
texto de rango académico. E] Estado Mayor se alarmé, No era posible 
depender enteramente de intérpretes porque el enemigo habia perfeccionado 
su sistema de espionaje y lo habia reforzado con una gran variedad de 
quislings y quintos columnistas. El Ejército apelé entonces a remedios 
heroicos: ensefiar a hablar las lenguas por procedimientos de alta presién, 
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por el llamado método intensivo, con la colaboracién de indigenas y de 
discos fonograficos. 

Se ha exagerado mucho sobre los resultados obtenidos por estos métodos 
de alta presién, pero es bueno hacer constar que ni las altas autoridades 
militares ni sus consejeros técnicos son culpables de ello. Es verdad que 
estos métodos no han desenredado el lio de Babel, que todavia seguimos en 
plena confusion. Es verdad que en este picaro mundo no es posible lograr 
ningun bien permanente sin trabajo, sin el copioso sudor de una honrada 
frente. Es verdad que el aprendizaje de una lengua, lo mismo que el buen 
vino, exige, ademas de aplicacién, tiempo, porque sin el tiempo no se va a 
ninguna parte ni se esta en ninguna parte. El tiempo, las contribuciones y 
la muerte, segtin el viejo adagio yanqui, forman una inquebrantable trinidad 
de la cual el hombre no puede prescindir con entera impunidad. Bien vistas las 
cosas, el método intensivo no ha creado pildoras de vitamina lingiiistica que 
uno puede tomar por la mafiana, con el desayuno, y salir hablando chino o 
japonés a la caida del sol. A juzgar por los aspavientos de algunos de las 
corifeos de este movimiento, cualquiera diria que algo parecido ha ocurrido. 
No hay tal. Todavia no se ha inventado nada para ensefiar a hablar ninguna 
lengua sin trabajo y sin dolor, como muy bien ha dicho Henry Grattan Doyle 
en un juicioso articulo.* 

Una de las hazafias lingilisticas que mayores elogios ha recibido de la 
prensa es la del joven teniente que cruzé el Océano Pacifico con un grupo 
de oficiales y un chino. El chino, en esta fabula, desempefia el importante 
papel de informant, guia, o disco de carne y hueso. Cada vez que se repite 
este cuento el prodigio aumenta. Al zarpar el buque,—segun la ultima 
version—el teniente y los otros oficiales que lo acompafiaban no sabian ni 
una jota de chino. El buque flota sobre las aguas del Pacifico cuarenta dias 
y cuarenta noches, como el Arca de Noé bajo el diluvio universal. El diluvio 
se repite, pero ahora es dentro del buque mas bien que fuera del Arca, 
un diluvio de sonidos chinos, con toda su gama de delicadas inflexiones. Al 
cabo de los cuarenta dias, el buque fondea en un puerto del Lejano Oriente 
y, aunque usted no lo crea, al pisar tierra, el teniente y su grupo de oficiales 
dominan a perfeccién la lengua de Confucio. 

Mas tarde yo tuve la oportunidad de conocer al joven teniente a quien 
se le ha atribuido este milagro. Como yo no he aprendido el chino todavia 
no pude juzgar su competencia en la materia, pero le pregunté a uno de sus 
colegas, que también habia realizado milagros con el arabe o el hingaro, 
cémo era posible que en cuarenta dias una persona que no sabia nada de 
chino pudiera ensefiarles esta lengua a otros que tampoco la sabian. Este, 


*“‘T earning Languages in a Hurry’—But Not by Miracles,” School and Society, 
December 18, 1943, vol. 52, no. 1512, 465-467. 
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medio en broma, medio en serio, me contesté : “Nuestra secta esta compuesta 
de magicos prodigiosos. Nosotros partimos del principio que el indigena 
siempre tiene razon. Como el indigena tiene razén y la razon es el mas alto 
atributo humano, el indigena no necesita ni cultura ni gramatica. Lo unico 
que necesita es ponerse en nuestras manos y hacer lo que nosotros indica- 
mos, por sefias. Asi, el indigena habla, habla’y habla, sin mas voluntad que | 
un zombi. Y el alumno repite, repite y repite, como un papagayo. Al cabo 

de las mil y una horas de este juego, el idioma, por una especie de accién | 





capilar, pasa del indigena al sujeto que necesita aprenderlo. ;Cémo? No 
me pregunte usted. ; Es un secreto militar!” 
Tengo que confesar que en esta doctrina lingilistica de nuevo cufio hay 
un principio digno de honda meditacién. Eso de que el indigena tenga razon | 
siempre es sencillamente estupendo. Si este principio se abre paso, triunfa 
y se impone, adids imperialismo, pues el imperialismo auténtica se funda | 
en la sinraz6n del indigena. En buena doctrina imperialista, todo el mundo 
tiene razén excepto el indigena. Si algun dia la razén pasara a ser 
patrimonio exclusivo de los aborigenes, figurense -ustedes el lio que se 
armaria. El hombre blanco tendria que abandonar la pesada cruz que Kipling, 
con pintoresca frase, llamé “the white man’s burden.” Esta nueva doctrina 
lingiiistica es, en verdad, una doctrina revolucionaria. Por eso quizas es 
que ha levantado tan gran polvareda. No me parece que haya que darle toda 
la razon al indigena, pues los monopolios artificiales no son recomendables, 
pero si me gustaria ver al indigena disfrutando de parte de su patrimonio 
en todos los érdenes, incluso en el orden cultural. Ademas, el indigena se 
moriria de risa si alguien le dijera seriamente que él, el indigena, tiene razon 
siempre. La vanidad no es uno de sus vicios mayores. 
El mejor servicio que nos han prestado los lingiistas radicales es de 
| caracter diagndéstico. Cuando se estudia un idioma varios afios y al cabo 
de ellos no se sabe pedir ni taza de café, es forzoso reconocer que | 
hay algo fundamentalmente malo en la ensefianza de esa lengua. Es 
como si uno hiciera gimnasia diaria durante dos, cuatro o seis afios y al cabo 
de ellos saliera paralitico, no pudiera mover un dedo, como algunos 
estudiantes de lenguas que no pueden mover la lengua, o la mueven en vano. 
El esfuerzo que no produce resultados compensatorios carece en absoluto de 
valor. Parece estrafalario que la ensefianza de lenguas vivas en muchas 
partes de la nacién sdlo produzca mudos o tartamudos. 
Nada de esto justifica, sin embargo, el que se caiga en el opuesto extremo 
y se pretenda convertir en refinados hablistas a todas las personas que se 
inscriben para estudiar una lengua. No hay que confundir las especies. 
Muchos alumnos estudian el aleman y el italiano para fines puramente 
culturales o cientificos y no necesitan hablar estas lenguas. Lo mismo ocurre, 
aunque en menor grado, con los que estudian el francés. En cambio, muchas 
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personas que eligen el espafiol y el portugués lo hacen porque desean 
aprender a hablar estas lenguas. Lo justo, lo sabio, es analizar las 
necesidades del estudiantado y proveer las facilidades adecuadas para su 
cabal satisfaccién. Tarde o temprano, cuando se haya aquietado la histeria 
del momento actual, se reconocera este hecho sencillo y las cosas volveran 
a su sitio natural. 

En la matricula de cada lengua siempre habra una minoria de estudiantes 
que querran especializarse en ella para hablarla con correccién y soltura. 
Estos alumnos especializados tendran que dedicar mas tiempo al aprendizaje 
de la lengua. En pequefios grupos de diez o quince tendran que dedicar dos 
o tres horas corridas, varias veces a la semana, a escuchar y a hablar el 
idioma de su eleccién. En esto tendran los servicios de guias o informants, 
discos, la radio, y otros medios auxiliares. La organizacién de esta 
ensefianza, para grupos selectos, es deseable no sdlo en la universidad sino 
también en la escuela superior; pero en ambos niveles tropieza con serias 
dificultades. 

El mundo se achica rapidamente. La navegacién aérea lo achicara 
mas y mas. E] aislamiento, la divisién de pueblos y naciones en “cantones 
acantilados,” no va a ser en el futuro ni deseable ni posible. Los miles de 
turistas que ahora van a Méjico en automévil, volaran mafiana a veranear 
a orillas del Lago Titicaca, o a visitar alguna regién africana o asiatica. 
Muchos de estos turistas querran aprender a hablar la lengua del pais de 
su predileccién. De modo que no se necesita ser muy lince para ver que 
ademas de las cinco lenguas tradicionales que se ensefian en los Estados 
Unidos, habra una creciente demanda de otras lenguas y dialectos como 
medios de comunicacién oral. Si las escuelas publicas y las universidades no 
satisfacen esta demanda, por el pais surgiran centros que se dedicaran a 
este tipo de ensefianza. Es mas, esos centros ya empiezan a funcionar. 

La ensefianza de las lenguas vivas empezé bien en este pais a principios 
del siglo pasado. Ticknor dictaba sus conferencias en inglés y se ocupaba de 
sefialar los valores culturales del Quijote y del drama de Lope de Vega y 
de Calderén. Al mismo tiempo nombraba profesores nativos de espafiol, 
francés e italiano para ensefiar las lenguas habladas. Longfellow continud 
este buen precedente. Ambos reconocian que para apreciar el valor literario 
de un idioma no es preciso hablarlo; basta poder leerlo. Pero que al mismo 
tiempo hay muchas personas que necesitan aprender un idioma para la 
comunicacién oral, para entenderse con seres de carne y hueso que se 
mueven en el mundo de hoy. Para darles a éstas el dominio de la lengua 
hablada, se necesitan otros procedimientos. Es verdad que Ticknor y 
Longfellow tuvieron muchos quebraderos de cabeza con algunos de los 
“nativos” empleados para ensefiar la lengua hablada. Lo importante es 
hacer constar que la ensefianza de las lenguas vivas empezé bien en Harvard 
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College, con un justo reconocimiento de fines a realizar y medios eficaces 
para realizarlos. 

Durante la hegemonia del aleman—del 1870 al 1918—la ensefianza de 
las lenguas ascendié a la estratoesfera. El doctorado se hizo de rigor y a su 
sombra la filologia se aduefié del campo, excluyendo casi por completo todos 
los menesteres inferiores, entre ellos, la ensefianza de la lengua hablada. El 
otro dia me decia uno de los discipulos de esta escuela, hoy jefe de 
departamento, que él no tolera la ensefianza de clases de conversacién en 
su departamento porque él es un hombre serio y porque a la universidad se 
viene a trabajar. El cree sin duda que aprender a hablar una lengua no 
cuesta trabajo. Por esta via se llega a convertir la ensefianza de una lengua 
en un monopolio de especialistas para especialistas. Yo sospecho que la crisis 
que sufrié la ensefianza de las lenguas entre las dos guerras mundiales se 
debié en gran parte a esta tendencia exclusivista, que acaba siempre por 
ahuyentar a las masas y esterilizar a los grupos minoritarios. Mucho mas 
cuerdo es reconocer las necesidades no sdlo de los que buscan cultura 
literaria o cientifica, sino también de aquéllos que necesitan aprender a 
hablar una lengua para fines comerciales, politicos o simplemente para 
relaciones humanas. Estos fines son tan legitimos como los fines culturales 
y el profesorado de lenguas no puede desconocerlos con impunidad. 

No tengo el mas remoto propdésito de enjuiciar el llamado método 
intensivo. En el derecho comin nadie debe ser procesado mas de una vez 
por el mismo delito. Me limitaré a reconocer que el método es de dificil 
aplicacién en la universidad y mas atin en los niveles secundario y elemental. 
Las dificultades son de orden practico. El método exige la organizacién de 
las clases en pequefios grupos de diez o quince alumnos y esto no es facil ni 
en la universidad ni en la escuela superior bajo la actual estructura educa- 
cional del pais. El método exige por lo menos quince horas de trabajo, en 
aula, lo cual tampoco es facil. Y ademas informants y materiales, que 
cuestan mucho dinero y tienden a desequilibrar los presupuestos. En otras 
palabras: este método revolucionario requiere una reorganizacién de la 
maquinaria docente, en beneficio de determinadas asignaturas. En la 
ensefianza, lo mismo que en otras actividades humanas, hay intereses 
creados. Estos complican un problema de suyo complicado. 

Pero millones de personas influyentes en la nacién insisten en que el 
espafiol y el portugués se ensefien como lenguas, para hablarlas, para 
hablarlas con los vecinos americanos. Para obviar las dificultades que 
ofrece la aplicacién del método intensivo, Tejas y la ciudad de Los Angeles 
estan aplicando un método extensivo. Consiste el método extensivo en 
empezar la ensefianza de la lengua en la escuela elemental y continuarla a 
través de la escuela secundaria hasta la universidad. Tejas empieza en el 
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tercer grado, Los Angeles en el kindergarten. La lengua que se ensefia, 
claro esta, es el espafiol. Se ensefia como lengua hablada, por medio de juegos, 
canciones y actividades propias de la nifiez. La lectura en espafiol no se 
empieza hasta que los nifios han aprendido la mecanica de la lectura en 
inglés, su idioma vernaculo. Los Angeles, por ejemplo, ensefia once palabras 
en el kindergarten. En el primer grado agrega quince o veinte mas, y asi 
continia progresivamente. Estas palabras estan grabadas en discos fono- 
graficos para beneficio de la maestra y de los nifios. Estos discos son una 
especie de diccionario sonoro, Ademas se utiliza también una gran cantidad 
de material grafico. Yo he tenido oportunidad de observar el trabajo y 
puedo certificar que los resultados obtenidos son excelentes. 

El método intensivo no podria aplicarse en la escuela elemental por 
razones que no necesitan explicacién. En cambio, el método extensivo, que 
sustituye la intensidad con la duracién, dividida en pequefias dosis, da 
resultados admirables. Si se quiere ensefiar a hablar espafiol en este pais, 
la mejor manera de lograrlo es empezar en la escuela elemental. Para el 
alumno mientras mas pronto se empiece, mejor. Para la organizacién 
escolar, esta solucién es la que menos obstaculos ofrece. En Tejas y en 
Los Angeles tiene el endoso de todo el mundo, incluso el de las Camaras de 
Comercio. 

En el ultimo escrito de Eduardo Herriot que ha llegado a nuestras manos, 
Mensaje a los pueblos libres, relata el distinguido politico francés un in- 
cidente de su vida que viene a pelo. Herriot habia invitado a los alcaldes de 
Inglaterra y Escocia a una feria internacional que se celebraba en Lyons, de 
la cual Herriot habia sido alcalde por mas de un cuarto de siglo. Los alcaldes 
britanicos, encantados del trato que habian recibido en Francia, quisieron 
corresponder e invitaron a Herriot para que encabezara una: delegacién 
francesa y devolviera la visita. Herriot formé su grupo y cuando estaba a 
punto de partir para la Gran Bretafia se acordé del obstaculo de las lenguas. 
Ni él ni sus acompafiantes sabian una palabra de inglés, y es notorio que 
los alcaldes britanicos son muy malos lingiiistas. Pero un amigo de Herriot 
ofrecié una solucién. Este amigo de Herriot era uno de los profetas 
mayores del esperanto. “No te apures, Eduardo,—le dijo el esperantista. Yo 
retino el grupo de esperantistas de Lyons y los agregamos a la expedicién. 
All4 nos reunimos con los esperantistas de Inglaterra y de Escocia y entre 
todos nos entenderemos perfectamente bien. Ti sabes que el esperanto esta 
llamado a ser la lengua internacional del porvenir, precisamente para 
reuniones como ésta. Vamos a ponerla prueba en la Gran Bretafia.” 

Agrega Herriot que en un momento de debilidad se dej6 convencer y 
se embareé con el grupo esperantista de Lyons. Los alcaldes britanicos or- 
ganizaron para los colegas franceses una gran recepcién a la cual invitaron a 
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los esperantistas ingleses y escoceses. Cuando lIlegé el momento de lag 
presentaciones, Herriot ordendé que entraran en funciones los esperantistas 
de las tres naciones. ; Y aquello fué una nueva Babel! Los esperantistas de 
Francia, Escocia e Inglaterra usaban las mismas palabras para designar 
cosas idénticas pero cada uno de ellos las pronunciaba con el acento, la 
entonacién y el valor fonético de su propia lengua y, claro esta, nadie 
entendia a nadie. Los esperantistas estaban desesperados. En vez de dos 
barreras, el francés y el inglés, los alcaldes se hallaban separados por cinco 
barreras: el francés, el inglés, mas tres variedades distintas del esperanto, la 
variedad francesa, la variedad inglesa y la variedad escocesa. 

2 Cual es la ensefianza moral de este cuento? Que tenemos que ponernos 
en guardia para no acercar demasiado la brasa a nuestra sardina. Que aun 
con la mejor intencién del mundo, un buen plan pierde toda su eficacia 
porque no sabemos o no podemos suprimir nuestro interés o acento personal. 
En el debate que se ha suscitado en torno a la ensefianza de las lenguas hay 
muchas personas que estan de acuerdo en lo fundamental pero cada una 
de ellas expresa su opinién con un acento, una entonacién y una fonética 
que confunden la confusién. Para evitarle a la ensefianza de las lenguas 
justas acusaciones, sera menester aplicarles a los nuevos métodos la prueba 
pragmatica y juzgarlos, como al Arbol, por sus frutos, sin prejuicios y, 
sobre todo, sin prejuicios de indole personal. 





WHY “SHOVE ENGLISH DOWN THEIR THROATS”? — 


We have been reading articles concerning more Americans learning “Basic 
English” so that we may trade better with Latin Americans after the war. 
Basic English, it is argued, would make it easier for the Latin Americans to 
understand us. Not that Basic English isn’t O.K., but we still think that more 
of us should learn basic Spanish, if we want better trade relations with our 
Spanish-speaking friends to the South. That’s one thing some Latin Americans 
always have held against us . . . our stubborn desire to shove the English 
language down their throats—“Aztec Annotator,” in The State College Aztec, 
San Diego State College student paper. 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 











ROBERT CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM’S SOUTH 
AMERICAN SKETCHES’ 


Rosert Wooster STALLMAN 
Boston, Massachusetts 


To my friend 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham 
(“singularisimo escritor inglés”) 

who has lived with and knows (even to the marrow as they 
would themselves say) the horsemen of the Pampas, and who 
alone of European writers has rendered something of the 

vanishing colour of that remote life. 
Ww. H. HupsoN: Dedication to El Ombi 


N A REVIEW of William Rothenstein’s Men and Memories, Max 
Plowman remarked on the English decadents who were Cunninghame 
Graham’s contemporaries—Dowson, Johnson, Davidson, Beardsley, Wilde 
—"“their lives were tragic and the fashion of their works has passed away ; 
but by their heroic protests they have recorded for us the decaying beauty 
of an epoch that ended in the War.” With his Spanish aristocratic scorn of 
commerce, success, and human nature itself (“the philosophy of un- 
utterable scorn,” Joseph Conrad named it), Cunninghame Graham shared 
in their tragedy of frustration and waste. “Prince Errant,” Conrad dubbed 
him; for he was always El Conquistador of lost causes. “Of all living 


* A selection of sketches and tales by Cunninghame Graham, “the great Scots writer 
who roamed the world for fifty years, in Europe, Africa and the American West, 
and who finally settled in South America to become the last of the Caballeros,” has 
been made by his friend A. F. Tschiffely in Rodeo (London: Heinemann, 1934; New 
York: Doubleday, Doran, 1936). Graham writes of Mexico, of Spain, of the Arabs 
in North Africa, of old-world cities, of his native Scotland, but especially of the 
Pampas of South America. His works, Tschiffely reports, are to be found “in any 
casa bien, and even im ranches in the remotest parts of South America, where his 
works are justly admired, because he alone among foreign writers has lived in North 
and South America when men were hombres and gentlemen cavaliers.” 

The South American sketches not included in Rodeo can be located in the following 
works: The Ipané (1899), Success (1902), Progress (1905), His People (1906), 
Faith (1909), Hope (1910), Charity (1912), Brought Forward (1916), Thirty Tales 
and Sketches (1929). Most of his writings consist of fragmentary stories and sketches ; 
deal with the South American scene, are: A Vanished Arcadia (1901), Hernando de 
Soto (1903), Bernal Diaz del Castillo (1915), The Conquest of New Granada (1922), 
The Conquest of the River Plate (1924), Pedro de Valdivia (1926), José Antonio 
Péez (1929), The Horses of the Conquest (1930), and A Portrait of a Dictator 
(1933). 
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writers,” W. H. Nevinson remarked in his Essays in Freedom, “probably 
Cunninghame Graham comes nearest one’s conception of the Knight in 
literature.” “You and your ideals,” Conrad wrote Graham in 1898, “are 
strangely out of place in this epoch of material preoccupation.” And again 
in a later letter: “You seem to me tragic with your courage, with your 
beliefs and your hopes.”* 

Graham’s detestation of the cant of civilization, Edward Garnett states 
in his Preface to Thirty Tales and Sketches, “brought him to shiver many 
a lance against the triple brass of British Industrialism, Commercialism, 
and Imperialism.” Graham and D. H. Lawrence were alike in this: they 
both hated the soullessness of Capitalism and found Democracy equally 
barren. They both rejected Christianity, science, and all forms of “prog- 
ress.” Graham’s Socialism, Ramsay MacDonald wrote, 


was curiously like that of William Morris, although the roots of Morris’s 
Socialism were in craftsmanship. Graham’s Socialism was based on romantic 
ideas of freedom and his profound feeling for the bottom dog. He was a very 
typical Scot. His temperament was that of a soldier of fortune—you will find 
many a Scot belonging to this group. That was Graham. I always think of him 
as a finely caparisoned medieval charger, fighting towards some great ideal.* 


Romantic defiance of civilization, his rejection of a machine-world for 
a dream-world of nostalgic beauty, links Graham with the artists of the 
Nineties. The framework on which he weaves the patterns of his dream- 
world is the same aesthetic framework—the belief in personal emotions 
as at once the origin and aim of art—that shaped the imaginary Shropshire 
of Housman and the Celtic twilight-land of Yeats. The 1890's sacrificed 
“reality,” a recent critic of Yeats points out, “to the aesthetic expression 
of the passionate self.” The emotions of Graham, however, have to do 
with observation and memory: his dreams belong to the actual, waking 
world. He is not an escapist of the order of the artists of the Nineties, 
for his escape to vanishing Arcadias is not a fiction; it is an escape to a 
real place in South America, Cunninghame Graham, together with Joseph 
Conrad and W. H. Hudson, stands apart from the “Art for Art’s Sake” era. 

The intimate friendship of these three writers was united by memories 
of an adventurous past in strange and far-away places: Conrad picturing 
jungle and sea, Hudson reminiscing about “an enchanted boyhood”’ on the 
deserts of Patagonia,* Graham sketching gauchos on the horses of the 


* Quoted from Herbert Faulkner West’s biography: A Modern Conquistador: Rob- 
ert Bontine Cunninghame Graham: His Life and His Works (London: Cranley and | 
Day, 1932), 111. 

* Quoted from A. F. Tschiffely’s Don Roberto, being the Account of the Life and 
Works of R. B. Cunninghame Graham (London: Heinemann, 1937), 440. 

*“The spell of it became the guiding influence of his [Hudson’s] life; leading him 
in youth far afield over the pampas and into the deserts of Patagonia, and sustaining 
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pampas. Don Roberto, a more romantic figure than Hudson, had a fantastic 
career (as Tschiffely catalogues it): “Scottish laird, ex-revolutionary 
soldier, gaucho, rider of wild horses, rancher, horse and cattle dealer, 
prospector, frontiersman, fencing-master, store-assistant, buffalo-hunter, 
explorer, keen reader of books, lover of art and historian,” Socialist orator, 
and a Member of Parliament “who looked upon the House of Commons 
as a tilting-ground.” He had “the blood of hidalgos and of Scottish kings 
in his veins, a miraculous mixture of the two, and perhaps owing to this,” 
Tschiffely suggests, “was destined to live in the romanticism of a Byron 
and in the idealism of a Don Quixote.” To Hudson, Morley Roberts writes 
in his book, W. E. Hudson, “Graham was a kind of Don Quixote, a tilter 
at mills that ground not corn but the wind, or ground other things most 
cruelly.” Roberts recalls “how brilliant, both in looks and talk, our hidalgo 
was. With a burning pointed beard and shining moustache he looked like a 
Velasquez come to life.” Graham, “when I first saw him”, Frank Harris 
remarks, “was something more than a very handsome man; he was 
picturesque and had an air with him. He might have been the subject of a 
portrait by Zurbaran of some Spanish noble who had followed Cortés!” 
And so he appears in the portrait by John Lavery. One of the most famous 
personalities of his time, Graham kept intimate friendship with Hudson, 
Conrad, and Wilfred Scawen Blunt; and, as Tschiffely reports, “he was 
on terms of friendship with William Morris, George Bernard Shaw, 
H. G. Wells, Frank Harris, Edward Garnett, Sir William Rothenstein, 
Max Beerbohm, Sir John Squire, Oscar Wilde, and many others.” 

Both Hudson and Graham had known the South American pampas in 
the days when they were still a pastoral realm where Time had no lien 
and when inroads of change had not yet been made by the Goddess 
Progress. Hudson never wished to return, Mr. Herbert Faulkner West 
writes, “for he knew the illusions that memory created in Far Away and 
Long Ago would go crashing like a house of cards.” But the pampas, by 
the very nature of mankind, Graham predicted in his Preface to A Vanish- 





him in later years when, sick and poor and friendless, he lived shut off from nature 
in the more arid desert of Kensington—in the immense unfriendly wilderness, as he 
called it—London.” R. H. Charles, “On the Writings of W. H. Hudson,” Essays and 
Studies, X (1934), 136. 

For drawings of Hudson and Graham by Sir William Rothenstein, see W. H. 
Hudson's Letters to R. B. Cunninghame Graham, edited by Richard Churle (London: 
The Golden Cockerel Press, 1941). Graham was as close to Hudson as any of their 
common literary friends. “Apart from their common attraction to South America and 
fine literature, there was a more imponderable bond between them,” Mr. Churle 
points out, “the bond of character alike through similarity and contrast. Each was 
drawn to the other and their friendly feelings were cemented by mutual regard. Don 
Roberto considered Hudson one of the most striking men he had ever met, and one 
may judge from these letters how powerfully Hudson was affected by Don Roberto.” 
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ing Arcadia, were foredoomed to failure; and in his sketch “Un Angelito” 
he prophesied: “As the gaucho replaced the Indian, the European colonist 
will replace him, one more type will have faded from the world, one more 
step will have been made to universal ugliness.” The destiny of that whole 
kingdom of gauchos, Indians, horses, birds, beasts, and flowers, he fore- 
saw, was a modern museum or a progressive zoo. 

Both Hudson and Graham were naturalists: Hudson in his love of 
birds, Graham in his passion for horses. The ostrich, flamingo, heron, 
vulture, parrot, hummingbird, teru-tero, and black-eyed Patagonian swan 
inspired many of Graham’s most beautiful descriptive pieces; but it is his 
descriptions of horses (as in “Bopicua,” “Calvary,” and “La Pampa”) 
that distinguishes him. As a writer about horses Cunninghame Graham 
has a place of his own. Throughout all of his South American writings, 
including his biographical and historical studies of the conquistadores, his 
most frequent vignette is that of the horse. In “Cruz Alta,” for example, 
he tells of his love for them thus: 


Days followed one another, and nights still caught us upon horseback, 
driving or rounding up our horses, and nothing interested us but that “el 
Pangare” was lame; “el Gargantillo” looked a little thin, or that “el Zaino 
de la Hacienda” was missing in the morning from the troop. . . . Then, sending 
out a yoke of oxen to swim first, we pressed on them, and made them plunge, 
and kept dead silence, whilst a naked man upon the other bank called to them 
and whistled in a minor key; for horses swimming, so the gauchos say, see 
nothing, and head straight for a voice if it calls soothingly. 


The nostalgic vignette of “A Meeting” is typical. He pictures the joy of 
his horse at meeting the gaucho’s roan who had been six months alone, 
the grief of their parting, the roan plunging at her rope; the sadness of 
their neighing still echoing through the forest of his memory thirty-five 
years from that day. Even in that time the wild horses of the pampas were 
rare. Graham writes of them out of infinite sympathy and with the melan- 
choly interest he attaches to all things about to pass away forever. As 
Conrad wrote him, “the track of your unshod horses may be faint, but it 
is imperishable.” 

As a token of his devotion to these half-human creatures, Don Roberto 
dedicated to his old horse “Pampa” his study of The Horses of the Con- 
quest, And when Graham died in 1936, his tombstone at Ardoch, as a last 
tribute, was inscribed with his old Argentine cattle-brand. His expert 
knowledge of horses dates from his youth, when he earned his living on 
cattle-ranches in Texas and in the Argentine; he lived adventurously 
among the gauchos of Uruguay and came to ride horses like the gauchos. 
Graham’s classic of travel, Mogreb-El-Acksa (1898), the record of his 
experiences in Morocco, testifies to the fact that he knew the Arabian 
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horse as well as he knew the South American pingo. He rode on the 
Argentine pampas the descendants of the thirteen mares and three stallions 
left behind by Pedro de Mendoza after his first attempt to colonize. Two 
of Graham’s sketches, “Hippomorphous” in Brought Forward and “La 
Pampa” in Rodeo, explain the origin of the South American horse, and a 
number of short pieces describe the horses of the Spanish conquistadores 
as recorded in the journals of the Jesuits. Everywhere in his writings runs 
a savage attack on injustices done to animals in the name of Commerce.* 
In “Bopicua” he expresses his sympathy for the horses he purchased in 
South America for the British Government during the World War. Lon- 
don cab-horses receive Graham’s pity in his sketch “Set Free.” No writer, 
not even Hudson, is more bitterly outspoken against the destruction of wild 
life and inhuman treatment of man and beast. 

As in the days of Bernal Diaz, whom Graham especially admired for 
having left in his diary the names and the history of the horses Cortés 
took with him to the New World, so at the time when Graham roamed the 
pampas a horse often meant the difference between life and death ; “gentle- 
men and horsemen were synonymous, man and his horse were one. Man 
at that time still preyed on man and on animals and “they on each other, 
Indian on gaucho, and in the then small isolated towns the conquering 
European was just setting out on his career to enslave them all and make 
them all miserable.” The Indian hanging from the huisache branch, the 
Indian girl forced and left with her throat cut and tongue protruding, the 
slaughter of the saints of Tomochie, the assassination of Urquiza, or the 
hanging of José Maria, the thief “who didn’t have sense enough to be 
afraid”—such scenes of death by violence are common throughout these 
shorter pieces. The pagan materialism of the gaucho, whom Graham 
characterizes as “a strange compound of ferocity and childishness, a link 
between ourselves and the past,” is depicted in “Los Seguidores,” and his 
cruelty to the Indian in “A Hegira.” This sketch is Graham’s elegy for 
the entire Indian race, a lament for the passing of the Aztec and Inca 
cultures, the last remnant of which he had witnessed on his travels through 
Mexico and Peru. 

Here, then, is Graham’s use of South American material: He describes 
in “Un Angelito” the primitive custom of the gauchos which calls for a 
dance when a child dies, in order to celebrate its entrance into bliss. Having 
supped at the tables of Mexican, gaucho, and Indian, he sets down as in a 
cook-book their recipes and foods. Since gauchos consider it bad manners 


* This subject is treated with bitter irony in “A Saint,” “Niggers,” and is most 
fully developed in “Calvary.” See also “Aurora La Cujini”; “Reincarnation” tells of 
the Spaniard’s cruelty to horses used in bull-fighting. Out of his pity for horses 
enslaved by civilization, Graham himself bought out and rescued two cab-horses from 
the streets of London and Glasgow. Cf. West, of. cit., 167. 
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to speak first to anyone coming into a room, they keep silence until Don 
Roberto finishes his mate, “which after the Paraguayan country custom,” 
he tells us, “was served quite cold.” Gauchos drinking mate with him is a 
recurrent portrait. As with the Spaniards of the Conquest, the greetings 
of Paraguayans is a ceremony with dubious offerings of service on both 
sides which each knows will never be honored. With “Hail, blessed Virgin !” 
our hidalgo greets a gaucho on the pompas of Paraguay, who answers 
him with the customary “Withoypt sin conceived!” And they talk and drink 
all night, while the women, barefooted and smoking thick cigars, “their 
hair cut square across the forehead and hanging down their backs, “play 
a guitar and sing “what is called a Triste.” These women, unashamed of 
their simple, pagan, materialistic mode of life, unrestrained by convention 
or law, happy in their servile relations and free of all dubious ideals of 
virginity and virtue, having “no spiced conscience about any object on 
earth,” take for granted the human beast in all his animalism. Their soul 
is flesh and blood. Their Latin materialism is unconcerned about such 
Nordic abstractions of cultivated society as justice, duty, or remorse. 
Their spiritual freedom, like Graham’s own, is an expression of the 
spiritual freedom of the pampas. 

Graham’s prose, like the spirit of the pampas, is seemingly artless of 
invention ; expansive, passionate and free; intense in color, rhythm, and 
exotic detail. His observation is scientific, inclusive, critical, All of his 
writings are autobiographical : the photographic record of dreams “dreamed 
upon the pampas and prairies, sleeping upon the saddle under the Southern 
stars, or galloping across the plains in the hot sun, photographed in youth 
upon the writer’s brain, and when recalled, more vivid than affairs of 
State that happened yesterday.” “I have tried to write,” he explains in his 
Preface to Mogreb-El-Acksa, 


after the fashion tht men speak over the fire at night, their pipes alight, hands 
on their rifles, boot. .urned to the blaze, ears strained to catch the rustle of a 
leaf, and with the tin tea-mug stopped on its journey to the mouth when the 
horses snort; I mean I strove to write down that which I saw without 
periphrasis, sans flag-wagging, and with no megrim in my head of having been 
possessed by some great moral purpose. 


Graham’s realism, unlike Stevenson’s, as Mr. Harold Williams points out, 
“is not guesswork by a romanticist—it is observation which shrinks from 
nothing. Zola might have described how the short sleeves of the dancer 
‘slip back exhibiting black tufts of hair under her arms, glued to her skin 
with sweat’; but Stevenson would have shrunk from it.”* A passion for 
the concrete object is the defining characteristic of both Graham’s prose 


* Harold Williams, Modern English Writers: being a Study of Imaginative Litera- 
ture 1890-1914 (London: Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd., 1925), 346. 
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and his philosophy. His pagan materialism and his rejection of Puritanism, 
which again links him with D. H. Lawrence, places Graham, as Mr. West 
asserts, “in the great tradition of Rabelais, Montaigne, Cervantes—those 
who hold the body equal to the soul.” In Graham’s philosophy the spiritual , 
and the material are one. 

Cunninghame Graham’s South American stories and sketches preserve 
for us an encyclopedia of the customs, modes of native life, traditions and 
cultures of vanished races. All of his South American pieces are a lament 
for the beauty that is passing away there. In “The Gualicht Tree,” which 
recalls Hudson’s fine story of “El Ombu,” Graham admonishes us neither 
to cut its branches to light our fires nor to fasten our horses to its trunk. 
Remember it: for this sacred tree is to the Indians, who half in terror 
and half in veneration never pass this altar to the evil spirit without an 
offering, “the incarnation of the spirit of their race.” The gualichi tree is 
to Graham a symbol of the beauty of a worship memorial in the history 
of a vanished culture. Even so is each bird, beast, and flower of this para- 
dise; everything is recorded as a symbol of his past enchantment. The 
spell of those enchanted lands Graham would pass on to us in the hope 
that something of their beauty may be conjured up in ourselves as we 
journey across the pampas of our lives. 

The formula for most of these pieces is a deft catalogue of stimuli that 
have affected him: images of insects, flowers, birds, reptiles, wild beasts 
and herds of cattle; the Indian, Basque, Mexican, and Scot-Argentine 
of forty years ago; the llanero on the plains, his methods of warfare and 
manner of riding; the feats of daring, endurance, and half-human intelli- 
gence of the horses of the gaucho; the houses, food, and dress of their 
women. These South American sketches make excellent reading. As 
though looking down from the peaks of the Andes upon the “vast rolling 
steppes” and “grassy swells,” Graham’s mind plays over the immensities 
of this dream-world of the Americas. A mood of sublime scenery, even in 
sketches where the landscape is circumscribed to a limited locality, haunts 
all that he sets down. His most frequent images connote the innumerable, 
the spacious, and are suggestive of the free and passionate nature of the 
man himself. Graham writes in the saddle. His sketches open and close 
upon a spacious sea of grass and sky, the repetition of this image giving 
a lyrical effect to the whole piece. It is a prose of single impulse, presenting 
mere mood, a nostalgia, a melancholy (“the keynote of them all is sad- 
ness”) ; motivated by his “nostalgia of the open plains, the horses, and the 
wild free life”; written, as was his first book in 1895, “out of that affec- 
tion which is common to man and trees for the soil in which they have been 
for ages rooted.” “Pampas! Farewell!” he writes in one of his letters to 
Hudson: “Pampas! Grass and sky, and sky and grass! Ave, atque vale.” 
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The following letter from the Acting Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs is a reply to the “open letter” from Professor Christopher S. Espinosa 
published in the October issue of Hispania (pp. 344-345) and is published 
here in fairness to the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
The efforts of the Coordinator and his staff to foster the study of Spanish 
and Portuguese are well known and need no defense. This letter makes clear 
also that the Coordinator can not be expected to accept responsibility for the 
statements made by speakers on programs sponsored by his Office. At the 
same time, there is no doubt that this agency, and others interested in the 
same commendable aims, have sometimes been taken in by alleged “experts” 
on Latin American matters, some of whom have made stupid and ridiculous 
statements such as that reported by Dr. Espinosa. Too many “gate crashers,” 
with little or no background in Latin American studies, and in some cases 
lacking even the most elementary knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese, have 
projected themselves into this field as speakers or even in an occasional 
instance as chairmen or directors of “centers” or study groups, or as compilers 
of social studies courses on Latin America or handbooks of various sorts. The 
point is that official agencies do have a responsibility not to encourage such 
“phony” experts and self-appointed “authorities” by providing them with the 
publicity they crave. Selection of competent persons, in cooperation with recog- 
nized experts outside the agency concerned, would obviate the kind of thing 


that Dr. Espinosa had in mind, Fortunately that has been done in many, many 
cases. Eprror, 


COORDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Commerce Department Building 
Washington 25, D.C. 
May 15, 1944. 
Dr. Christopher S. Espinosa 
La Casa de las Américas 
3308 Poppleton Avenue 
Omaha 5, Nebraska 


Dear Dr. Espinosa: 


Thank you for your letter of May eleventh, which in the absence of Mr. 
Rockefeller has been referred to me. Your thoughtful and timely views will 
be helpful to us, and will be brought to the attention of cur Education Division 
for guidance. 

Of course, the views of the speaker at the University of Omaha, to whom 
you refer, were entirely his own. The speaker is not identified, but in any 
event he could not have spoken in an official manner for this Office. 
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You are probably familiar with the broad and persistent effort made by this 
Office to foster the study of Spanish and Portuguese in the United States, and 
the English language in other American republics. We believe that this effort 
is meeting a considerable degree of success. It is pleasing to learn that you 
were among the pioneers in the effort to promote a more intelligent literary 
comprehension among the American republics. 

We do not believe that the precious literary heritage of Spain and Portugal 
is at issue in this program, although quite naturally, considering the nature 
and responsibilities of our organization, we give special attention to the work 
and achievements of the personalities of this Continent. 

This Office is proud to have organized a translating service for its various 
news and magazine publications, which represents exceptional proficiency in 
Spanish and Portuguese languages. Many of our translators are men of fine 
university background. Since you refer to “Don Quijote,” you might be in- 
terested to know that Dr. Luis Rivera, the chief of our translators, has an 
extraordinary collection of rare editions of Cervantes’ immortal masterpiece. 

Relying upon your continued friendly interest and support in our Inter- 
American efforts, I am 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Vicror BoreLia 
Acting Coordinator 


(The following memorandum is of interest in this connection. Eprror.) 


OFFICE OF THE COORDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Commerce Department Building 
Washington 25, D.C. 


November 24, 1944. 
MEMORANDUM TC SPEAKERS 


From: Mrs. Frances Iversen, Chief 
Speakers Bureau Section 


From time to time newspaper clippings are brought to our attention which 
indicate that some of the speakers listed with the Speakers Bureau represent 
themselves as official spokesmen of this Office. This may be the result of in- 
accurate reporting. However, this memorandum is being sent to clarify any 
misunderstanding which may exist. : 

As.a servicing agency, the Speakers Bureau under no circumstances sponsors 
speakers. We maintain a file of speakers‘on Inter-American subjects and our 
chief function is to suggest speakers to organizations and universities at their 
request. The speakers listed with us are not official spokesmen for this Office; 
they have merely indicated their willingness to cooperate with us and we with 
them in a phase of our program in this country. 





“Foreign Languages for the “Air Age’!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 
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NEUTER TODO, SUBSTANTIVE 


Dwicut L. BoLIncer 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 


Says Andrés Bello, speaking of todo, substantive, “cuando sirve de com- 
plemento acusativo le agregamos lo, que es otro neutro en complemento 
acusativo.” Salv4? is equally positive: “Estos cuerpos lo tenian, 6, tenianlo 
todo bajo su inspeccién, y de ningtin modo, Estos cuerpos tenian todo bajo 
su inspeccién, francesismo que hallo en Viera.” Hanssen® even cites an instance 
where the todo is not accusative and still takes lo, from Blasco: “La riqueza 
lo es todo.” 

Lenz* essays a historical explanation: “En cuanto a la construccién particu- 
lar del espafiol ‘Dios lo sabe todo,’ creo que se habra formado segun el modelo 
de frases con complemento determinado, como ‘el pan que estaba en la mesa 
lo he comido todo.’ Todo indica sélo la extensién de un objeto, pero no el 
objeto mismo; por esto se prefiere afiadir un neutro vago lo como una especie 
de atributo.” We might add that analogical support would come from all those 
constructions in which an accusative standing before the verb is repeated by 
a pronoun: “Esta maquina la voy a comprar”; “Eso no lo dije yo”; “Todo 
lo perdié.” But todo extends this to virtually insisting upon the redundant 
pronoun whether todo itself stands before or after the verb: “Todo lo perdié” 
and “Lo perdié todo.” Note, as a point to be developed further on, that the 
neuters not admitting of any /o at all are the really indeterminate ones, algo 
and nada: “Algo hizo,” but “Eso lo hizo.” 

But analogy, while it suffices to explain the origin, hardly suffices to explain 
the vitality of todo ...lo and lo . . . todo, It also leaves us in the dark as 
to why the lo was not extended to other substantive positions: “Todo esta 
bien” might be expected to give “Todo ello esta bien” and “Esta listo para 
todo” to give “Esta listo para ello todo” as required constructions. Ram- 
sey® rationalizes the lo as having been added in the accusative construction in 
order to show that todo is accusative, to clear up, for example, the doubt 
that would attach to “Una diversién que todo me lo hace olvidar” if no lo 
were present. But this can hardly be so, since in other constructions the lo 
may have the opposite effect—making them ambiguous instead of clearing 


them up; thus “Todo me lo dice” makes sense as ‘Everything tells me so’ or 
as ‘He tells it all to me.’ 


* Gramética de la lengua castellana, Paris, Andrés Blot, 1936, § 354 (b). 
* Gramética de la lengua castellana, Paris, Garnier, 1854, p. 144. 

* Gramatica histérica de la lengua espafiola, Halle v. S., 1913, § 557. 
*La oracién y sus partes, Madrid, 1920, § 101. 

*Text Book of Modern Spanish, New York, Holt, § 611. 
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The survival of the lo, if not its origin, is, I think, to be explained on other 
grounds. The greatest survival value in any tool attaches to usefulness. Is 
the lo useful? Yes, if it is meaningful. In order to test its usefulness we may 
inquire what difference in meaning is to be found between using and not using 
a redundant pronoun. It is somewhat difficult to compare “Esta listo para todo,” 
which does not use the redunant pronoun, with “Lo sabemos todo,” which does, 
since the constructions are not parallel, This leaves us at the disavantage of 
seeking accusative constructions without the lo, which are so few that the 
comparison will seem unbalanced. We may make it, however, and then inquire 
whether on the basis of the comparison itself, some explanation of the fewness 
may be found. 

Such constructions without lo do exist, despite the assertions of Bello and 
Salva, Hanssen® cites Blest as saying “Sabemos todo.” Other possibilities are 
“Yo haria todo por él,” “Es muy desgraciado, porque ha perdido todo,” and 
“El rio ha desbordado por los campos e inundado todo.” 

The semantic difference between “Lo sabemos todo” and “Sabemos todo,” or 
between “Lo haria todo por él” and “Haria todo por él,” is evident: lo . . . todo 
refers to a defined ‘all’ or ‘everything,’ whereas todo alone refers to an 
undefined ‘all’ or ‘everything,’ “Haria todo por él” takes in not only 
the definite ‘everything’ that it is before our eyes, but includes things unseen 
and as yet unimagined; it is ‘everything’ in the sense of ‘anything’ or ‘every- 
thing whatever.” “Lo haria todo por él,” on the other hand, refers to a 
previously defined ‘everything,’ such as ‘everything we have discussed’ or 
‘everything that we can see has to be done.’ It is the English i all (although 
it all is even more definite than lo . . . todo, as may be seen when we try to use 
it to translate “Lo compro todo”). 

Returning to Lenz’s remark about the lo as the true complement, with the 
todo as a sort of “attribute,” we see that he might have gone farther and 
considered todo to be here what it is most of the time in other positions: an 
adjective. The error in analysis on the part of the other grammarians resulted, 
no doubt, from wanting to regard neuter todo as always a substantive. It is 
probably more consistent to regard the todo of undefined ‘all’ as the substantive, 
and the todo of defined ‘all’ as an adjective. With lo thus fixed as a sort of 
determinant, we now see why it does not fit with the expressions cited above, 
the absolutely indeterminate “Algo hizo” or “Nada hizo.” 

This raises the question of what to do with todo in subject position, in 
sentences like “Todo me interesa,” where the todo may be interpreted as 
defined (“Todo lo que acabamos de describir me interesa’) or as undefined 
(‘Todo—cualquier cosa—me interesa’), This can still be accommodated to my 
analysis, however, by doing exactly as we do when we parse a sentence like 
“Todos somos asi.” Just as todos here is an adjective modifying an unexpressed 
nosotros, so in “Todo me interesa,” when we give it the defined interpreta- 
tion, todo modifies an unexpressed ello. In the undefined interpretation, todo 
is again a substantive in its own right. 

Since ello as a subject is practically never expressed in Spanish, it follows 
that instances of todo, adjective, standing alone in subject position will be 


* Op. cit., ibid, 
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numerous. But since the object pronoun must be expressed, todo, adjective, will 
always carry lo with it when in verb-object position. We now see why it was 
thought necessary to make a rule about supposedly redundant pronouns as 
objects but not as subjects. 

We have remarked the rarity of examples of todo in verb-object position 
without lo, Is there anything in the meaning of undefined ‘all’ which would 
make it rare as the object of a verb? 

Transitive verbs have a defining function, i.e., tend to be incompatible with 
an undefined object. Most transitive verbs indicate an action performed on 
something, a physical affecting of the thing in such a way that it shows marks 
of it. The majority of transitive verbs are on the order of “I eat candy,” or 
“I put the candy in the bag,” where something happens to the candy. We do not 
operate on things in general, as a rule, but on things in particular. We move 
object A, taste object B, break object C, etc. A broad and inclusive concept such 
as todo substantive is thus far more likely to be the subject of a verb than the 
object of it; this is attested by the fact that general—collective and abstract— 
nouns (which we identify for our students by pointing out that the definite 
article is required with them in Spanish) are oftener subjects of verbs than 
objects of them. (“Bebo café,” not “el café,” because I drink the coffee I drink, 
not coffee in general; “el café” here would mean ‘the particular coffee’. Verbs 
which do freely admit general nouns as objects are the non-operational, verbal, 
conceptual verbs: to discuss, like, evaluate, appreciate, understand, etc.) Todo, 
substantive (undefined ‘all’), therefore, is not often used as object of a verb, 
and when so used is probably not, as a rule, literally true: “Yo haria todo por 
él” is an exaggeration. 

By the same token, having an all as the object of such a doing-something-to-it 
verb tends to make us think of the all as defined. The all-inclusive is as definite 
as the particular (hence the definite article in both el hombre ‘the man’ and 
el hombre ‘mankind’), so that one gets sentences like “Dios lo ha creado todo” 
and “Ese hombre cree que lo sabe tolo”—everything there is to be known, the 
whole universe of discourse. 

Prepositions, however, do not for the most part involve operations, and 
instances of todo, substantive, are frequent after them: “Se opone a todo”; 
“Discutimos de todo” (this partitive construction is particularly common) ; 
“Estamos de acuerdo en todo”; “Es un remedio para todo”; “Con todo, hemos 
salido bien.” The prepositions involving more specific relationships, on the 
other hand, where a defined ‘all’ would be expected, are less usual with todo, 
substantive: entre todo, sin todo, debajo de todo, delante de todo (contrast the 
high frequency of non-spatial ante todo) are less usual if the preposition has 
its literal sense and is not hyperbolic. 

The verbal identity of “Todo esta muy bien” and “Todo [ello] est4 muy bien” 
probably results in a semantic wavering. Many utterances having todo (sub- 
stantive or adjective) in subject position can doubtless be taken either way. 
In this case the speaker would not commit himself on the inclusiveness of his 
todo, just as the English-speaker does not commit himself on the should-would 
of “I’d do it if I were you.” 
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A REPORT ON THE CURRENT EDUCATIONAL SITUATION 
IN MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, COLOMBIA, 
ECUADOR, AND PERU 


W. S. Henprix 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


On a recent (April, May, June, 1944) trip through Mexico, Central America, 
Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru I attempted to evaluate the current educational 
situation, 

Mexico is familiar to many teachers of Spanish and one need not discuss 
the National University of Mexico. This past summer about one thousand 
students from Texas and about eight hundred from California were studying 
there. Most of these students were studying Spanish, though some were in- 
terested in the social sciences. In addition, five or six Texas colleges and uni- 
versities were conducting summer sessions in various parts of the Mexican 
Republic. Mexico is in a period of inflation, living costs are high, and the 
poorer classes are very restless. Certain groups are very prosperous, however. 
This does not tend to help social, economic, and political conditions in the 
country, which are very tense. The students in Mexico, as in the rest of the 
countries visited, are on the alert to improve or at least change these condi- 
tions. As is well known, the students at the University of Mexico have been 
making demonstrations trying to influence changes especially in the govern- 
ment of the University. The Rector finally resigned. He was trying to remove 
the University from politics and put the staff on a full-time basis; that is, 
have the staff devote all of its time to university duties and not hold other 
positions at the same time. This tendency is to be seen in other countries as 
well, but it is not successful at the moment. Salaries are too low and the 
professors must supplement their university salaries by holding other positions. 
Obviously, this weakens the effectiveness of their teaching and tends to keep 
them from professional development. 

Mexico has the Benjamin Franklin Library conducted under the auspices 
of the American Library Association, which is doing a real service. It now 
has about 3500 volumes, mainly in English and mainly by American authors. 
Some Spanish and Spanish American works are represented and there are 
some Spanish translations of American authors. There is a good periodical 
library with most of the better American periodicals. The most popular books, 
I understand, are novels, Next in order of popularity are books dealing with 
scientific subjects. Books may be withdrawn, as in our public libraries, In the 
same building is the American School, where some eight hundred people study 
English. The teachers are mainly Americans under the direction of an 
American, Dr. A. H. Marckwardt. There is a demand amounting to at least 
double the present enrollment, but limited classroom space prevents the admis- 
sion of other students. The teaching program emphasizes the oral approach. 
It is to be hoped that larger accommodations can be secured so we may serve 
more students. The Mexicans are anxious to learn English as spoken by 
Americans. The Library and the School are ably conducted and are perform- 
ing a real service for the Mexicans and are contributing to a better under- 
standing of the United States in Mexico. 
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Mexico is producing a large number of good books, literary and technical. 
There is a permanent “feria del libro,” at which one may see not only books 
produced in Mexico but also books from the Argentine and from Spain. An- 
other important development in Mexico is the moving-picture industry. Mexico 
is producing a large number of moving pictures, many of them excellent. 
There should be a better arrangement than now exists for making copies of 
these pictures available in the United States. These commercial films should 
be shown on college campuses and in the larger high-school auditoriums. They 
would give the students an opportunity to hear the language as spoken in 
Mexico and would furnish valuable literary and cultural data. In Central 
America two out of three of the movies shown in the local theaters are Mexi- 
can. A very small percentage are Argentine, the rest are American, Our 
American pictures are being replaced by the Mexican films. The reasons are 
mainly linguistic, but many of our pictures are not as good as many of the 
Mexican films, which is a potent cause for the preference. In Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, and Peru the percentage is about evenly divided. In addition to the Palacio 
de Bellas Artes, Mexico City has two “legitimate” theaters playing to full 
houses. There are also various theaters “de variedades.” During my visits to 
Mexico, an unusually large number of public lectures and musical events of 
various kinds were available. Mexico has become a cultural center of im- 
portance. Hotels are crowded, travel conditions are not good, but even so, many 
Europeans, especially Frenchmen, have found Mexico a congenial place to 
live in. Many French authors are publishing new books in Spanish in Mexico. 

Mexico, like the other countries visited, has an able committee for the selec- 
tion of students to be recommended for fellowships in United States colleges 
and universities. Applications are made to the committee and on the basis of 
tests and other criteria the students are recommended to our government for 
fellowships. Here, as elsewhere, the applications are numerous. One of the 
problems is to select students who are competent in their fields and who at 
the same time speak and understand English. The American School is helpful 
to applicants seeking to learn English or to improve what they already know. 
This is not an attempt to describe the selecting process, but I do wish to 
express my favorable impression of the personnel who do the selecting and © 
especially of the able and courteous secretary of the committee the Cultural 
Attaché of the American Embassy, Dr. Charles Stevens. 

The City of Guatemala impresses everyone by its neatness and cleanliness. 
The country was under the rigid control of President Ubico, since resigned, 
and order and discipline were apparent everywhere. A goodly percentage of the 
population is Indian. The Indians in the mountains are very conservative and 
cling to their old village customs and costumes, This is largely true of their 
attitude toward education; they prefer to remain as they are. The University 
has an able president, Dr. Ramén Calderén, and those in charge of rural and 
urban education are able men. Quite a few of their students go to Mexico 
for more advanced training. Those who do not secure fellowships to the United 
States find the cost of travel and education expensive here, whereas Mexico is 
near and less expensive. Also the rate of exchange is favorable to Guatemala. 
At the moment the quetzal, their monetary unit, has the same value as the 
dollar: about five to one compared with Mexico’s peso. Dr. Robert Chamber- 
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lain, the Cultural Attaché of the American Embassy and secretary of the 
Comité de Beca, is doing an admirable piece of work in helping in the selec- 
tion of students to be sent to the United States on fellowships. 

Guatemala has its own group of writers who are producing some excellent 
books, most of which are printed by the government. Until recently, these 
cultural elements of Guatemala have had more contacts with Europe than 
with the United States. Recently some have visited us as guests of the Depart- 
ment of State and as a group they are becoming better acquainted with us. 
With the rest of Central America, Guatemala has seen many American sol- 
diers and has come into contact with the various American commissions to 
be found there. In the early stages of the war the possibility of an attack by 
the Axis Powers on Central America made it necessary to send American 
armed forces to the region to build airports and landing fields, and to send 
military and other commissions. As a result Central Americans have seen 
more Americans in the last few years than ever before, even though American 
tourists were common before the war. 

Upon my arrival in El Salvador the country was in the last stages of revolu- 
tion. An attempt to oust the President in early April had been put down with 
bloody fighting. Now the country was striking. All stores were closed except 
the markets; hospitals and physicians’ and dentists’ offices were closed. On 
the afternoon of my arrival an American citizen was shot by the police. 
Already unpopular, this killing made the police so hated that they were locked 
up in their headquarters. The streets were patrolled by trucks armed with 
machine guns in the hands of soldiers. Under martial law no more than two 
persons were allowed together on the streets. In the square in front of my 
hotel a great crowd had gathered to hear a speech attacking the government. 
Suddenly two armed trucks with machine guns and soldiers with fixed bayonets 
appeared on opposite sides of the square. The crowd began to scatter and I 
expected firing to begin at any second, but the soldiers cried, “The army is 
with the people, be calm,” and drove on, and the crowd melted away. There 
were many parades and “manifestaciones” against the government and on 
Monday night, May 9, at 10 o’clock, President Martinez announced over the 
radio that he was resigning. On Tuesday his Minister of Defense succeeded 
him as President pro tempore until an election could be held. On Tuesday after- 
noon there was a large “manifestacién” of women. Barefoot women from the 
markets and women in silks and high-heeled shoes from the drawing-rooms 
of San Salvador carried banners demanding a new type of government. How- 
ever, the poorest classes had been without work for a week and it was decided 
to call off the strike so they could go back to work. While the paro civico is 
not a new weapon, one has to see it in action to understand its effectiveness. 
This movement was led by the university students and they succeeded where 
a fighting revolution had failed. This same political device was used later in 
Guatemala and we may expect to see it used on a national scale elsewhere, if 
governments do not yield to popular demands. It has been used locally in other 
countries. For example, some cities of Colombia were having paros civicos 
during my visit to that country. I managed to get out of El Salvador before 
the end of the revolution and arrived in Tegucigalpa, Honduras. Because of 
the revolution I did not meet any of the selection committee of El Salvador, 
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but I did discuss matters with Dr. R. T. Smythe, Cultural Attaché of the 
Embassy, who is secretary of the committee. The University was closed 
as the students were active in the revolution. 

In Tegucigalpa there is an excellent if small American School. The selec- 
tion committee is very active, and as elsewhere, is composed of important 
local personages and a few Americans. The local Americans are actively aid- 
ing our government in developing the schools and in promoting good relations 
with the people of Honduras. The Minister of Education, Dr. Angel Her- 
ndndez, was very kind in describing the activities of his government in the 
improvement of the educational system of the country. I met teachers of rural 
and urban schools and was favorably impressed by them. Dr. Hernandez had 
been in the United States and is familiar with our system of education and 
is introducing as much of it as seems advisable into Honduras. 

One of the great difficulties of Central America is the lack of sufficient good 
roads. This is especially true of Honduras. One can travel over much of 
Guatemala and El Salvador, but Honduras still lacks a sufficient number of 
good roads. This situation is well understood by the government and it is doing 
what it can to remedy the transportation problem. 

Managua, the capital of Nicaragua, has an American School and an Ameri- 
can Library. Mr. William Marvel, the Cultural Attaché, was about to leave 
to enter the United States Army. Dr. Rodolfo Ribera, then an assistant in 
the Embassy, has been very helpful in the development of the American 
Library. Through Dr. Ribera, I met the assistant to the Minister of Education 
who was at the moment in the United States, and other eminent local men. 
Nicaragua is actively developing its educational facilities and the United States 
Government is cooperating toward this end. The School and Library are used 
by large numbers of the people of Managua. 

In San José, the capital of Costa Rica, the government is constructing new 
buildings for the University. The rector and deans of the various faculties 
were trained in Europe and in the United States and are very progressive. 
The primary-school system is excellent and in many ways compares favorably 
with that of the United States. The colegios have excellent buildings and 
facilities. A survey of the public-school system by the United States Office 
of Education was being completed when I was there. The United States repre- 
sentative was very favorably impressed by what he saw and his report will, 
no doubt, be printed by our Office of Education in the near future. Costa Rica 
has a charming and cultured population. There are few Indians. The climate 
of most of the country is delightful, due to the elevation above the sea of 
large sections of the republic. Agriculture, cattle-raising, and dairying flourish. 
With greater accessibility due to the airplane the country will no doubt have 
a good tourist trade. As in other countries of Central America, the United 
States has been cooperating in the building of the Pan American Highway. 
At the moment, United States collaboration has almost ceased, however. In 
Costa Rica, the Highway passes through some of the most beautiful scenery 
imaginable. The visitor to San José should take an auto trip along the com- 
pleted part. 

The University of Colombia is being rebuilt as a Ciudad Universitaria on a 
beautiful site outside the city of Bogoté. I was very favorably impressed with 
the buildings now completed and with their equipment, particularly in the 
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division of science. As soon as this university is established with its new build- 
ings and equipment it will turn out well-trained students. The Universidad 
Javeriana, a Catholic university in Bogota, also does excellent work. Medellin, 
Colombia, also has an excellent university. I visited some colegios in Colombia 
and found them doing effective teaching. As a whole, Colombia is doing good 
work in the field of education. This impression was confirmed by conversations 
which I had with local people and United States Government officials in the 
republic. Colombia is hoping to bring students from the United States to study 
in Bogota after the war is over. Bogota has an elevation of 8600 feet and the 
climate is cool and at times chilly. The proposed program for American stu- 
dents emphasizes the social sciences. Since, however, the language spoken in 
Bogota is such good Spanish, it would be a good place to study the Spanish 
language. Dr. Derberisch, the Cultural Attaché, is a former professor of 
Spanish, an able man and well qualified to help students who may study there. 
He was formerly at San José, Costa Rica, and at the time of my visit to the 
latter place his place had not been filled. While I found the people all over the 
areas of my visit very hospitable the people in Colombia were especially so. 
They had just opened the building devoted to botany when I was there and I 
was amazed at the excellent equipment and was favorably impressed by the 
quality of work being done in botany. It is interesting to note that the College of 
Veterinary Medicine requires the students to go after graduation to designated 
areas. They are required to practice in the warm, the temperate, and the colder 
areas of the republic before they are allowed finally to select their own location. 
This practice is to be found in some other nations which have a variety of cli- 
mate or different living conditions. This program is applied to those who prac- 
tice medicine, pharmacy, or veterinary medicine. In addition to giving the stu- 
dents practice in different altitudes and social conditions in many Latin 
American countries it enables the government to send men to those areas 
where their professional qualifications are most needed, 

Ecuador, with the capital at Quito at an elevation of approximately 9500 
feet, and another important city, Guayaquil, at an elevation of 3000 feet, has 
somewhat the same kind of educational problem as Colombia. Like Colombia, 
Ecuador has a large number of Indians, many of them living in the Andean 
mountains. Also like Colombia the larger cities of Ecuador have a high cultural 
development and the visitors are impressed by it not only in the educational 
world but also among the professional and businessmen. In Bogota and 
Medellin, Colombia and in Quito, Ecuador there are American schools. These 
schools are well organized and well equipped and are doing a fine job. In 
Bogota the Instituto Colombiano-Americano maintains a library with a periodi- 
cal room which is widely patronized. As in other countries, the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs has an excellent staff which seeks to 
bring out the favorable attitude of the United States toward Latin America. 
The ramifications of the activities of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs in the countries which I visited are so great that no at- 
tempt is made in this brief report even to summarize what is being done. 

Lima-Callao, Peru is a cultural center. The University of San Marcos is 
housed in a most interesting series of buildings with a cultured and well- 
trained staff and is doing a fine piece of work. Also, the colegios of this area 
are well equipped and their staffs are well trained. A normal school for girls 
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in Lima directed by nuns is training young women to teach in a most effective 
manner. They also are greatly interested in what they call Escuelas de Infancia, 
something analogous to our nursery schools. One of these schools is doing 
perfectly remarkable experimentation, seeking to improve elementary teaching. 
The Minister of Education is an able man with imagination. Two of his as- 
sistants showed me parts of their educational system. Incidentally, one of the 
assistants had just returned from a forty-day stay in the United States. Peru 
is quite Spanish but is seeking to adjust into its system of education the most 
recent findings in educational procedure. The Instituto Peruano-Americano is 
well organized and has a large number of students studying English. 

In the above brief comments I have made no attempt to name all of the people 
whose courtesy and hospitality I enjoyed. The cultural attachés, the directors 
of American schools, and local governmental officials entertained me and were 
most helpful in making my visit worthwhile. To all of them my warmest thanks 
and heartfelt appreciation. On many occasions the local people expressed their 
satisfaction that someone who could speak their language had come down from 
the United States. I got the impression very definitely that there were too 
many experts, probably able in their own fields, but who could not speak the 
language and, therefore, did not impress the local people as well as they might. 
I am convinced that more professors of Spanish who know something about 
Latin America should visit these areas. 

I made a point in all of these countries to visit retail establishments to see 
what kind of goods were being sold. I found that American goods are almost 
the only foreign goods to be found throughout the areas visited. American 
canned goods and electrical supplies of all kinds are to be found in all of 
these countries. One explanation for their continued presence in the stores is 
the very high prices asked. Agents of American firms protested to the local 
dealers that they should lower prices and move the goods but the local people 
were not influenced by these arguments. 

I was impressed by the large number of Americans, often in some United 
States governmental capacity or members of United States commissions, that 
one meets everywhere. My interest centered mainly in the cultural contacts 
which we are making in Latin America and I devoted most of the time to that. 
Everywhere one sees posters bearing the caption La guerra ilustrada which 
were an attempt on the part of our government to give these peoples an idea 
of our participation in the war. I learned also that we are showing moving pic- 
tures of our part in the war and sometimes our technological developments. 
These films were being shown everywhere, even to the remote interior where 
people had never seen a moving picture before. The hotels were crowded mainly 
with Americans. I should estimate that in most cases Americans composed from 
fifty to eighty per cent of the guests in the better hotels. These, in general are 
good; some of them are excellent. 

In traveling by air through these countries one quickly and easily notices 
the variations in pronunciation and in the meanings of words. One goes so 
quickly from one country to another, or from one part of the country to 
another part of the same country, that it is easy to notice upon arrival the 
differences from that of the country one has just left, These variations are 
not great as to pronunciation but there is a considerable difference developing 
in the meanings of words. I am inclined to suspect that Latin America is in the 
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process of a semantic change which is not so obvious from the printed books. 
For example, I was at a party in Medellin given in honor of the new vice- 
consul, who had spent some years in Bogota, fifty-five minutes distant by air. 
A goodly part of the evening was spent in discussing words that have different 
meanings in Medellin and in Bogota. May I say in passing that the Pan 
American Airways in Mexico and Central America and Panagra in South 
America give superb service. The lines are crowded but it is hoped that more 
planes will be allotted airlines in that area. 

Another interesting phase of such a trip is the great variety of scenery 
which one encounters. On a clear day, from the airport at Quito one can see 
five snow-capped peaks, among them Cotopaxi. An unforgettable trip is that 
from Guayaquil, Ecuador along the Pacific to Lima. The plane flies a few miles 
out at sea at an elevation of 11,000 feet which gives a marvelous panoramic 
view of the coast line, which changes from the Ecuadoran jungle to the desert 
coast of Peru. In the background are the peaks of the Andes, with range after 
range of mountains rising up to them. Flying through El Salvador the plane 
suddenly tipped to a forty-five-degree angle and I wondered what it was all 
about. Looking out the window on the lower side of the plan~ I saw a volcano 
a short distance away giving off a puff of smoke. The pilot dipped the plane 
to call our attention to the volcano and make it easier for us to see it. I have 
mentioned these variations of scenery because they come so quickly and con- 
trast with each other so violently that they make an unforgettable impression. 

I did not investigate educational conditions in Panama. An attempt is being 
made to locate in that country a university which will be at the crossroads of 
the Western Hemisphere. As yet the future of this institution appears un- 
certain. At the moment the actual development does not offer great interest, 
though it is entirely possible that the future will see an important institution 
in that area. 

To summarize: My impression of the education system in Mexico, Guate- 
mala, Costa Rica, Colombia, and Peru at the present moment is very favorable. 
In all of these countries a great deal of the national income is being spent for 
education. In some of them the primary education is excellent. In all of the 
countries visited the educational authorities are seeking to improve their 
equipment and methodology and their teaching staffs. A great many educa- 
tionalists have visited the United States within the last three and one-half 
years and are aware of what we are doing here. Their greatest lack is funds 
for sending their staffs abroad and for the purchase of equipment for their 
institutions. In Lima during my stay there was a meeting of the teachers 
of foreign languages, and I think that the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish should make contact with similar organizations in the countries to 
the south of us. It might be that we should make some effort to encourage the 
organization of such associations. The committees that select students for 
fellowships to the United States are performing an excellent and difficult task. 
They must resist local pressure at times but they do resist it when it seems 
unjustified. 

Anyone who takes a trip such as I have described will be richly rewarded in 
the human contacts made and in the vast amount of information about the 
peoples and customs and manners of the regions, all of which is needed for an 
adequate appreciation and interpretation of their arts and literature. 
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THE WORK SHOP: A LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


Rosert S. WHITEHOUSE 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham 4, Alabama 


The first reading of an article is usually prompted by the question: “What 
benefit can I derive from the reading of this article, the title of which has 
attracted my attention?” In this “palabrita al lector,” the writer wishes to 
state that the project herein described has been of unusual benefit to the lan- 
guage classes at this institution, and so, by way of introduction, here is a brief 
statement of the language set-up at Birmingham-Southern College. Those 
interested in adapting this program to their own needs will be able to visualize 
a workable plan as they read. We operate on the quarter system, and classes 
are scheduled on the basis of five recitation days a week. The program out- 
lined below calls for one day a week in the Work Shop, that is, one-fifth of 
the time allotted to each class is spent in the Work Shop under the supervision 
and direction of the instructor regularly in charge of the class. This represents 
the minimum of time that should be given to the program, and it is the 
opinion of the writer that two days out of five would give still better results. 
Classes that meet three times a week could not afford to have less than one 
period a week in the Work Shop, and this might even be required over and 
above the regular recitation time, as in the case of compulsory laboratory 
periods in the sciences. This, however, would entail added difficulties of sched- 
uling, and should be avoided rather than encouraged. 

In the fall of 1943 I took the initial steps to institute a plan to activate the 
instruction of foreign languages here. (This was with the approval of the 
administration, the officers of which were all interested in the experiment.) 
The “Record Room” was created as a beginning, and with the aid of colleagues 
and student assistants there was born a feeling that the spoken foreign lan- 
guage was at last coming into its own. The initial equipment was very scanty: 
a phonograph and three sets of records, all of the spoken variety.’ Certainly 
there was nothing sensational about the beginning of the project, merely a 
desire to move forward sanely and with the conviction that the idea would 
eventually bring good results if allowed a little time and if the right kind 
of open-mindedness were allowed to filter into the program. All this took place! 

At first there was no pressure brought to bear as to whether students would 
voluntarily go to the “Record Room” or not. Frankly speaking, the majority 
of them did not go at first. Then the individual instructors began to require 
nominal attendance, five or six hours each quarter, for example, but nothing 
really constructive developed that first quarter, except, perhaps, a better 
feeling toward the spoken language. 

After using only spoken recordings during that first quarter, we have 
learned the shortcomings of this type when used exclusively, and have now ex- 
panded to the point of having certain “open house” periods, that is, periods 
open to all, rather than those periods assigned to regular classes. There are two 


*Oral Lessons in Practical Spanish, Portland Public Schools, Portland, Oregon, 
and the French and German Conversational Courses of Linguaphone Institute, New 
York City 20, New York. (Conversational Spanish records were added at a later 
date, as was the course in Conversational Portuguese.) 
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or three such “open house” periods daily to supplement the regularly assigned 
periods, Recordings of an entertaining nature are the rule here, such records 
embracing all varieties of song from opera to the nursery, and instrumental 
pieces from a haunting waltz of the Old World to a rhythmic tango of Latin 
America. 

With the opening of the Winter quarter, the Work Shop had been con- 
ceived and brought into being, and I scheduled regular periods there for all 
sections in modern foreign languages. We worked individually with our re- 
spective classes, and from time to time discussed with one another what we 
were doing and what we were accomplishing. Near the end of the quarter I 
called for reports from my associates, and these reports brought out in detail 
the belief that the Work Shop had in all cases justified the time, effort, and 
expense of the venture. All members of the language faculty were in favor of 
continuing and enlarging the scope of the Work Shop. 

There was considerable variety of approach in the methods of the individual 
instructors, for it must be borne in mind that each man in the department was 
“on his own,” and from each man’s success or failure must emerge a con- 
certed plan that would be adopted in the future. It was brought out after 
weeks of study and analysis that the objective was to be a better grasp of the 
language from the standpoint of understanding the spoken word. This led to a 
better pronunciation, for the ability to hear the language correctly was demon- 
strated mainly through “reading back” the recorded words, and there was the 
phonograph record as a guide to pronunciation. It is worth mentioning that 
generally speaking the pronunciation on the records is good. Moreover, the 
speech of several men and women can be heard on some of the records, so 
that students learn to appreciate a fact that is often overlooked, namely, that 
there are many kinds of pronunciation of a given foreign language, and that 
there are others besides their own teachers who may be used as “guides” to a 
good pronunciation of French, German, or Spanish. 

With respect to the objective mentioned, that of being able to understand 
the spoken language, let it be said with sufficient emphasis that some tangible 
evidence must be required of the student to prove that he has gained this objec- 
tive. To lose sight of this point is to cause the Work Shop period to be dull 
for the instructor and of little profit to the class. To sit and listen to spoken 
recordings, and to do nothing else, is to court a wandering of the mind and a 
desire for the bell to ring. Following are some methods of approach that have 
been used here. 

For elementary classes the new vocabulary may be presented by the teacher 
in any way he chooses—by writing the new words on the blackboard or by 
giving out mimeographed lists. In the absence of such preparation by the 
teacher, the record may be played and the pupils told to write down whatever 
they can in the way of new words. Then the teacher corrects the mistakes, 
and the pupils repeat the procedure. This is slow work and is likely to dis- 
courage beginners. 

In the kind of records where there are “Questions and Answers,” there is 
room for interesting variety. The questions may be written as they are heard 
or they may be omitted and only the answers written down. In my own classes 
we have developed a pseudo-shorthand system which makes for early progress 
and satisfaction. It is very simple and can be used for all types of records, 
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consisting primarily of taking down in order the initial letter of each word as it 
is spoken. A section of a record is played at least twice at normal speed. I 
call on a pupil to “read back” by the initial letter. As soon as he makes a 
mistake, he is stopped. The next pupil reads until he makes a mistake. Eventual- 
ly we have a correct version of the sentence or paragraph, still by the initial 
letter only. (I encourage little by little the Spanish sound of the letters, inas- 
much as the statement “Me llamo Juan Gerardo,” for example, is much more 
adequately registered through the letters eme-elle-jota-ge than through the 
letters m-ll-j-g as spoken in English.) A few “word-signs” are also advo- 
cated, such as the letter k for the word que, the qu for the verb querer, in any 
form, Ua for Wamar, lle for llegar or evar, and Uv for lover or lluvia. The 
context can usually be trusted to make clear the actual word needed. After 
all, it is worth something to the pupils for them to find that they can progress 
from easy beginnings to things more difficult and complex. They are more 
gratified over their progress than the teachers are, and very few of them 
have failed to remark that they never knew it was possible to progress so 
much in so little time. 

In connection with the utilitarian end of the Work Shop, it might be fitting 
here to state that this is an excellent place in which to assemble all realia. 
Thus it becomes possible to display everything to all classes in all languages: 
a Spanish section here, a German display there, and a French nook some- 
where else in the room. 

I feel that in closing I should comment on the fact that this is not a “fly- 
by-night” accelerated scheme for learning languages in a hurry. It will go 
on at Birmingham-Southern College long after the war is won. Moreover, 
other Work Shops will be created within the state and elsewhere. Here the 
program will eventually be placed in the hands of one man, where it belongs, 
rather than in the hands of all members of the department. The cost of the 
equipment is relatively low, and the returns from the effort very high. Students 
do not become “language-minded” over-night, but in the brief space of one 
quarter they have been found capable of the kind of progress that is gratifying 
to language teachers and a real source of satisfaction to the pupils themselves. 


THE VALUE OF PHONETICS IN TEACHING SPANISH* 


R. M. Duncan 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


The case for a knowledge of phonetics on the part of the Spanish teacher 
is of the same sort as the case for training the Spanish student in careful 
pronunciation. I need only review here a few of the familiar reasons for 
devoting class-time to pronunciation. 

First of all, I suppose that it is a common experience to get a kind of sound 
image in our minds as we read a passage. Speech experts have often noted the 


* A paper read at the Conference on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese, spon- 
sored by the National Education Association, the New Mexico Education Association, 
and the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, held at the University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico, October 28, 1944. 
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involuntary muscular movements of the organs of speech during reading. It is 
doubtful whether one can develop any feeling for style without some accom- 
panying notion of the sound of the words read. If one wishes to obtain a real 
knowledge of a language he will not fail to consider the way that particular 
language sounds, since the sounds are so intimately and integrally a part of 
the language. If the study of a foreign language possesses any cultural value 
for the individual in helping him to become acquainted with the tools other 
peoples require for thought, a study of the pronunciation of that language is 
likewise helpful in acquainting him with the sounds which differ from those 
of his own language. 

We must not overlook, of course, the obvious point that most people who 
study Spanish have a desire to speak the language and, since there are few 
who deliberately choose to be misunderstood, the more clearly the sounds are 
produced the more likely is understanding to result. 

We Spanish teachers are accustomed to boast that Spanish is written more 
nearly the way it sounds than other languages. And by a kind of auto-hypnosis 
we come to believe that the Spanish system of spelling is fool-proof—that there 
is hardly any difficulty in the way of the beginner. And yet when we take a 
class of Elementary Spanish and start to teach the correct pronunciation we 
face at once the dilemma of how much to tell our students about the correct 
way to pronounce and of what fine points we should postpone to a time when 
they are equipped to deal with them. 

It is good fortune indeed for the teacher as well as for the student that 
the vowel-system of Spanish offers so little difficulty. Doubtless every teacher 
stresses the “pure” quality of the Spanish vowel as contrasted with the 
tendency of the English vowel to become a diphthong. But in the first year of 
study one hesitates to complicate the process by going into a detailed explana- 
tion of the instances in which the e and the o occur as open vowels, in spite of 
the fact that a failure eventually to distinguish between the open and close 
vowel marks an indifferent pronunciation. 

Great care should be exercised in presenting the different values of the 
letters 6, v, d, and g. To what extent, here also, should the teacher seek to 
translate all these values into practice in a class of beginners? This problem 
needs the thoughtful attention of the instructor for the very reason that the 
English sounds for some of these letters are often so similar to the Spanish 
that they are not infrequently overlooked entirely. 

A perennial enigma concerns the methods one can use to produce a satis- 
factory tongue-trilled r. There is no doubt that in this respect good habits 
should be formed at the very outset. The instructor who meets this difficulty 
most successfully is the one who has a full knowledge of the physiological 
factors involved in the production of the sound. 

I have indicated that in spite of the phonetic character of written Spanish 
there remain a number of areas in pronunciation which call for expert handling 
on the part of the teacher, I should like to show now how a knowledge of 
phonetics will enable an instructor to meet the situation more adequately. 

Spanish teachers without a knowledge of phonetics are prepared for instruc- 
tion in the pronunciation of Spanish by speaking Spanish from childhood, by 
learning pronunciation in classes or in association with persons who speak the 
language as native speakers, or by any combination of these methods. Only 
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in the classroom method is one likely to learn to treat the sounds in a sufficiently 
analytical way to be of much assistance in teaching pronunciation by any other 
method than that of imitation. It should be emphasized that imitation, although 
an excellent method, has no short-cuts and it is not to be supposed that the 
student will learn a proper pronunciation very quickly without some explana- 
tions from time to time. 

Even when the teacher has had excellent class-instruction in pronunciation 
the demands of his students are apt to vary to such an extent that unless he 
possesses the broader and more objective knowledge of the sounds of Spanish 
gained in a good course in phonetics he may find himself unqualified to render 
adequate aid. In Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, California, and Texas the 
“Anglo” teacher of Spanish may often be embarrassed by a question of pro- 
nunciation unless his knowledge goes beyond what he learned about pronuncia- 
tion in the ordinary classes in college. 

The person who is untrained in the matter of distinguishing one sound from 
another similar one is often quite incapable of hearing the difference. Very 
often also, a person who is unaccustomed to think of the difference between two 
sounds may sincerely deny the existence of a distinction which he is actually 
in the habit of making in his own speech. For example, I have on numerous 
occasions been assured by students who speak New Mexican Spanish that they 
always distinguish the b from the v, only to find them misspell vino with a b 
as a fairly common practice. Or, again, the same student may be entirely un- 
aware that under certain circumstances his b and v both are produced without 
either bringing the lips entirely together or touching the lower lip with the 
upper teeth. 

A teacher should know these things about the language he teaches. Not to do 
so means that he runs the risk of being thought inadequately prepared on the 
one hand, or realizing, on the other, that his teaching of pronunciation is at 
fault without being able to explain just why it is that he is unable to achieve 
a good pronunciation in his students. Sometimes the fault may be in his 
inability to explain to the student in terms of physiology just what the mistake 
was. At other times he may recognize that a sound in a given position should 
be pronounced in one way but be utterly incapable of giving the student a 
general explanation of the circumstances that cause the sound to be made one 
way on one occasion and another way on another occasion. _ 

A glance at the content of a course or a text in phonetics may help to give 
an idea about the way phonetics can assist in the presentation of pronunciation. 
Fundamentally we can say that phonetics attempts to classify the speech-sounds 
of a language and to determine under what circumstances one sound, or set of 
sounds, appears instead of another in the arrangement of words into phrases 
and sentences. . 

Because the number of sounds used is much greater than the number of 
letters in the alphabet a set of symbols, called phonetic symbols, has been 
devised so that one symbol always represents one sound and one sound alone. 
In the interest of accuracy the student of phonetics will acquaint himself with 
the sounds and the symbols which represent them. 

One usually begins by a study of the physiology of the throat and mouth 
especially, for it is here that the speech-sounds are formed, When one realizes, 
for example, that the is adjusted to the part of the mouth in which the sound 
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following it is produced, a glance at the diagram of the mouth will indicate why 
such an adjustment is perfectly natural. I believe it was the poet Louis Unter- 
meyer who advertised in the personal columns of The Saturday Review of 
Literature a few years ago that he had two donkeys for sale; one was Danke 
Schén ; the other. Don Quijote. A realization that the n behaves in English the 
same way it does in Spanish is helpful to the student and that fact aione may 
contribute to a less stilted pronunciation. 

Following a description of the function of the organs of speech in the 
production of sounds, together with the few specialized terms required in the 
phonetic description of sounds, we turn to a consideration of the sounds them- 
selves, beginning with the vowels. 

The simplicity of the Spanish vowel has been mentioned, but it is of the 
greatest importance that a student thoroughly master the vowel sounds if his 
pronunciation is to approach that of the person who speaks the language as a 
native. Because the shades of difference between the vowels of one language 
and those of another are more subtle than is the case with consonants one may 
often fail to realize the importance of the réle of the vowel in good pronuncia- 
tion. As an illustration one may cite the habit of comedians in exploiting the 
guttural r of the Germans or the native German difficulty with English th. 
Those who saw the Chaplin film The Dictator will recall, however, that Chaplin 
achieved the effect of German speech by the use of vast numbers of rounded 
vowels more than by the arrangement of consonant sounds that are usually 
thought of as being German. One usually discovers that after long experience 
in speaking a foreign tongue he may have adjusted his speech to the consonants 
of that tongue but the vowel still constitutes a pitfall. 

Usually the instructor finds that no ordinary Spanish class affords him 
enough time to go into a description of the sounds in a fashion detailed enough 
to aid materially the student who is not quick at imitation. There are a number 
of devices, such as the so-called vowel triangle, which are of tremendous 
importance for the explanation of what constitutes the difference between one 
vowel and another, or why a given vowel is altered by the adjacent sounds in 
the word. Even when the instructor feels no need to present all of this material 
to his class in pronunciation, the fact that he understands the nature of the 
whole process enables him to face his class with greater assurance that he can 
meet any question that may be raised. 

By far the larger number of variations in sounds are to be noted, of course, 
among the consonants. And because the kind of a sound which we call a 
consonant is more variable, we must pay greater attention to the physiology of 
the mouth and throat in studying them. We must concern ourselves with such 
matters as the point or place in which the sound is articulated, the manner in 
which it is articulated (whether fricative, occlusive, vibrant, etc.), the function 
of the vocal chords and the like. Those sounds which are similar to English 
offer almost as much difficulty as the others. The fact that some consonants 
vary more or less slightly depending on their position in the word or phrase, 
or according to the origin of the speaker, must be taken into account also, for 
it would be embarrassing to an instructor to reject, for example, the value of the 
final m in the word dlbum only to hear the m with that value on the lips of a 
cultivated person whose native tongue is Spanish. 

Phonetics deals not only with isolated sounds but with those sounds joined 
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together to make words and sentences, Thus some consideration must be given 
to phrasing. A complete course would consider also the matter of intonation in 
an effort to give some notion of the pattern of rise and fall in pitch that is 
characteristic of Spanish. My personal opinion on this point is that the forma- 
tion of a proper intonation takes place usually after mastery of pronunciation 
has been achieved. It can be learned chiefly by imitation rather than by rule 
because the patterns of intonation are generally less varied than those of 
articulation. Furthermore, the patterns of intonation seem to vary so much from 
one country to another that it is more difficult to teach a “neutral” intonation 
than it is to strike a norm for pronunciation which might be universally 
acceptable. 

In the view of the scholar all knowledge is good and needs no other justifica- 
tion or apology. Phonetics is a branch of knowledge which is much more 
adapted to scientific investigation than any other phase of language teaching. As 
such its methods are exacting. One may assume, I think, that language teachers 
are interested in the phonological side of their work as much as in the syntacti- 
cal or lexicographical. This must be true because the lines of cause and effect 
weave back and forth in all the different aspects of language, and one cannot 
fail to be interested in the whole if he is interested at all by some of its parts. 

There is another reason why a knowledge of phonetics seems to me so 
important. As one progresses in his knowledge about the sounds used by the 
individuals who speak a given language he is more and more impressed by the 
fact that no two of those individuals use precisely the same sounds. In this 
way he comes to realize that the normal speech which one hears about him 
may be a battleground in which one tendency seems predominant at one time 
only to give way at a later date to some other variant. The sooner the teacher 
understands that pronunciation, like other aspects of our lives, is in a constant 
state of flux, the more fully is he equipped to take part in the task of education. 
For it is the tyranny of the dictionary or the grammar which has been more 
than a little responsible for the attitude that the study of language is dull and 
unrewarding. 

The Spanish teacher, then, if he wishes to know his craft will not omit to 


learn all he can of so important an element as the physical side of the language 
he teaches, that is, phonetics. 


LANGUAGE STUDY BY NAVAL PERSONNEL IN 
LATIN AMERICA’ 


J. Gorpon VAETH 
Lieutenant, U.S.N.R., Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, New Jersey 


Because the Southern Hemisphere is so closely linked with the defense and 
security of the United States, the Navy Department has assigned units involv- 
ing thousands of personnel to duty in Central and South American countries. 
Warships, airplanes, and airships of the United States Navy have for many 


*The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones of the writer 


and are not to be construed as official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department 
or the naval service at large. , 
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months been operating from naval bases and air facilities in Latin America, 
particularly in Brazil, whose coastline affords excellent bases from which to 
conduct sea and air operations against German submarines. 

The fact that a number of naval personnel are based in these Spanish and 
Portuguese-speaking countries is being taken by many persons as meaning 
that these servicemen will return to the States possessing a fluent knowledge 
of the language of the country in which they have been stationed, and extrava- 
gant claims are made as to the linguistic achievements which can be expected 
of servicemen on a tour of duty in Latin America. 

The purpose of this article is to point out that in many cases when a service- 
man sees duty in South America, the chances are not good that he will learn 
much or any Spanish or Portuguese. This fact will undoubtedly startle many 
who have regarded a Latin American tour of duty as affording naval personnel 
concerned a marvelous opportunity for language study. Theoretically such is 
the case, but actually southern duty offers few practical opportunities for and 
little which is conducive to such study. 

To understand why the learning of Spanish or Portuguese by South Ameri- 
can-based naval personnel has made so little progress, one must know the 
environment and conditions which obtain at our naval bases in that area. In 
the course of his official duties the author has had opportunity to visit United 
States Navy bases and facilities in Central and South America. This article, 
based upon personal observations, has been written to inform teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese about the status of language study by service personnel 
(in this case naval personnel) on duty in Latin America. 

He who wants to understand the language-study problem as it exists at most 
of our southern bases must first look at South America in a different light. 
Most North Americans who have visited the countries to the south know those 
lands in terms of cities visited and recreational facilities enjoyed. Not so with 
United States naval officers and men now on duty there. Many of these know 
South America for its treacherous jungles, unforgettable weather, depressing 
climate, and the hardships which accompany operations in localities chosen for 
their strategic rather than for their recreational value. 

Although we dislike to admit it, Americans are not particularly language- 
minded. To the average youngster of high-school age, the study of a foreign 
language is none too appealing, and may be undertaken as much of necessity 
as by choice. Interest and inspiration, two important factors of successful lan- 
guage study, are difficult enough to maintain in formal education. In informal, 
voluntary, and self-teaching education—the type found among foreign-based 
service personnel—the maintenance of interest and inspiration becomes more 
difficult and at the same time assumes still greater importance. 

Conditions at most naval air bases in South America are such as to offer 
anything but inspiration for the study of the language native to the area. The 
base may be little more than a clearing hewn out of the jungle a hundred 
miles or more from any place even resembling a town. If native villages are 
nearby, they consist of huts made of grass and mud. These settlements and 
small towns are frequently declared “out of bounds” by naval authorities for 
reasons of health. Such places, even when “in bounds,” are rarely visited 
because of the absence of recreational facilities there; personnel usually prefer 
to remain at the base, where nightly movies are shown and where an occa- 
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sional USO camp show is produced. Limited or even non-existent transporta- 
tion facilities further discourage visits to neighboring towns and villages. 

The main reason why Spanish or Portuguese is so rarely learned to any 
degree of fluency by our personnel in South America is that there exists no 
need for them to do so. The bases are operated by the United States Navy, 
which mans them with American personnel and supplies them with materials 
and food products from the United States. Accordingly, except for occasional 
negotiations with the natives, English is the only language used. To be sure, 
certain officers and men must have a working, although not necessarily fluent, 
knowledge of the language for such negotiations, but for the average officer 
and enlisted man a knowledge of the language would be convenient but not 
essential to the performance of his official duties. The fact that the nature of 
the organization and operation of the typical United States Navy base or air 
facility in South America is such as to obviate the necessity of any widespread 
knowledge of the native language is mainly responsible for the failure of most 
of our southern-based naval personnel to learn Portuguese or Spanish. This 
lack of a need, plus the geographical isolation which allows few opportunities 
for a student of the language to practice it, discourages the study of Spanish 
and Portuguese at many naval establishments in the Southern Hemisphere. 

In response to strategic demands, some bases have been established close to 
or in large South American cities, but even there much the same unfavorable 
language situation exists. For nearly all purposes of language, these bases 
are a part of the United States; English is spoken almost exclusively and 
there is no need for personnel to know the native tongue of the countries in 
which the bases are located. The proximity of cities to certain bases does 
provide, however, that practice in speaking which the geographical isolation 
of other bases does not permit. This advantage is offset, however, by the 
traits and personal interests of naval personnel going on liberty in a large 
city. The average American youth is gregarious enough, but not when it 
comes to mingling with foreigners and adopting their customs, traditions, or 
language. He sees foreign lands through glasses smoked with enthusiasm for 
the home town, Main Street, and the corner drugstore. It has often been said, 
and correctly so, that fluency in a language is achieved by close association 
with those who speak it; the average American youth will usually avoid 
such association, except when an attractive girl is involved. 

It is difficult for civilians to realize how much a few days’ leave or a few 
hours’ liberty mean to anyone in the Armed Forces. Accordingly, the average 
enlisted man, when he arrives let us say in a Brazilian city for his first leave 
or liberty in many days or weeks, is not particularly interested in devoting his 
free time to the study of the native language. Some cerveja, an attractive 
senhorita, and a dance at the USO are his prime interests. True, he may not 
know much Portuguese, but a few broken words, plus the old reliable sign- 
language method of making himself understood, will get him by .. . and toa 
man who has only a few hours on liberty or leave, that is good enough. In 
cities and large towns, there is a popular center for servicemen, or a USO 
affording recreational facilities and opportunities. To these English-speaking 
organizations the average serviceman goes for relaxation and entertainment. 

For getting around in a large Latin American city, the naval officer or 
enlisted man need know little more of the native language than the stock 
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expressions of “how much?,” “where?,” “when?,” and the like. This is par- 
ticularly true in a cosmopolitan city like Rio de Janeiro, where a great deal of 
English is spoken. An American serviceman, armed with a pocket dictionary, 
a little linguistic ingenuity (as regards the use of the “point” system), and 
able to call upon a number of servicemen’s clubs for assistance, experiences 
little difficulty in getting along. This ability to make one’s way without a 
knowledge of even the fundamental grammatical principles of the language is 
another factor which greatly discourages the study of that language. When 
these conditions obtain, it is expecting a lot to believe that a serviceman whose 
duties are such as to leave him little spare time for recreation is going to 
spend that time learning irregular verbs or practicing the use of the sub- 
junctive. 

Lest the impression be given that no naval personnel whatever in South 
America are learning the languages spoken there, it must be pointed out that, 
although they constitute a small minority, a number of officers and men, by 
diligent study, have attained a high degree of fluency in Spanish or Portuguese. 
Much of this has been made possible by the Navy’s program of in-service 
education. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the Navy Department’s efforts to 
encourage in-service study and to provide outstanding educational opportunities 
to its personnel based throughout the world. In every naval command there 
is an Educational Officer who, assisted by the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, makes available for study a large variety of courses. Thanks to his 
efforts and particularly to those of the United States Armed Forces Institute, 
many service personnel have received high-school or college credit, for the 
successful completion of in-service language courses. 

The government makes it possible for an officer or enlisted man, based let 
us say in Panama, to study Spanish through Armed Forces Institute cor- 
respondence courses, university-extension correspondence courses, or off-duty 
classes. Two dollars is the enrollment fee for Institute correspondence courses, 
while half the tuition fee (or up to twenty dollars) for university-extension 
correspondence courses is paid by the Government. This opportunity offered 
by the Armed Forces Institute to study a language and receive school credit 
for it has been seized upon by forward-looking officers and men. Were condi- 
tions at South American bases more conducive to language study, the number 
of personnel participating in the Institute’s courses in Spanish or Portuguese 
would be considerably greater. 

Civilian teachers of Spanish and Portuguese should recognize and appre- 
ciate the efforts of the United States Navy in fostering among its officer and 
enlisted personnel an interest in the study of these languages. Hampered by 
the lack of an apparent need for such study, by geographical isolation, and by 
the other conditions described in this article, the service has done its utmost 
to provide opportunities for and lend encouragement to the study of Spanish 
and Portuguese by its personnel based in the Southern Hemisphere. For this, 
the Educational Services Section of the Bureau of Naval Personnel deserves 
from grateful educators all possible cooperation and a sincere “Well Done!” 





“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!”’ 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA SUMMER SCHOOL, 1944 


Jean C. Ropertson 
Leavenworth High School, Leavenworth, Kansas 


The fourth session of the Summer School at the University of Havana was 
held July 8-August 19, 1944, on the campus of the National University of 
Cuba in the city of Havana. The enrollment for the session totaled 531 students 
—114 from the United States, one from Jamaica, thirty foreign residents of 
Cuba, and 386 Cubans. The Summer School was organized to meet the needs 
of Cuban students and teachers, as well as foreign students. The School of 
Philosophy and Letters offered general courses in the Spanish language and 
literature and in philosophy for beginning, intermediate, and advanced students. 
A variety of other courses included Cuban art, archeology, folk-music, a 
course each in the flora and the fauna of Cuba, and a study of the pre-Spanish 
civilization of Peru. The Schools of Education, Medicine, and Agriculture also 
offered courses for the Summer School program. 

Besides the classes, there were many other activities for the pleasure and 
entertainment of the students. These extra-academic activities included con- 
ferencias, a dramatic program, a concert, films, and weekly excursions. The 
formal opening of the session was a reception and dance, and the program of 
the closing exercises was made up of short speeches by members of different 
schools of the University, representing both Cuban and foreign students. The 
University Theater provided the entertainment for a most delightful evening 
in the presentation of three one-act plays—‘La Dama Morena de los Sonetos” 
by George Bernard Shaw, “Una tragedia florentina” by Oscar Wilde, and 
“La carroza de Perricholi” by Prosper Mérimée. These were given on an 
outdoor stage erected in the Plaza Cadenas, the main patio of the University 
campus. Such a setting for these plays was perfect, for the audience sat 
comfortably under the starry Cuban sky, fanned by a delicate breeze,'as they 
watched the players on the stage, with a backdrop banked with palms and 
flowers. 

Through organized week-end excursions, foreign students were able to 
visit places away from the city of Havana. These excursions took students 
and friends to the Instituto Civico Militar at Ceiba del Agua; to ancient Trini- 
dad, one of the first cities founded by Diego Velasquez in 1514; and to the 
popular and beautiful beach of Varadero. Shorter excursions included visits 
to a tobacco factory, the Naval Academy, and historic Morro Castle. The class 
in the folklore music of Cuba sponsored a concert by the Matamoros Trio and 
Orchestra. The Matamoros are well-known outside of Cuba for their many 
musical recordings and radio broadcasts. Their music is made with Cuban 
instruments and they interpret the folk-music and songs of their country 
artistically, Films in Spanish, French, and Russian were extremely interesting. 
These were offered primarily for the students in the course on “The Moving 
Picture: An Industry and an Art of Our Time,” and South American literature. 

Many of the students from the United States came in organized groups. Dr. 
John Thompson, Director of Inter-American Relations, University of Louis- 
iana, brought a group of twenty students with him, and the Inter-American 
Seminar sponsored two groups of Catholic teachers and students, one of which 
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attended the University of Havana and the other the National University of 
Mexico. Fifteen of the students from the United States received tuition 
scholarships for their summer study, seven of these being awarded through 
the office of the Institute of International Education in New York City.* 

Cuba’s location makes it easily accessible to students from the United States. 
Furthermore, the plane trip from Miami to Havana offers a pleasant experience 
to the otherwise inexperienced traveler. The summer climate is warm, but 
delightful breezes make the weather agreeable most of the time. For those 
who like the beach, a variety of beach clubs near Havana offer opportunity 
for pleasant pastime. Aside from travel costs, living costs range a little higher 
than. in the United States at the present time. The Summer School will award 
the Master’s Degree to students of North American and Canadian universities 
or colleges, who hold a degree not inferior to the A.B. or B.S., or the equivalent. 
As many as twelve hours of work done in another university will be accepted 
for this degree by the University of Havana. , 


* The writer of this account held one of these scholarships. 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT ON “HYPHENATED 
AMERICANISM” 


“The realization by American-born men and women of their duty to the 
immigrant would inevitably force them to a realization of their own duties 
and make them ashamed to come short therein. The man or woman who shirks 
duty, the wife or husband who shirks the performance of duty to children, 
and above all who shirks having children, had best keep away from the immi- 
grants, because he or she is merely a noxious feature in American life. The 
man or woman who speaks of foreign-born citizens with habitual contempt 
or hostility, using offensive nicknames about them, is doing all that can be done 
to perpetuate hyphenated Americanism in its worst form. Let the decent, self- 
respecting, duty-performing American man and American woman show their 
real and hearty fellow-feeling with, and respect for, the immigrant by trying 
to help that immigrant to a loftier patriotism and to the practical application 
of such patriotism in the everyday life of the home and the neighborhood, the 
state, and the nation. Let the United States mean to the immigrant something 
more than digging ditches, running machines, or keeping boarders.”—-THEO- 
DORE ROOSEVELT, quoted in Journal of Education, January 6, 1916. 





“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 








“QUOTES”... Conducted by the Eprror 








THE STUDY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES* 


NicHoLtas Murray Butler 
President of Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


The steady decline in the study of foreign languages in American secondary 
schools and colleges has been a matter of deep concern to everyone interested 
in liberal education. This has resulted chiefly from the pressure of social 
studies upon the curricula. It is a part of the theory held by many professors 
of Education that subjects which require training for competence in a particu- 
lar field of subject-matter should give place to a program of “general educa- 
tion,” which introduces the student to a wide range of subjects but provides 
no opportunity for a systematic and well-founded knowledge in any one of 
them. In addition, professional and other prevocational courses have now 
penetrated even to the freshman year of college work. The advisers who 
supervise undergraduate programs in medicine, law, and the natural or 
the political and social sciences do frequently, to be sure, recommend the 
study of French, German, or some other foreign language, but are apt to 
stress their value‘only as tools for chemistry, medicine, or some other field 
of vocational concentration. Thus the languages, like English literature 
and mathematics, have been brought almost to extinction by the pressure of 
courses in general education and the ever-increasing demand of special train- 
ing for vocations. Obviously, this strikes at the very roots of a liberal educa- 
tion. In the present world the ability to speak and read with ease at least 
one foreign language is more than ever necessary if the mind and imagination 
of American youth are to be set free for expansion beyond the narrow horizon 
of vocational interests and national prejudice. 

The harmful results of these curriculum restrictions are quite evident in 
the products of graduate and professional schools. The equipment of the 
generation of younger scholars in the languages of humanistic and scientific 
scholarship is neither as general nor as effective as in the preceding genera- 
tion. Then many of these graduates found opportunity for training at a 
European university. It is astonishing that while the decades since the First 
World War have drawn us into ever-closer communication with foreign 
peoples and put on us an ever-increasing responsibility in world affairs, they 
have also been marked by a steady decline in the study of foreign languages. 
The substitution of reading tests for classroom training in satisfaction of col- 
lege graduation requirements overlooks the vital relationship between the 
spoken language and a knowledge of the culture of other peoples. In the mind 
of the student it makes dead material of what might well be the most vital 
expression of man’s soul. It creates the impression that the ability to interpret 


* An excerpt from President Butler’s Annual Report for 1944. 
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a few lines of a foreign text is just an artificial hurdle to be crossed on the 
path toward really important studies. 

It is often said that American weakness in foreign languages is due to poor 
teaching. The main responsibility, however, is quite different. As a matter 
of fact, there is no curriculum subject, unless it be mathematics, where teachers 
have applied themselves more diligently to meet an increasingly difficult cur- 
riculum situation. Limited as they are by a narrow time-allotment, which usually 
allows only two years in college or two to three years in secondary school, in 
most cases three hours per week, to the study of a foreign language, they have 
been obliged to concentrate on the one possible objective, the ability to read, 
and have directed their attention to accelerating the student’s progress toward 
this modest goal. Under these conditions the student tends to look on French, 
German, Spanish, or Italian as dead languages. 

Like the World War of 1914-18, the present conflict brought in evidence 
an appalling deficiency in useful knowledge of foreign languages when our 
young men were called into service. After more than a year’s delay, the Army 
undertook to meet the emergency on a large scale and thereby opened a new 
possibility for language instruction in this country. In the spring of 1943, 
under the Specialists Training Program, courses were opened in more than 
fifty colleges throughout the country and thousands of soldier-students were 
studying foreign languages for immediate use. The program included the lan- 
guages of the Near, Middle, and Far East, in addition to those of Europe. It 
meant, first of all, training in understanding and speaking the language, and re- 
quired highly intensive training. These courses extended over three terms of 
twelve weeks each, fifteen hours per week of group instruction, ten hours 
of which were given to practice in squads of ten or less under the guidance 
of a native or bilingual instructor. Parallel with this were courses on the 
geography and the economic, social, and political institutions of the country 
whose languages were studied. The results were surprising. A few months ago 
a committee of the Modern Language Association of America visited more 
than four hundred places where these language courses are being given, and 
interviewed hundreds of Army officers, administrators, and instructors charged 
with responsibility for them. These visitors found the soldier-students able to 
understand the language when spoken by a native and to speak it readily and 
intelligibly on a wide range of subjects. They found them also able to read 
the language with astonishing facility and to write the Western European 
languages with considerable freedom and correctness. This experiment is 
new evidence that the young American can master a language in a relatively 
short time if he is able to devote himself to it intensively. The teachers who 
saw the work concluded that the results were due to the increased number of 
hours of contact with the instructor, especially in small groups, and to the 
stimulus of student interest through study of a foreign country by training 
in the language of its people. 

The results of the Army’s experiment have a high potential value for the 
post-war years. They contradict the theory that the American youth cannot 
become language-minded, and offer conclusive evidence that he can do so if 
given sufficient time and the advantage of an intimate contact with the life and 
institutions of other peoples, who have all now become our neighbors whether 
they live in South America, Europe, Africa, or China. Many administrators 
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and teachers, including those outside the language group, feel that foreign 
language study will now enter on a new period of development. Several 
institutions have established courses for intensive study, involving a generous 
allotment of time, with training in small groups under native or bilingual 
leadership. Barnard College has already begun an experiment of this kind, 
and the Committee on Post-War Curriculum at Columbia College has a 
similar proposal under consideration, involving ten hours per week for the 
student who begins this work. 

Whatever plan results from these efforts, it cannot accomplish all that is 
expected of it unless public opinion supports the need for a complete change 
in our attitude toward foreign language study and unless educational institu- 
tions make a readjustment in allotment of time and financial support. The two 
main purposes of foreign language study must be always kept in mind. These 
are its contribution to the humanizing influence of a liberal education and the 
equipment of the college graduate with ability to make direct contact with 
the culture and science of at least one foreign country and the people who 
live in it. This involves a clearer definition than heretofore of the part which 
each individual course may contribute to these ends. The ability to read and to 
speak the language is fundamental to an understanding of the thought of 
another people and to the communication of our own to them. This compe- 
tence will certainly be important to any college graduate who expects to 
qualify for some form of leadership in the post-war world. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS . . «conducted by 


E. H. Hespett and Rosert H. WILitAms* 








To THE Eprrors: 


Will you please recommend an advanced Spanish grammar that I can use 
as a reference work, preferably one in English? As a teacher of Spanish of 
high-school level, I find the need for such a grammar imperative. The several 
publishing companies that I appealed to for advice in this matter failed me 
completely; they knew of no such reference work. 

Another appeal. What is the best dictionary for translation work? Recently 
I purchased a number of South American and Mexican novels, believing 
that by my study of them I could improve my knowledge of the language. 
At the same time I bought a large dictionary by Velazquez. Then I settled 
down to work. The results were most discouraging for I was unable to find 
many of the words in my dictionary. If you can suggest a more complete 
dictionary—at any price—lI shall be very glad to get it. 

CJ. i 


Chicago, Illinois 


* Please address material for this department to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University, New York, New York, or Professor 
Robert H. Williams, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
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The publishing companies were right in telling you that there is no real 
Spanish reference grammar in English to compare, for example, with Curme’s 
A Grammar of the German Language; however, there are four works which 
more nearly approach the standards of a reference grammar than any others. 
These are: 

(1) M. M. Ramsey: A Test-Book of Modern Spanish (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1894). This is the father of modern Spanish grammars 
and more complete and thorough than any of its progeny. It has an abundance 
of material—examples of all constructions taken from a variety of sources. 
You can find nearly anything in it if yow look long enough, but it has an 
inadequate index and it is sometimes hard to locate the item you want. 

(2) L. A. Wilkins: A Spanish Reference Grammar (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1923). This is a compact and useful little volume, without the 
wealth of illustration of Ramsey’s book. 

(3) F. C. Tarr and A. Centeno: A Graded Spanish Review Grammar (New 
York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1933). This book explains clearly many 
problems that other grammars ignore, discusses the historical origins of 
many constructions, and is of great help in many teaching difficulties. 

(4) H. Keniston: Spanish Syntax List (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1937). This work, which in its author’s words is a “descriptive 
presentation of the commonest syntactic phenomena in contemporary Spanish 
prose,” serves some of the functions of a reference grammar in that it 
identifies and illustrates all the common grammatical constructions. 

By far the best dictionary for Spanish Americanisms is Francisco J. San- 
tamaria: Diccionario general de americanismos (México: 1942, 3 vols.). It 
costs $15.00 and may be ordered from Franz Feger, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, G. E. Stechert and Company 31 East Tenth Street, New York City, 
or any bookseller dealing in Spanish American books. It is very helpful indeed, 
giving different meanings for words in different countries, etc., but even it 
is not complete. The language is constantly forming new idioms, and no 


dictionary can keep up with the current slang that sometimes finds its way 
into fiction, 


E. H. H. 
R. H. W. 


To THE Epirors: 


Some years ago I read in La Argentina en Europa an article comparing 
the poetry of Edgar Allen Poe with that of Rubén Dario, The poem of Poe’s 
used was “The Bells.” The poem of Dario’s did not have any title given, but 
several lines were quoted of which I remember the following: 


Osos, 

Osos misteriosos, 

Yo os diré la cancién 

De vuestra misteriosa evocacién. 


Now I have several collections of Dario’s poems, but cannot find the above 
poem in any of them (Azul, Prosas profanas, Cantos de vida y esperanza, 
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Poema del otofio, etc.) Can you tell me the title of the poem and where it can be 
found? W. L. S. 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 


The poem is called “Cancién de los osos” and appears in the 1918 edition 
of Poema del otofio y otros poemas (Madrid: Editorial Mundo Latino, Volu- 
men XI de las Obras completas), pages 175-187. The original edition of Poema 
del otofio (Madrid: 1910) does not contain the poem. 

E. H. H. 
Ernesto DACaL 


To Tue Eprrors: 


I wonder if you could give me some advice about books. I need a good 
history of Spain in Spanish and one in English. I am also interested to find 
a book in English or Spanish on Spanish literature of the nineteenth century 
and before which compares it with the literatures of other centuries, prefer- 
ably France. In addition to this, could you recommend a good literary analysis 
of some of the best modern Spanish American authors? 


. 2. 
Washington, D. C. 


The standard history of Spain in Spanish is Rafael Altamira y Crevea’s 
Historia de Espaiia y de la civilizacién espaiiola (Barcelona: 1913-1914, 4 vols.). 
The two best handbooks in English are Charles E. Chapman’s A History of 
Spain (New York: 1918, based on Altamira’s work) and Martin A. S. Hume’s 
The Spanish People, their Origin, Growth and Influence (New York: 1901). 

For a book on Spanish literature of the nineteenth century and before I 
would recommend Mérimée and Morley’s A History of Spanish Literature, 
New York, 1930. There is no work devoted exclusively to a comparison of 
Spanish literature throughout the course of its development with the literature 
of the other countries of Europe, but Mérimée, himself a Frenchman, is 
constantly aware of the literary currents in France which influenced Spanish 
letters or were influenced by them. 

For an analysis of some of the best modern Spanish American authors I 
would recommend J. R. Spell’s Contemporary Spanish American Fiction 
(Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 1944) and A. Torres-Rioseco’s Novelistas 
contempordneos de América (Berkeley, California: 1941). (These treat only 
the novelists, of course.) For the poets some biographical material as well as 
translations of selected poems is available in the Anthology of Contemporary 
Latin American Poetry (Norfolk, Connecticut: 1942, edited by Dudley Fitts), 
and in Twelve Spanish American Poets (New Haven, Connecticut: 1943, edited 
by H. R. Hays). You might also be interested in the chapters on contemporary 
literature in Torres-Rioseco’s Epic of Latin American Literature (New York: 
1942), in the Historia de la literatura americana y argentina by Fermin Estrella 
Gutiérrez and Emilio Suarez Calimano (Buenos Aires: n.d.), or in the Outline 


History of Spanish American Literature by E. H. Hespelt and others (New 
York: 1943). 
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To tHe Eprrors: 


We shall appreciate it if you will inform us where we may obtain literature 
on learning Spanish by the intensive method. 


T. M. 
California, Maryland 


I believe that you have in mind the intensive method used in teaching foreign 
languages to the Armed Forces. D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts, are publishing the Spanish textbook based 
on the material prepared for the Army. This book may give you the informa- 
tion you need. 


To THE Eptrors: 


I would like to obtain reference material about South America. Also, the 
opportunities awaiting those who are interested in learning the Spanish 
language. I have had twenty-four hours of Spanish and would like to have 
some reading material as to “why I should continue studying Spanish” and 
“what advantage is to know the language?” 


B. MclI. 
Davisville, Rhode Island 


Among the many good books on Latin America that have appeared in recent 
years I believe the following are especially to be recommended: Preston E. 
James: Latin America (New York: The Odyssey Press, 1942). (Contains a 
rather full bibliography of other works of reference.) 

Mary W. Williams: The People and Politics of Latin America (Boston, Ginn 
and Company, 1938). 

I am forwarding to you two publications which deal with your second prob- 
lem. One of them, “The Study of Modern Foreign Languages,” is the first 
of a series of Language Leaflets. You can obtain the others in the series by 
ordering them from the address given.* A pamphlet entitled Why Spanish? 
was published a few years ago by the Committee on Public Relations of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish. You may still be able to obtain 
a copy by writing to the Chairman of this committee, 800 East Gunhill Road, 
New York City. You will also find materials answering your question by 
looking through the files of HISPANIA. 


E. H, H. 


To THE Epitors: 


I would like to know the exact definition of these two words: (1) realia, 
(2) humanities. These terms are bandied around quite a bit, but I have not 
yet met a teacher who could define them satisfactorily. 


A. B. 
San Francisco, California 


* Ferdinand Di Bartolo, Business Manager, Modern Language Journal, 284 Hoyt 
Street, Buffalo 13, New York. 
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I believe that realia came into the language teacher’s vocabulary by way of 
the German word Realien, a term which is defined by Brockhaus as meaning 
“Dinge, die fiir das praktische Berufsleben wichtig sind,” i.e., objects which are 
of practical importance in one’s profession. In the first decades of the century, 
when the “Direct Method” was new, it was thought desirable to associate words 
directly with the objects they represent. Objects, therefore, were brought into 
the classroom, especially such objects as were peculiar to the country whose 
language was being studied. These objects, particularly those which had 
significance for the social customs or culture of the country of their origin, 
were called Realien by the German teachers and realia by the teachers of the 
other languages. 

The humanities is a much more venerable term. Webster defines it as “the 
branches of polite learning, especially the ancient classics ; belles-lettres ; some- 
times secular, as distinguished from theological, learning.” The humanities 
are the humane studies, those which exalt or refine the spirit. They are com- 
monly understood to include literature, philosophy and history, and sometimes 
all the liberal arts. 


To Tue Eprrors: 


We are doing some editorial work in Spanish in connection with some radio 
work and feel the need of the best dictionary of the Spanish language which 
can be made available at the present time. What do you recommend? 


M. G. 
Glendale, California 


The authoritative dictionary of the Spanish language as it used in Spain is 
the Diccionario de la lengua espafiola published under the auspices of the Real 
Academia Espafiola. For work with the language in Spanish America this 
“Royal Academy Dictionary” should be supplemented by Francisco J. Santa- 
maria’s Diccionario general de americanismos (Price, $15.00). Also the new 
edition of the Pequefio Larousse ilustrado (Buenos Aires: 1943. Price $5.00) 
would probably be helpful. The “Royal Academy Dictionary” is priced at 
$13.50. 

If you are interested in Spanish-English dictionaries, the New York Public 
Library has just published a bibliography of Scientific and Technical Dictionar- 
ies of the Spanish and English Languages by José Sanchez and Samuel Baig. 
This pamphlet lists twenty-five general Spanish-English dictionaries in addition 
to those in the more specialized fields. It contains in all 225 items, classified 
as to subject, and covering such diverse fields of interest as “Forestry,” 
“Cement and Concrete,” “Jewelry Trade” etc., as well as the broader aspects 
of science and technology. It is on sale at the Library for twenty-five cents. 

E, H. H. 





_ “Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 























THE PERISCOPE eee (A Survey of Current Publications)* 


Conducted by Firorence Hatt Senper and Water T. Pumutrps, Associate Editors 








“Spanish Dreams of Empire.”—Thomas J. Hamilton, in Foreign Affairs, 
XXII, 458-468, April, 1944, reports that times have changed in Madrid since 
1940 and that Franco may now only hang on for a time by “liquidating the 
rabble-rousing Falange and putting himself in the hands of the Army, the 
landowners, and the Church.” Nor will Franco ever make good his boast of 
four years ago when he inscribed in the Golden Book of the Archives of the 
Indies in Seville: “Before the ashes of our dead Empire, and with the promise 
of another,” his only imperialistic move being the seizure of Tangier when 
France was prostrate, though he still “allows himself the luxury of insulting 
the democracies,” and Spanish imperalism may still be capable of trouble- 
making in the world. 

Spanish Fascism is complicated, “an outburst against nearly three centuries 
of humiliation,” and also a Castilian reaction against growing regionalism, 
anda hatred of the democracies responsible for Spain’s loss of empire and 
prestige. So they revert to Ferdinand and Isabella for imperial inspiration, 
though the Franco school of imperialism looks rather to Charles V and Philip 
II as the “principal architects of Spain’s greatness—Charles, because he was 
German Emperor as well as King of Spain, and Philip because under him 
Spanish territories reached their greatest extent. .. .” 

“With magnificent inconsistency, the Fascists claim that Spain won those 
vast territories because of her unique devotion to the Church, and lost them 
because of this same devotion.” Serrano Sufier’s Propaganda Secretary, An- 
tonio Tovar, in his Jmperio de Espaiia, wrote that “Implacably and serenely 
. .. Spain was to burn its heretics . . . at popular and serious autos-da-fé, the 
grave fiestas of a nation that knows what it is doing.” But the writer reminds 
us that this was a special kind of Spanish Catholicism, since both Charles and 
Philip were excommunicated, and Spanish imperialism insists on the virtual 
independence of the Spanish Church from Rome and on the supremacy of the 
State in all important matters. It is true that Franco has restored State sub- 
sidy to the Church and provided for religious instruction in all government 
schools, but he has been at outs with both the Vatican and the Archbishops 
of Seville and Tarragona. In important disputes he has lost thus far, “but if 
the Fascist régime had gotten itself firmly established it would have been a 
more dangerous enemy to the Church than was the Republic.” The Concordat 
promised by the Falange has never been achieved. 

Though the Carlists (Requetés) and Falangistas (Fascists) were unified by 
Franco in the Falange they are really only united by their hatred of democ- 
racy and their “will to empire.” Wherever Spain or Portugal had ever ruled, 
as the successor of the Holy Roman Empire Spain was entitled to rule again, 
though no territorial claims would be made in Europe, aside from Gibraltar, 
said Serrano Sufier. Nevertheless the only political belief of Franco’s about 
which there seems to be no question is that he is an africanista, for the 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Mrs. 
Florence Hall Sender, 1145 Grandview Avenue, Boulder, Colorado (literary and gen- 
eral journals), or Professor Walter T. Phillips, San Diego State College, San Diego, 
California (educational and professional journals). 
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Fascists talk loudly of taking over all of Northwest Africa. Ready to enter 
the war on the Axis side, Franco refrained, pursuing his “non-belligerency,” 
permitting Nazi espionage and war trade, because Mussolini, at the Hitler 
interview in Hendaye in October 1940, refused to give up Casablanca and 
Gibraltar. 

Fascists also declared in their Reivindicaciones de Espafia that “Spain is 
the head and spinal column of the Hispanic World scattered over the 
globe. . . .” Franco has not been playing Hitler’s but his own game in Latin 
America, however, though this clearly works in Hitler’s interests. The re- 
covery of the Philippines was a definite aim, and though the Falangistas don’t 
really believe that the Spanish flag will actually wave again over the lost 
colonies in America, they are intent on cultivating close relations with the 
authoritarian governments on this Hemisphere. For there is the dream of a 
league of totalitarian governments from Cape Horn to the Rio Grande, with 
Fascist Spain acting as “spokesman and tutelary genius in the same way that 
England, as a democracy, acts in many things for Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand. . . .” And General Varela in 1940 declared that “Spain, with 
this support, would be the only Great Power in the world besides Germany !” 
The program of the Consejo de Hispanidad is to “soften up” Latin America, - 
and results are to be seen in those countries where Falange agents are busy. 
Also Count Jordana has said that Spain expects to be rewarded in the post- 
war settlement because of her neutrality. “If by chance we have a reactionary 
world, or even merely a reactionary Western Europe, a reactionary Spain 
might at last have her opportunity for leadership in a new ‘age of Metter- 
nich’.” 

“Such a régime in Spain could do us even more harm in Latin America and 
the Philippines than an avowedly Fascist one. It would be no less hostile to 
us, and it might have more influence. The anti-clerical aims of the Falange 
disturbed some of the Latin American first families. . . . Their solution was 
always a dependable dictatorship, based on the sound principles of suppressing 
labor unions and of being as hostile to the United States as was compatible 
with the personal investments of the dominating caste. Only democratic 
governments in both Spain and Latin America can effectively lay the ghost 
of Philip IL.” 

F. H. S. 


“Republican Spain in Mexico.”—Ann Cutler, in Travel, LXXXIII, 17-19, 
May, 1944, states that Mexican industry, art, cultural activities in general, 
have received new impulse destined to have far-reaching results, thanks to 
Mexico’s open-door policy with regard to European émigrés, and especially 
some twenty thousand Spaniards, since many of Spain’s intellectual élite are 
among them. And while they all hope and work for the downfall of Franco 
and the Spanish Fascists, and all dream of returning to a liberated Spain, it 
is estimated that at least one-half of them will stay in Mexico, and that 
Spanish influence will be permanent. “History shows that refugees have al- 
ways brought gifts—new cultures, arts, crafts, and talents. The open-door 
policy has been synonymous with prosperity for many countries. Eager to 
take her place among the powerful Latin American countries, Mexico is 
already finding that her generosity is paying dividends.” Spanish refugee 
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activities that have already had notable success include farm projects, chem- 
ical industries, hospitals and health services, schools, publishing, newspaper 
enterprises, various kinds of food shops and food-product industries, clothing, 
restaurants, and cafés. This issue of Travel also has an interesting article by 
Kurt Severin on Mexico City, “The New Capital of Bullfighting.” 

F. H. S. 


“The Cavalheiro de Oliveira—A Precursor of Ramalho Ortigio.”—-Gerald 
M. Moser, in Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, 
LIX, 90-108, March, 1944. This “obscure Portuguese official of the eighteenth 
century” in his Travel Memoirs, a description of a trip through Holland, Ger- 
many, and Austria, employed the modern approach, choosing rather to write 
about people and customs than monarchs and courtiers. A remarkable liberal 
for his time, and country, “he appreciated the slow, careful, and reliable ways 
of the Dutch, without being blinded by the defects of a nation steeped in 
commercialism which, as he puts it, ‘would sell each word if they could’... 
finds much to recommend in the tolerance and charity of ‘heretic Holland’... 
He envies the Dutch their political institutions which, he says, make their 
country ‘many times the most admirable nation in the universe’ . . . where 
paying taxes is a pleasure. .. .” 

As for the similarities between Oliveira’s and the nineteenth-century Rama- 
Iho’s travel memoirs of Holland, the writer finds that “they are the common 
thoughts of the thinkers who were fortunate enough to break through the 
prison gates of their backward and culturally-isolated native Portugal and 
breathe the refreshing free air of thinking Europe. . . . Writers like Oliveira 
and Ramalho show that the backwardness of the Portuguese was an historical 
conditioning produced by individual human actions and likely to be undone 
by other individual human actions.” 


F. H. S. 


“José de Anchieta: ‘Apostle of Brazil’ .”—J. Manuel Espinosa, in Mid- 
America, XXV, 250-274, October, 1943, and XXVI, 40-61, January, 1944. 
Foremost Jesuit collaborator in the formation of Brazilian society, the six- 
teenth-century José de Anchieta, born on the island of Tenerife, may best 
be studied in his letters and reports, and the civil and religious records of his 
time. At the Portuguese University of Coimbra he early displayed linguistic 
and literary talents, excelling in Portuguese, “something rarely found among 
those whose native tongue is Castilian,” revealing a deeply sensitive and 
religious character. At the age of seventeen he joined the Society of Jesus, 
and soon thereafter, because of frail health, was sent to Brazil, where he 
was to labor for forty-four years. He was one of the founders of Sao Paulo, 
and his letters are among the best sources for its early history, for “Equally 
adept at writing in Latin, Portuguese, and Castilian, he was immediately as- 
signed to the important task of preparing and drawing up the famed Jesuit 
letters and relations periodically sent to confréres and superiors in Portugal 
and in Rome.” He also taught Latin grammar to his companions, and gave 
religious instruction to a class of Portuguese children and to another group 
of Indians. He also prepared a vocabulary and grammar of the lingua geral 
spoken along the coast, and composed hymns, poems, plays in the native tongue. 
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He became an expert maker of alpargatas, and travelled far as doctor and 
barber. In 1576 he became head of the Society in Brazil, having also par- 
ticipated in the founding of Rio and of Indian aldeias, the pacification and sub- 
jugation of the Indians, hinterland expeditions, and generally contributing to 
more just government. 

Anchieta has also been called the father of Brazilian literature and the 
first poet of Portuguese America. “His long letter describing his experiences 
at Iperoig is the great adventure story of colonial Brazil.” Other passages 
belong to the mystical literature of sixteenth-century Spain. As a dramatist, 
none equalled him in productivity and literary merit, his Auto de bregagéo 
universal, a comedy of customs, and Vila da Vitéria, in which he sets forth 
the principles of good government, being well-known. His treatises dealing 
with natural history, ethnology, native folklore, and customs, “display a well- 


nigh encyclopaedic knowledge. . . . Sometimes he discusses juridico-moral 
problems in relation to the Indians, and he always defends their freedom. . . .” 
F. H. S. 


The Journal of Education (Boston), CXXVII, 39-70, February, 1944, is 
called a “Latin American Number,” which, it is hoped, “may help in some 
degree to spread the seeds of Inter-American goodwill.” The leading editorial 
bears the title “Farewell to Linguistic Isolation,” and recommends, if neces- 
sary, the “readjustment of daily schedules to allow for a more concentrated 
effort” in language study, suggesting that at the same time students be re- 
minded that such study “is not just playing marbles.” 

John C. Patterson of the United States Office of Education reports on “Our 
Schools Promote Inter-Americanism,” and various “spokesmen for some of 
the Other Americas” reply to the question “How Can Intercultural Ties Be 
Strengthened?” The Brazilian Tavares de SA reminds us that his country 
can give us the results of its experience in “adapting to an American environ- 
ment the traditions of Latin and Hellenic culture and the teaching of the 
Humanities, with all the political, social, and racial attitudes that such an 
experience entails.” The Ambassador of Uruguay states that in his opinion 
“the strongest tie that can bind any two countries together is the mutual 
understanding of one another’s language.” 

Muriel Leach of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
reports on “Opportunities for English Teaching in Latin America,” empha- 
sizing the “importance of a fluent knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese” not 
only for teaching techniques but also for associational purposes. In “Education 
Is Removing Barriers” Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, reports on the newly organized Inter-American Educational Founda- 
tion that “is entering into bilateral agreements with the educational authorities 
of other American republics to work out mutual educational problems and 
needs. Such agreements are strictly cooperative, and they call for joint con- 
tributions of funds, materials, and educational experts.” The Commissioner 
of Education, John W. Studebaker, reporting on the “Inter-American Educa- 
tional Conference” held in Panama in September, 1943, tells about the recom- 
mendation to “secure a secondary-school textbook on the history of the 
Americas which would be acceptable to all the republics and which they 
might consider for official use,” and the recommendation that September 11, 
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the anniversary of the death of Sarmiento, be designated as Teachers’ Day. 
throughout the continent. At this conference it was also proposed that the 
American republics support the new Inter-American University in Panama. 
“The News Digest of Education in Action” has numerous Latin American 
items of interest. There is also a helpful section “Following Textbook Trails 
to Latin America.” ?, 


F. H. S. 


“A Foreigner Views Basic English.”—Pierre Delattre, in Books Abroad, 
XVIII, 115-119, Spring, 1944. “The advocates of Basic English are mostly 
English-speaking people. Naturally. . . .” This teacher of modern foreign 
languages to English-speaking students, and of English to foreigners, admits 
that on the surface the prepositional verbs like “come in,” “come up,” are 
appealing ; but wisely he asks if the foreigner acquainted with “give” and “up” 
won’t need a third word to translate “give up”? And as for figurative mean- 
ings, these must be “assimilated by a slow intuitive process, which necessitates 
living in an English-speaking community.” 

“The most obvious disadvantage of Basic English is that it uses the same 
spelling as English. This is by far the worst, the most inconsistent of all 
existent spellings on the surface of the earth.” Is this, then, the solution of 
world problems, he asks, pointing out the six pronunciations of -ough to be 
found in the Basic 850 words (for which 850 sound and 850 written symbols 
and 850 connections must be learned!), the twenty-four variations of a and 
its combinations, thirty-three for 0, etc.? And he is sure that the poor student 
“does not know whether to laugh or cry” when told that in Basic fish can be 
written ghoti (f as gh in laugh, i as o in women, sh as #i in nation). 

Further handicaps include extreme laxness of articulation, lack of pure 
vowels, uncertainness of syllabication, unpredictability of stress. Not that 
strangers “look down” on English. On the contrary, its very elusiveness has 
endowed it with an almost ethereal charm, we are told. But were Basic English 
adopted as a world language, complexes inevitably would appear, for only 
English natives would have “the accent.” There is also the problem of dia- 
lects, Turks, for instance, talking Basic would probably understand each 
other, but what about a Turk and a Swede? Or the Basic of a Texan if he has 
learned the Basic of an Easterner or Londoner? Furthermore, it is time to 
put an end to the legend that English-speaking people cannot learn a foreign 
language. 

It is true that English grammar has few rules, but oh, the exceptions! And 
because it is most idiomatic the illiterate-shoemaker immigrant learns idiomatic 
English more rapidly than the engineer who tries to rationalize, whereas the 
ideal international language would be the exact opposite, where all could be 
taught by rules. Finnish and Esperanto are almost perfect in this respect, but 
neither probably will ever be international languages because they lack the one 
feature English does possess: “the power to conquer. This power lies usually 
in three products of our civilization: brute force, money,-and spirit (acting 
through superior literature . . .) If Basic English becomes an international 
language, it can be only by conquest. But will it be by the sword . . . dollar 
...0r... spirit? Do we want to dominate... buy ... or persuade the world? 
If we really understand what civilization is, we know that the spirit alone 
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must conquer. And in such a conquest, what part can a mutilated language 
play? All the riches, all the resources of our English tongue are needed. Basic 
English would only cooperate with the dollar and the sword.” 

F. H. S. 


“How Basic Is Basic English ?”—Rudolph Flesch, in Harper's, CLX XXVIII, 
339-343, March, 1944. “To sum up, Basic English is neither Basic nor English,” 
though the writer prefers it to the “academic or bureaucratic jargon we have 
to wade through every day” and does admire the effort to “create a simplified 
language within a language,” and its “analysis of word meaning,” an “indis- 
pensable technique that will have to be taken over by whatever system of 
simplified English we are going to adopt.” By then, however, Basic, “like 
other outdated pioneer ventures, will . . . be buried and forgotten.” He also 
dismisses as absurd the claim that Basic is the shortest route to English, that 
it can compete with English as an international language, or that it is success- 
ful simplification, when Chinese is by far the simplest of the great languages, 
and the principles of Chinese grammar are now being applied—in Pidgin 
English—by millions in the South Seas and Eastern Asia. For Basic’s two 
main principles make it impossible to be simple in Basic, with its elimination 
of verbs, which is like “throwing the motor out of a car because that’s where 
all the nuisance comes from.” Furthermore, its famous 850-word vocabulary 
eliminates so much of “the countless picturable things mankind has cared to 
name,” such as lions, foxes, spinach, liver, bookcase, bathtub, that it seems 
“incredible folly to try to select 200 ‘picturable words.’ ” 

F. H. S. 


“Against Basic English.”—-Rose Macaulay, in the Aflantic, CLXXIII, 58- 
60, April, 1944, finds it inevitable that Basic English should be a “popular butt 
and cockshy” for it is “comic, like mothers-in-law.” This British novelist goes 
on to say that “the nation of foreigners being deliberately taught to speak 
English wrong must move all but the gravest Britons to mirth. More comic 
still is the notion of the English having to learn it too, in order to understand 
and reply to these poor foreigners.” Yet the Basic forces are formidable, she 
warns, including eminent progressives, “missionaries to the heathen,” the 
gullible, of course, and finally the Patriots “who see in the spread of any 
variant of their native tongue a step towards turning the world into a kind 
of Anglo-Saxon Commonwealth of Nations.” 

But Basic will be useless between foreigners and English-speaking peoples, 
because the foreigner, for instance, will not. be able to tell the police he has 
lost his purse, but that he “has had a loss of his money-bag.” And as for 
those “moments of intimate communion” that are supposed to reward and 
illumine the Basic beginner’s progress, Miss Macaulay finds it too akin to the 
experience of being “ ‘changed’ by the Buchmanites.” And “too true” that a 
few hours’ serious study will enable students to write more or less strict 
Basic. “The studied childishness, the careful agglomerations of small easy 
words till they add up to a verb or forbidden noun, the long ramble-round 
instead of the terse short-cut, the strained grammar, a kind of tough yet 
innocent silliness, the degraded diffuseness of a stunted barbarian vocabulary 
—these are oddly infectious, as readers of a certain school of modern English 
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and American fiction know. It has the morbid fascination of solecism.” 

The inevitable corruption sure to be induced by spoken Basic will be as 
easy to acquire as drug-taking, and as hard to throw off, the author continues. 
And in a few years common English will be rusty on the tongue, poetry will 
be a closed book, and angels—in Basic “beings with wings”—will be confused 
with wasps and sparrows! Wrongly do Mr. Ogden and his followers insist 
that Basic is a ladder to fuller English, a ladder that can be knocked down 
when its tutelary purpose is achieved. “That would be an odd situation indeed, 
should foreigners, having mounted the ladder, be left conversing, reading, 
writing in excellent English with one another, while the natives, having cor- 
rupted themselves with Basic to oblige them, walked down the ladder rung by 
rung. So great cultures go under, change hands.” 


F. H. S. 


“Latin, the Hope for a Resurgent English.”—A. M. Withers, in the Classical 
Bulletin (St. Louis University), XX, 49-50, April, 1944, reasserts his “faith in 
the learning of Latin in the high school as the most powerful agent acting 
against that poverty in English which is so ruinous to modern-foreign- 
language effort, and to appreciation of English language. and literature. .. . 
When students come to college, their fundamental language capacities are 
already more or less set in permanent moulds. . . . It seems plain, therefore, 
that throughout high-school days there must needs be steady devotion to the 
science and art of the language craft, and that this devotion cannot with 
safety by-pass Latin, the very arsenal of our speech.” The tendency “to look 
upon language study superficially, and to assume that masses of students can 
be taught to converse satisfactorily on profound as well as surface things in a 
foreign language without interior cultivation in their own language . . . is of 
course the thing most resented by educated elements among foreign popula- 
tions.” 


F. H. S. 


“Four Bear Witness.”—Stringfellow Barr, in Virginia Quarterly Review, 
XX, 304-308, Spring, 1944, commenting on Meiklejohn’s Education Between 
Two Worlds, Hutchins’ Education for Freedom, Maritain’s Education at the 
Crossroads, and Van Doren’s Liberal Education, reports that their testimony 
consistently bears witness to the “bankruptcy of liberal education in our 
country” and to such an extent that “we can but marvel at the wide variety 
of their intellectual Odysseys. . .. None of them supposes that vocationalism, 
professionalism, specialization, can ever take the place of liberal education, 
of education in the liberal arts. Yet these are precisely the leading character- 
istics of our ‘colleges of liberal arts.’ 

“All four are convinced that liberal education should be universal. Yet the 
American professor’s favorite dictum is that you cannot make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear... . None of them supposes that you can get a liberal 
education from some imaginary ‘great teacher,’ regardless of how trivial the 
subject on which he may be required by ‘student demand’ to lecture. Yet the 
American academic community remains mawkishly wistful about the joys of 
sitting at the feet of the many great teachers on our campuses. . . . Three of 
our witnesses would have boys go to college at an earlier age. . . . Three of 
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them agree that we must return to the great books of our western civilization 
if we are to resurrect the curriculum. ... Yet the great books continue to be 
read in our colleges as professional subject-matter in departments, or in ex- 
cerpt, or in résumé, or under the benign light of the Historical Point of View, 
so ably and so recently analyzed in the ‘Screwtape Letters.’ The elective system 
still guarantees that you will not read those you find difficult. And the market 
in college textbooks remains the only gold mine of a traditionally indigent 
profession. ... 

“All four know that liberal education is overwhelmingly concerned with the 
human intellect. . . . Yet the contemporary American college, if it has been 
anything during the past quarter of a century, has been anti-intellectual and 
‘practical’... . Until the arts themselves have been rediscovered, and until we 
learn to practise them, and even to teach them, the problem of the American 
liberal college remains—as indeed it looks—insoluble.” 

F. H. S. 


“Mass Education and the Individual.”—Rudolph Schevill, in Publications of 
the Modern Language Association, Supplement, Part 2, 1943, 1295-1305, re- 
minds language specialists that they have a “clear obligation to achieve a 
renewed vindication of the humanities and the secure establishment of the 
liberal college throughout the land.” He also makes a special plea for the 
“singularly endowed,” since in the “truly democratic state, the highly-gifted 
individual has the right to special teaching advantages, . . . to be relieved of 
the encumbrance of those who hamper the future of his career.” As for that 
large group of credit-seeking language students, he would eventually relieve 
them entirely of “regimented language study.” 

However, the exceptional student must realize that he is entitled to special 
intensive training only when he has accepted other exacting obligations. But 
he must no longer be “bound to a circumscribed Ph.D.” and he must be taught 
appreciation of imaginative literature by professors who are themselves sensi- 
tive to aesthetic expression, “if they are to convince the student that the study 
of literature will lead to a better understanding of their own lives.” The old 
graduate student tradition of “dissecting,” inherited from German methods, 
must become more flexible. It is time to revert to Thomas Jefferson’s dictum 
that “teaching must embrace the opportunity of inspiring in youth, through 
education, the pursuit of that personal happiness which he elsewhere called 
the inalienable right of all mankind. Jefferson emphasized the preliminary 
selection of pupils, according to their outstanding gifts, while they were still 
in the lower schools. These selectees were to continue their studies in the 
university under special guidance.” The initiative for such educational reform, 
concludes the writer, must not be left to “aggressive Departments of Educa- 
tion.” 

F. H. S. 


“Language Teaching Needs Overhauling.”—-Margaret J. Synnberg, in The 
Nation’s Schools, 33: 43-44, June, 1944, urges revision of foreign language 
teaching methods in high schools by elimination of formal grammar study 
and use of oral methods of instruction. There must cease to be “an aura of 
exclusiveness surrounding language study. . . . Today at many points of the 
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globe refugee children are picking up strange idioms, regardless of 1.Q.’s, 
probable scholastic averages, or favorable language aptitudes. Certainly we 
language teachers must be overlooking something vital if we cannot offer our 
courses to any pupils except those in upper thirds or halves of tested groups.” 
Language teachers must break away from standard teaching methods. “When 
it works, the complicated classical system of language study produces out- 
standing results. Unfortunately it does not work often enough.” In teaching 
living languages, the grammatical emphasis must be abandoned. “Anyone with 
normal intelligence can master many phases of foreign language study with- 
out extensive knowledge of grammar and syntax. Practical and interesting 
two-year courses can be developed and the more scholarly aspects of language 
study deferred to third and fourth-year elective sequences.” Special textbooks 
must be prepared for such instruction, providing for group-learning and oral 
participation. “Unless something is done soon about current practices, teachers 
of foreign languages may find themselves without pupils to teach.” 
Wako. 


“The General Language Course in the College Curriculum.”—Siegfried H. 
Muller, in The Modern Language Journal, 28: 425-429, May, 1944, outlines the 
content and purposes of a college course in General Language and defends 
its place in the college curriculum. Although the aims of such a course depend 
to a certain extent upon whether the course is intended as an introductory 
Freshman course, an integrating course for the Senior year, or an elective 
course for students of any class, there are certain general objectives any such 
course should aim to achieve: (1) to enable any student to develop linguistic 
consciousness; (2) to prepare students who may wish to teach General Lan- 
guage in high school; (3) to connect English with foreign languages through 
the study of their common origin and relationships; and (4) to give the 
students of the social sciences a sympathetic understanding of differences of 
peoples due to language. The presentation of the subject should include a 
survey of languages now extant, with emphasis on European languages, and 
an examination of their historical development, with some review of simple 
phonetic principles. The discussion of the historical development of languages 
will terminate logically in a consideration of English. Lack of an all-inclusive 
textbook is still a handicap in teaching such a course. This lack, however, leads 
to consultation of sources and to original investigation. The wide public 
interest in languages at the present time makes the present especially propitious 
for the promotion of General Language courses. Even a general knowledge 
of other people’s languages has an immediate practical value in war time. 

W. T. P. 


“To Teach and To Learn.”—Minnie M. Miller, in The Modern Language 
Journal, 28: 378-380, April, 1944, exhorts language teachers “to be ‘modern,’ 
to gather new ideas and new information even as they give instruction so that 
‘to learn’ and ‘to teach’ may become truly synonymous in whatever language 
they represent. Teachers forced by the exigencies of the war situation to 
branch out into other fields than their own specialty are not to be pitied, for 
they have had an opportunity to learn from new experiences. “One of the 
best ways I know to appreciate how our students learn a foreign language is 
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to learn a new one ourselves from time to time.” Teachers should modernize 
their courses in line with new military techniques as far as the different con- 
ditions in the school situation will permit. Teachers must also constantly revise 
their reading lists. Students should be allowed to read in their own fields of 
interest, and reading should be in newspapers and magazines as well as in 
books. Since teachers can not travel in war-time, they should broaden them- 
selves in other ways, such as reading language journals, attending language 
summer schools and workshops, reading widely in the literature of their 
language, cultivating the friendship of foreigners in our own country, and 
listening to the phonograph and radio. “The demand on the modern language 
teachers of the future,” Professor Miller reminds her readers, “will be to 
produce results.” 


W. TP. 


“Teaching English as a Foreign Language in Costa Rica.”—Reginald C. 
Reindorp, in The Modern Language Journal, 28:. 227-232, March, 1944, de- 
scribes the present situation with regard to the teaching of English in the public 
schools of Costa Rica. The author was sent to Costa Rica by the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs to aid the Minister of Education in 
Costa Rica to improve the English-teaching program in that country. A 
modern Language Institute has been established in Costa Rica, for the purpose 
of providing better facilities for the study of English, and to provide an 
international summer school of languages for students from all the Americas. 
“As far as the public schools of Costa Rica are concerned, the English teach- 
ing program is confined to the five schools on the secondary level. ... In 
all the schools English is required throughout the first four years. During 
the second, third, and fourth years, French also is required, In the fifth year, 
the students may choose between the two languages. The majority of the 
students choose English in spite of a belief that French is easier. There are 
approximately 3,500 students enrolled in English classes in the public secondary 
schools. Textbooks and instructional materials are scarce. “Without texts or 
teaching materials, the resourcefulness of the teachers has been greatly 
taxed.” There are twelve teachers of English in the five public secondary 
schools, of whom nine have passed time in English-speaking countries. 
Salaries are low and few teachers support themselves entirely by teaching. 
An English School of the Air started by the Coordinator’s Office in San José 
has been very successful. 


W. T. P. 


“Our Schools Promote Inter-Americanism.”—John C. Patterson, in The 
Journal of Education, 127: 43-45, February, 1944. Mr. Patterson considers 
our present school program of instruction in Inter-American affairs as a 
testimony to the permanency of our present national policy. “Unfriendly critics 
of the United States cannot cry ‘political expediency’ with reference to a 
program whose roots lie deep in our geography, history, and language classes, 
and in the extra-curricular activities of our school-children.” He then describes 
in detail some of these activities designed to promote better relations with 
Latin America. In Baltimore plans are under way to cooperate with a group 
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of visiting Latin American teachers, so that their visit will be mutually bene- 
ficial to all concerned. In New York City Portuguese classes are being inaugu- 
rated at the Horace Mann-Lincoln School. In Lexington, Kentucky, a visiting 
teacher from Costa Rica, Mrs. May Morales, is creating understanding of 
and enthusiasm for her native country by her classes in conversational 
Spanish and her talks on the institutions and culture of Costa Rica. In Detroit, 
through the activities of the Inter-American Demonstration Center, an Inter- 
American program is being made an integral part of school activities. School 
clubs, such as the Pan American Clubs, are making American school life 
better known to the young people of Latin America. In Latin American coun- 
tries similar goodwill activities are in progress. Costa Rica has just named a 
public school the “Escuela Estados Unidos de América,” as a symbol of friend- 
ship for this country. “The future of our countries,” says the author, “is in 
the hands of the teachers.” 


Wet FP. 


“How Can Intercultural Ties Be Strengthened?”—This article, in The 
Journal of Education, 127: 45-47, February, 1944, presents views on this im- 
portant question by a number of different Latin American statesmen. Hernane 
Tavares de Sa, of Brazil, suggests more reciprocity by the United States in the 
exchange of students, an exchange of teachers, methods, concepts and equip- 
ment in the field of the secondary education, more interchange on the level of 
primary education, and a willingness on the part of the United States to follow 
Brazil’s lead in the better teaching of the Latin and Hellenic cultures and 
the humanities. Ambassador Rodolfo Michels of Chile says: “Through stu- 
dent and teacher exchanges, through the press and the radio, education must 
tend to form a truly American mind, continental in feeling and scope, national 
in its desire to make its own distinct contribution to the cultural formation of 
the Western World, while at the same time as free as possible from the 
ordinary, narrow selfishness, which wishes to exclude others from the equal 
enjoyment of the fruits of their toil and achievement.” Ambassador Aurelio 
F. Concheso, of Cuba, advocates internationalizing the school “to such an ex- 
tent that its teachings might tend to inculcate in its pupils true sentiments of 
human solidarity, of the genuine universal sense of humanity unaffected by 
any prejudice of racial or cultural solidarity.” Ambassador Celso R. Velazquez, 
of Paraguay, says: “There is no better way to strengthen intercultural ties 
than to have a sizeable number of educated persons in each country who have 
lived, worked, and studied with the people of another country and so are 
able to interpret their culture.” Ambassador M. de Freyre y Santander, of 
Peru, believes that our young people must be taught that Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon cultures, though different, complement rather than exclude one an- 
other. Ambassador Juan Carlos Blanco, of Uruguay, says: “In my opinion, 
the strongest tie that can bind any two countries together is the mutual 
understanding of one another’s language.” Ambassador Didégenes Escalante, 
of Venezuela, finds the greatest hope in the interchange of students. “Once 
these students have completed the various courses in schools and universities 
and have also had the necessary experience in laboratories, factories, and 
shops, thus acquiring technical skill and scientific background indispensable for 
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the future well-being of the whole Continent, an undeniably brilliant task will 
be fulfilled.” 


W. T. P. 


“Education Is Removing Barriers.”—-Nelson A. Rockefeller, in The Journal 
of Education, 127: 49-50, February, 1944, tells of the activities of the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs in promoting educational ac- 
tivities that will lead to better understanding among the countries of the 
Americas. He defines the duties of this Office as aiding the process of mutual 
understanding by “fostering hemisphere inter-communication through such 
media as the press, radio, films, and education.” The Office cooperates with 
ather agencies such as the United States Office of Education, the Department 
of State, the Pan American Union, educational organizations, and learned 
societies. “To develop a comprehensive hemisphere educational program, in 
cooperation with the other Americas, an Inter-American Education Founda- 
tion has been organized. . . . Development of Inter-American teaching ma- 
terials, vocational, agricultural, home economics and health education, and 
the advancement of the study of hemisphere languages—Spanish and Portu- 
guese in the United States, and English in the other Americas—are funda- 
mental to the program. . . . Projects include the preparation and distribution 
of Inter-American teaching aids, consultant services to teachers and schools, 
institutes and lectures on Inter-American affairs in colleges and universities, a 
national college discussion-contest on Inter-American topics, Inter-American 
workshops in summer schools, and developing aids to the teaching of Spanish 
and Portuguese in the elementary and secondary schools of the United 
States.” The Inter-American program will furnish a pattern for international 
cooperation in the post-war world. 


W. T. P. 


“Each in His Own Tongue.”—Stephen A. Freeman, in The Journal of 
Education, 127: 60-61, February, 1944, points out the folly of seeking to 
impose one language upon the world, and shows that people must be under- 
stood and must make their contribution to world civilization through the 
medium of their own language. “What matters supremely is not a common 
medium of expression, but a common soul. . . . We Americans rightly set 
high store by genuineness and authenticity, but we forget that no thought is 
really genuine to its maker unless clothed in the language in which he ex- 
pressed it. .. . Each nation should be encouraged to develop as thoroughly 
and as significantly as possible within the limits of peaceful objectives its 
own genius and its special contributions to human progress. Each nation 
should give expression to these contributions in its own language; and every 
other nation should endeavor to become acquainted with those contributions 
through large numbers of its citizens who know the language. . . . Our goal as 
language teachers is clear and challenging: to develop in our pupils a mastery 
of the language we teach; to train their minds to grasp and evaluate the ideas 
by which all men live; and to create in them such a sense of the inter- 
dependence of all human knowledge and expression that they will listen 
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humbly and seek to understand, whether the language they hear be English 
of Swahili.” 


W. T. PB. 


“What Is the 1942 Status of Foreign Language Requirements in College ?”— 
Juanita Irene Gossman, in Jtalica, 20: 205-206, December, 1943, answers the 
above question by pointing out that “college entrance requirements in foreign 
language are being relaxed” but that the language requirements for college 
graduation are being maintained. “Although a matriculant may enter seventy- 
two per cent of the colleges without foreign language credit, he must study 
foreign language in eighty-four per cent of the institutions before the A.B. 
degree will be awarded him. Ninety-two per cent of the privately-controlled 
institutions retain this graduation requirement, but only seventy-eight per 
cent of the state-controlled institutions insist upon it.” Fifty-five per cent of 
the colleges and universities studied require the students to take specified 
courses; others require only a reading knowledge. Only six colleges give 
placement examinations in foreign languages. In view of the fact that “only 
twenty-eight per cent of the colleges require foreign language study for 
entrance,” that “only a small percentage of the high-school class is likely 
to go on to college,” and that “only from five to eight per cent of the students 
beginning a foreign language in high school continue in the same language in 
college,” the author recommends giving “specialized training to the college 
preparatory group at the upper-division secondary-school levels rather than 
to organize the entire secondary-school foreign language curriculum on the 
college-preparatory basis from the start.” 


W. T. P. 


“The Need for Portuguese.”—James S. Carson, in School and Society, 59: 
172-173, March 4, 1944, outlines the various factors in our relations with 
Brazil that make advisable the study of Portuguese in the schools of the 
United States. After pointing out that Brazil comprises a population of 
44,000,000 people and nearly half the area of South America, the author 
states that there are two very good reasons why we should study Portuguese 
in this country, one sentimental and the other quite practical. The sentimental 
reason is based on the fact that Brazil and the United States are generally 
found side by side in Pan American and world gatherings, on the desirability 
of reciprocal interests in the two countries in one another’s culture, and on 
the important part played by Portugal in the discovery and settlement of the 
New World. On the practical side lie the opportunities of the future in 
developing the great undeveloped territories of Brazil, the important aid 
rendered by Brazil in facilitating transportation of war materials to Africa, 
and the necessity for our war effort of obtaining from Brazil valuable raw 
materials, such as quartz crystal, high-grade tantalite, mica, beryllium, indus- 
trial diamonds, manganese, and tungsten. “All in all it would seem that rea- 
sons of gratitude alone might justify the study of Portuguese.” The remarks 
contained in this article were given at the inauguration of the teaching of 
Portuguese at Central Commercial High School, New York City, on Novem- 
ber 23, 1943. 


W. T. P. 
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“A Young Man’s Chances in the Latin American Field.”—James S. Carson, 
in the Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 78: 127-133, March, 1944, dis- 
cusses sanely and dispassionately the probable chances for young men in the 
field of Latin American trade during the decade 1945-55. The author foresees 
a great expansion in world trade in this period, with Inter-American trade 
bulking large for this country. He believes, however, that most positions avail- 
able in Latin American countries will, and rightly so, go to nationals of those 
countries, even in North American companies. Some lines of business, how- 
ever, such as exporting and importing companies, steamship and airline or- 
ganizations, the petroleum industry, and mining will seek out and train young 
North Americans who may wish to devote their life work to the Inter- 
American field. College graduates will be preferred, will start as juniors, and 
will work up over a period of years to positions of responsibility. “There are 
opportunities in the Latin American field, but ninety per cent of the climb 
depends upon proper basic equipment and hard work here in the United 
States.” Qualifications are listed as follows, in the order of importance: 
(1) a thorough knowledge of the business or pursuit to be followed; (2) a 
speaking, reading, and writing knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese (prefer- 
ably both); (3) understanding of the economic geography of the southern 
countries; and (4) at least an acquaintance with the background story of the 
history of Latin America. “The languages, of course, are a ‘must.’ If you 
want a Latin American career don’t forget this.” The author stresses that the 
opportunities exist, but that youth must be patient, for economic and social 
stability will be slow in coming after the war. 


W. Th 


“Inter-American Intellectual Cooperation.”—-Rafael Heliodoro Valle, in 
Books Abroad, 18: 8-12, Winter, 1944, describes the difficulties in the way of 
intellectual cooperation among the nations of North and South America. “The 
only country which has undertaken a serious study of the conditions and pos- 
sibilities of Hispano-America, and of her artistic and literary production, is 
the United States of America.” The author lists twelve reasons for the failure 
of attempts at interchange, among which are the following: (1) bureaucratic 
insecurity, which makes it impossible for a department chief to carry out the 
promises of his predecessor; (2) lack of uniformity in the control of intel- 
lectual products; (3) limited editions of books in Latin America, often only 
large enough to cover local demand; (4) lack of bibliographical annuals; (5) 
red tape involved in getting information through diplomatic channels; (6) 
censorship policies; (7) insufficient copies of official publications for adequate 
interchange; and (8) failure of governments to realize the importance of 
books, magazines, and monographs. “The United States are trying hard to get 
acquainted with us, but the men who direct North American studies of Latin 
America should realize that their labors will be more fruitful if their special- 
ists . . . will come and tell us about their United States, and if the Hispano- 
Americans . . . will return these visits and tell the North Americans about us.” 
The author also recommends a system of inter-library exchange by mail to 
facilitate obtaining desired books. “The most effective interchange will be 
realized, not by government bureaus, but by groups of studious men who 
believe that the three Americas must unite their destinies more closely, that 
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they must think less of ‘business’ and more of the effective consolidation of 
peace through the pursuit of the highest human values.” 
W. T. P. 


“Humanistic Education and the Democratic State.”—Louis B. Wright, in 
the American Association of University Professors Bulletin, 30: 59-71, Febru- 
ary, 1944, pleads for renewed emphasis on humanistic studies in order to pre- 
serve democracy. He calls attention to the failure of the educational system 
under the influence of so-called “Progressive” doctrines. “Parents and citi- 
zens, observing the end-products of our chaotic educational system, are in 
despair.” As a result of this failure of the educational system, it is now being 
proposed to discard humanistic education and concentrate exclusively on 
subjects useful to the war effort. This is because “these educationists equate 
the humanities with luxury in learning, with non-essential education.” In this 
they “betray either gross ignorance of the educational needs of a democratic 
state, or a Machiavellian design to undermine the fundamental resources of 
democracy. . . . The important truth for us to realize today is that adequate 
education in literature, history, and philosophy is necessary to produce the 
kind of leaders that a democracy must have to survive. ... In a democracy, 
it is not sufficient for a citizen to be merely a technological expert. The survival 
of a democracy depends upon the intelligence of the electorate. From the mass 
of citizens our leaders are chosen, . . . That does not mean that all the vast 
throng who enter our secondary schools and junior colleges must be given 
a ‘literary’ education. . . . But we must provide a minimum of training in the 
humanities for all with the capacity to take it. . . . No amount of technical 
adroitness will take the place of knowledge and wisdom. .. . If we are to 
insure intelligent leadership and a genuinely democratic state, we must pre- 
serve humanistic studies in our educational system. If we destroy the humani- 
ties and seek to make of our public schools merely technological training cen- 
ters, we shall be definitely on the way toward creating the kind of society 
envisioned by the Nazis.” ( 


W. T. P. 


“Brazil: Foreign Area Studies in College Portuguese.”—Emil L. Jordan, in 
The Modern Language Journal, 28: 277-279, March, 1944, tells of the work 
being done in Portuguese instruction at the New Jersey College for Women 
of Rutgers University. The author calls attention to the fact that, because of 
the haste and suddenness with which Portuguese instruction has been begun 
in this country, teaching has on the whole been poor. “Spanish had gone 
through the same development, and quite a number of teachers remember the 
days when Spanish instruction was in a similarly imperfect stage in this 
country, not so very long ago.” The author believes instruction in Portuguese 
should be based on the previous study of one or two years of Spanish. With 
this foundation, “it is perfectly possible to achieve, in a one-year course of 
Portuguese, an acceptable foundation of grammar and a fluent reading ability 
of newspapers, magazines, and books of a not-too-specialized nature. In addi- 
tion, the majority of students will have a fair speaking knowledge, enough to 
get along without difficulties either in Portugal or in Brazil.” Since the motive 
for studying Portuguese is now largely the desire to learn about Brazil, the 
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author devotes the second-year Portuguese course to lectures, discussions, and 
reading on Brazil and the Brazilian people, of the “Foreign Area Studies” 
type. He presents an outline of subjects included, entitled “Brazil, Past and 
Present.” Main subdivision heads are: The “Heart of Latin America”; The 
Natural Scene; The Historical Scene; The Ethnographic Scene; The Country 
and the Nation Today; and Culture and Arts. 


WwW. T. P. 


“Opportunities for English Teaching in Latin America.”—Muriel Leach, 
in The Journal of Education, 127: 47-48, February, 1944, notes that “the 
enthusiasm in the United States for the study of Spanish and Portuguese has 
its counter-part in the other American republics in the widespread and grow- 
ing interest there in the learning of English.” This increase in English study 
is found in the schools and also among adult groups. “The need for qualified 
teaching personnel with a knowledge of teaching English as a foreign language 
is great.” English was made obligatory in all the schools of Haiti in October, 
1942. Cultural Institutes have been established in many cities of the other 
Americas, and language instruction has been the chief activity of these or- 
ganizations. “In practically every locality where English classes are offered, 
the number of registrants far exceed the capacity of the classes: there are 
not enough available qualified teachers of English.” As many as fifty teachers 
are employed in some of the Institutes, and they are usually supervised by 
North Americans. North American instructors in some instances “work 
directly with the Ministry of Education, giving courses to the national teach- 
ers of English and aiding them in their English teaching methods.” North 
Americans are also being employed to teach English in universities and normal 
schools. A fluent knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese is required for such 
positions. Also required are desirable personal traits, an advanced academic 
degree, a knowledge of United States culture and institutions and a similar 
knowledge of Latin America. Special training required for such teaching is 
offered at the University of Michigan and at the Benjamin Franklin Library 
in Mexico City. 

We ek 


“English Courses in the Other Americas.”—Ben F, Carruthers, in The 
Journal of Education, 127: 50-51, February, 1944, describes the position of 
English in the curricula of secondary schools and universities of Latin Atherica. 
In the universities, which offer largely professional curricula in law, medi- 
cine, dentistry, engineering, pharmacy, etc., the foreign languages have very 
little place. The secondary schools in Latin America play much the same 
réle as is played here by the liberal arts college, and it is in these institutions 
that English is now being placed for the first time on a parity with French. 
“It is in the secondary school that the Latin American student follows a rigid 
curriculum without electives obliging him to study Latin and two, three, 
four, or five years of a modern foreign language.” The university expects 
entering students to possess a command of English, French, or German suf- 
ficient to enable them to read materials in those languages used in the profes- 
sional courses. “In almost every university in which there is a strong Faculty 
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of Humanities or Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, instruction in English 
is available, if not required, and in a few cases there is some attempt to offer 
work in English literature. ... Thus when the secondary-school picture is added 
to that of the universities, it is evident that modern language instruction in 
Latin America is not being neglected.” 


W. T. P. 


“Inter-American Educational Conference.”—John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, in The Journal of Education, 127: 51-52, 
February, 1944, surveys the accomplishments of the First Conference of 
Ministers and Directors of Education of the American Republics, held in 
Panama City, Panama, on September 27, 1943, “It is, I think, symbolic of the 
faith in America’s future of the peoples of the American republics and of 
their belief in the potency of education in building that future that such a Con- 
ference should have been held in wartime.” More than fifty resolutions and 
proposals were approved by the conference. Among these were: (1) that a 
contest be conducted by the Pan American Union to secure a secondary 
school textbook on the history of the Americas that could be adopted for 
official use in all the republics; (2) that September 11, anniversary of the 
death of Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, be designated Teachers’ Day through- 
out the Americas, to honor the work of teachers; (3) that an elementary school 
in each of the Latin American republics be named for Franklin D. Roosevelt ; 
(4) that schools in each country be named for sister American republics, and 
that these schools receive maps, pictures, textbooks, and other materials from 
the countries for which such schools had been named; and (5) that the 
American republics support the recently established Inter-American Univer- 
sity in the City of Panama. 


W. T. P. 


“The Study of Spanish in Texas Schools.”—-Myrtle Tanner, in The Texas 
Outlook, 28: 38-39, May, 1944, describes the present status of Spanish in- 
struction in the public schools of Texas. Of the 1248 four-year high schools 
of the state 752 and of the eighty-three two-year high schools five are accredited 
in Spanish. In fourteen of these schools, the pupils are given the opportunity 
to have four years of instruction in the language. Eighty-one school-systems 
offer three years’ work in Spanish. Texas is experiencing a shortage of proper- 
ly qualified Spanish teachers, because many Spanish teachers have gone into 
government work. In response to the question whether Texas teachers can 
teach Spanish the G.I. way, the author says: “The answer is ‘Yes’ for they 
are, to a great extent, the very persons who are doing the G.I. teaching.” How- 
ever, the high pressure, keen motivation, intense concentration, functional 
choice of materials, and selection of individual students can not be trans- 
planted to the schoolroom, nor is it desirable to do so. A new course of study 
is being prepared in secondary Spanish, stressing speaking ability. Texas has 
pioneered in the teaching of Spanish in the elementary grades. Since 1941, 
294,246 state textbooks in Spanish for the grades have been distributed, and 
331 independent school-districts in Texas are making some effort to teach 
Spanish in the grades. Here again, the teacher shortage is a problem. Summer 
schools and workshops are being planned to improve the preparation of 
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Spanish teachers. Strides being made toward bilingualism in the State are 
vital and real. 


WT. P. 


“The Language Studio.”—Frederick D. Eddy, in The Modern Language 
Journal, 28: 338-341, April, 1944, describes in detail methods used at the 
Green Mountain Junior College in Poultney, Vermont, in an oral-aural 
approach to teaching Spanish and French, Since the class periods offer little 
opportunity for this work, a Language Studio was set up to take care of this 
phase of instruction. “A coach—either the instructor or a student assistant— 
is in charge, and students work with him alone or in groups.” Students who 
have a real desire to master the spoken language are welcome at all times in 
the Studio. All are required to spend a minimum time in attendance, varying 
from fifteen minutes per day, five days a week, for beginners, to much less 
for advanced students. No students are allowed to go without some work in 
the Studio. Individual recordings of students’ pronunciations are made in the 
beginning and at the end of a course, to be used as a basis for judging 
progress. Students are required to listen to recording of the textbook lessons. 
Native informants are used as Studio assistants when available, and students 
come to converse for five or ten minutes at a time. Good results on the 
whole have been attained. The total cost of operating the Studio for a two- 
year period, including wages for student assistants, has been about $390. 

™. 2. Oe 


“Pronunciation and Silent Reading.”—Elton Hocking, in The French Re- 
view, 17: 224-228, February, 1944 (reprinted from Jtalica, 20: 30-34, March, 
1943), says: “Any language instruction which seeks to minimize or postpone 
oral activities is only deceiving itself and the students, for such activities are 
inseparable from all foreign language activities, even silent reading.” Although 
such things as eye-span and the duration of eye-fixations are important in 
silent reading, the brain is not a teletype, receiving electrically-silent impres- 
sions. Words are primarily sounds. We acquire habits of pronouncing cor- 
rectly or incorrectly even in silent reading. “When the reader encounters an 
unfamiliar word, his response is laryngeal: a sub-vocal articulation of the 
word. ... The reader is unconsciously and sub-vocally pronouncing every word 
which he reads.” This is true in reading the vernacular, and it is even more 
true when the student reads a foreign language. “Pronounce he must, rightly 
or wrongly, consciously or unconsciously, vocally or sub-vocally, for especially 
in a foreign language, unfamiliarity breeds attempt.” We must therefore be 
sure that the student pronounces correctly. “The classroom technique can be 
based upon the spoken word, with hearing, speaking, reading, and writing in 
their natural sequence every day.” The author stresses that he does not advo- 
cate the complete elimination of English from the classroom. “But the primary 
business of the class becomes communication in the foreign language. . . . 
The sound and the symbol are but two aspects of the same thing: meaning. 
Meaningful communication by sounds leads naturally to communication by 
printed symbols. In this well-rounded development each skill reinforces the 
other.” 


W. TF. PB. 
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“‘Languages for Use’ and the Liberal Arts.”"—Emil L. Jordan, in The 
Modern Language Journal, 28: 342-345, April, 1944, discusses the problem of 
harmonizing the practical and the cultural aims in modern language teaching, 
in such a way that neither is neglected. The author believes that “the majority 
of all college students taking foreign language courses should aim at a speak- 
ing knowledge. . . . They should also be able to read .. . what the newspapers 
and magazines . . . have to say about current affairs.” Proper training in 
reading and speaking are both essential. “But I think we would be well advised 
to stress not only the practical but also the educational viewpoint,” the author 
continues. Professor Jordan believes that it is possible to achieve a practical 
speaking knowledge of a foreign language in two years, provided classes 
meet five or six times per week, are kept small, and have competent teachers. 
Professor Jordan then describes how cultural material is incorporated into 
the course in German at the New Jersey College for Women. Travel talks 
with lantern slides “create ‘scenic and cultural associations’ with the language, 
to give the students a feeling for the background of the language they learn.” 
Students learn with the aid of records many German folk and art songs. A 
one-hour-a-week course on “Richard Wagner: Poet and Composer” is sup- 
plemented with visits to the Metropolitan Opera. Art exhibitions teach ap- 
preciation of the contributions of Germany to the field of art. The above- 
named activities are chiefly for the benefit of elementary students. Needs of 
advanced students are met in their literature courses, where “language” be- 
comes “literature.” 


W. T. P. 


“Translation Made Tolerable.”—Herbert B. Myron, Jr., in The Modern 
Language Journal, 28: 404-408, May, 1944, defends and advocates translation 
from the foreign language into English as a desirable learning procedure. 
Recognizing the “practical” conversational trend in present methods of in- 
struction, he says: “To train a student population, whether soldier or civilian, 
simply in the conversational use of a foreign language is to equip that group 
with inadequate supplies. . . . ‘Mere translation,’ so-called, of a foreign text 
is an indispensable part of this becoming acquainted with the other fellow. 
It enables us to see him precisely as he is, not as we would like him to be.” 
Professor Myron believes that translation “calls for the exercise of every 
mental capacity that the student has: judgment, precision, clarity, taste, and 
even that much maligned mental function called ‘memory.’” He makes specific 
recommendations for three distinct types of translation: home translation, 
class translation, and written translation. For preparing a “home” exercise, 
the author makes three recommendations: (1) to become acquainted with the 
content and purpose of the literary work, in order to be able to use a vocabu- 
lary appropriate to it; (2) to keep in mind that “every sentence must make 
absolute sense”; and (3) to use absolutely idiomatic English. He cautions 
the student against writing in interlinear translations and urges careful “pre- 
view” of translation assignments by the instructor. In class recitations, the 
author recommends that only choice passages be translated and that students 
be informed beforehand of the passages they will be called on to translate. 
Written translations may then be prepared, properly embellished, and repro- 
ducing the style of the original. 


W. T ® 
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“Public Speaking in a Foreign Language.”—Frederick S. Spurr, in The 
Modern Language Journal, 28: 422-424, May, 1944, describes the use of public 
speaking as a teaching device in his high-school Spanish, French, and Latin 
classes. For elementary students, a memorized selection of the reader is used. 
More advanced students prepare and memorize original compositions, based 
on the reading selection. Class preparation of the selection precedes memoriz- 
ing, and original compositions, before being memorized, are corrected by the 
teacher. The class listens with open books and counts the number of words 
spoken. Errors are recorded and later discussed by the teacher. The author 
finds that “the competitive nature of the exercise stimulates interest and 
simulates a real life situation.” 


W.. 2. BR 


“Pan American Solidarity: Challenge and Opportunity.”—Philip W. L. Cox, 
in The Educational Forum, 8: 415-432, May, 1944, makes a strong appeal for 
a real understanding of Latin America and its social problems. He believes that 
“intercultural understanding” must be interpreted in a much broader sense 
than merely appreciation of the “scenic grandeur, romantic literature, art 
forms, picturesque customs, historical documents, and governmental struc- 
tures” of the Latin American countries. The author is interested, rather, in 
“the aspirations of emerging groups for a positive sharing in the potential 
cultural inheritance of political, economic, and technological institutions and 
practices rather than the mere equipment of the élite. . . . ‘Land or liberty,’ 
freedom from debt, revocation of special economic-social privileges of the 
wealthy, and the right to vote and to bargain collectively—such have been the 
objectives of emergent culture groups that have effectively modified American 
societies.” Teachers should be concerned with these political-economic aspects 
of cultural understanding. Problems that should be studied in our schools are, 
for instance, the programs and goals of the Sinarquistas in Mexico, of APRA 
in Peru, of Integralistas in Brazil, and of the Communists in Chile; the feasi- 
bility of developing the Amazon Valley and highland areas of the Brazilian 
interior; the relative desirability of integrating the Indian peoples of certain 
Latin American countries into the national economy; and the justifications 
for expropriation of foreign-owned properties. Language study, too, can fit 
into this program. “Languages are vehicles of expression and appreciation; if 
these are the results we seek, however, the emphasis in our teaching must be 
on use—reading, speaking, and corresponding in the language—even though 
the usages are not meticulously correct.” Social studies, art, and music can 
similarly be taught in such a way as to promote better understanding of the 
other American nations, We must realize that our world is all of a piece, 
and that parallel factors are involved in determining conditions in all coun- 
tries. “Then shall we grasp something of the real educational opportunity that 
Pan Americanism offers the educator.” 


W. T. P. 


“Bettering Inter-American Relations in One Small Elementary School.”— 
Helen Daustin, in The California Journal of Elementary Education, 12: 107- 
111, November, 1943, describes the program of activities in her elementary 
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school directed toward improving understanding of Latin America. The first 
undertaking was to improve relations between the American and the Mexican 
children in the school, in order to provide real equality of opportunity. Teach- 
ing songs in Spanish, reading stories that depict Latin American life, the 
study of Latin American animal and plant life and of native peoples and their 
homes, drawing and miodeling carretas, exhibition of articles from Latin 
America, teaching some common Spanish words, writing descriptions of 
llamas and alpacas observed in the animal show, and listening to records of 
Latin American music, were some of the activities introduced. Social study 
units have been developed related to Latin American peoples. Assemblies and 
exhibits have featured Latin America. Relations between the racial groups of 
children in the school have been greatly improved. A Mexican parent has been 
made president of the P. T. A. “Let us then do all in our power to cultivate 
a lasting friendship with our South American neighbors—and we must not 
stop with South America—for already the whole world has become our 
neighbor.” 


We Ba.5> 


“We Must Learn Our Neighbor’s Language.”—Stanley F. Fink, in The 
Nation’s Schools, 33: 42, February, 1944, appeals for a more widespread study 
of the languages of Latin America, and for a greater exchange of teachers 
between North and South America. “The coming generation in particular 
will have much to do with the Latin American countries. We should prepare 
them for this in advance. And what better way than to have them study the 
South American languages? I myself should like to see children in the ele- 
mentary schools begin the study of Spanish as early as in the fourth grade.” 

W. T. P. 


“School and Community Promote Pan American Study.”—Avery F. Olney, 
in The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
28: 93-96, March, 1944, describes a public-speaking contest on Pan American- 
ism held by the Phoenix, Arizona Union High Schools during the school-year 
1942-43. Public-speaking contests have been held in Phoenix for thirteen years 
under the sponsorship of the Rotary Club; the topic chosen for the contest 
in 1942-43 was “Our Neighbors Up and Down the Road.” About 1,600 students 
took part in the project. Preparation was aided by Spanish, English, speech, 
history, and art teachers, by the school librarians, by the materials of the 
Rotary Club, and by Latin American consuls in Phoenix, Los Angeles, and 
San Diego. “An idea of the extent of this project can be obtained from a 
few statistics. ... During the period of three weeks while the students were 
preparing the unit, the City of Phoenix librarian reported that 400 books of 
Latin America or Canada were borrowed by high-school students, while the 
Maricopa County librarian reported about 350 withdrawals. The librarian at 
North Phoenix High School reported a circulation of 2,584 books, magazines, 
and pamphlets, while at Phoenix Union the total circulation was 3,765. It 
should be noted that these figures do not include the materials made available 
by the Spanish teachers, English, and speech rooms, numbering at least forty- 
five pamphlets and books, which were used by five classes meeting daily in 
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the particular room, nor most of the history department materials.” The eight 
finalists spoke before the Phoenix Union High School assembly to an audience 
of more than 2,500 students. 


W. T: B. 


“Fiesta in the Patio.”—Adelle Clark, in The Texas Outlook, 27: 39, October, 
1943, describes a Mexican fiesta presented by elementary-school children in 
Commerce, Texas. The script for the fiesta was prepared by the children of 
the sixth grade. Parents, teachers, and friends were invited, without admission 
charge. Children from the third through the sixth grades participated. The 
scene for the dramatization represented a Mexican patio. The dialogue was 
partly in Spanish, partly.in English. The program consisted of the presentation 
in Spanish of guests from the various nations of America, represented by 
fifth-grade children, singing of Mexican songs by the fourth grade, a Spanish 
playlet, a violin solo, Mexican folk-dance, and song by the third grade, Mexi- 
can vendors, played by the sixth grade, and the singing of patriotic songs by 
all the children together. “The fiesta resulted in many worthwhile learning 
experiences for the children, and it provided them with an opportunity to 
speak a little Spanish in an arranged Mexican environment.” 

W. T. P. 


“Education an Important Factor in Achieving an Enduring Peace.”—Gray- 
son N. Kefauver, in The School Review, 52: 16-25, January, 1944, says: “The 
development of a cooperative peaceful relationship among nations is the most 
critical social problem we face in the post-war period.” The closer interaction 
among different cultures resulting from improved means of communication 
can lead to cultural stimulation or to violent defense of native customs. It is 
the task of educators-to prepare people to handle this complex problem. “We 
should recognize that the maintenance of peaceful relationships requires the 
successful handling of the basic economic, social, and political problems.” The 
problems of the past and the masterpieces of earlier generations must be 
studied; but more important is “how to bring the earlier experiences and 
thinking to bear on the life of the present and the future.” We must achieve 
an international outlook. “Somehow, we need to achieve both a national citi- 
zenship and a world citizenship. In our educational programs, it is not so 
necessary to develop new courses as to modify the content of existing courses. 
More important than an international university is to give to all our uni- 
versities an international outlook. World history, the history of other lands, 
the literature of other countries, should all be studied. The horizons of other 
fields, such as economics, government, education, and geography should be 
broadened. “In the study of foreign language, greater emphasis might well 
be given to the culture of the people as well as to the mastery of the lan- 
guage.” We must work to improve relationships between different racial groups 
in our own country. An international education organization is necessary to 
assist the various nations in improving their educational programs. “The exact 
form of organization is not so important as the recognition of the very great 
significance of education in realizing an enduring peace.” 


We T. P. 
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In-Service Training Program for Spanish Teachers.—In 1943, when the 
study of Spanish was introduced in the elementary schools of Los Angeles, 
plans were made to facilitate the ability of all teachers from the kindergarten 
through grade six to teach the simple basic vocabulary, phrases, and sentences 
specified in the course of study for each grade. Information regarding the 
objectives of the program and assistance in learning to speak Spanish were 
provided in various ways: 


1. The general purposes, specific objectives, methods, and materials of instruction 
were presented by a symposium before all teachers, principals, and supervisors 
of each school level. 

2. An instructional guide was developed to present a sequence of learning for each 
grade level. Approximately 4500 copies were distributed in the city system. 

3. Elementary, secondary, and adult education teachers who were fluent speakers 
of Spanish were asked to volunteer their services to (1) meet with faculty 
groups of all elementary schools in a minimum series of five meetings to 
initiate the Spanish program, (2) serve as sponsors of Spanish activities within 
the elementary school, assisting with problems of pronunciation, etc., (3) con- 
duct after-school classes for elementary teachers in conversational Spanish. 

4. Phonograph records and pictured vocabulary prints were prepared as instruc- 
tional aids for each grade. 


5. Teacher Institute sessions were held in each section of the city to stimulate 
interest in Latin American cultures. 


The report issued by Superintendent Vierling Kersey after a year’s trial 
states that the enthusiastic response of pupils, teachers, and parents exceeded 
everyone’s hopes. In the 1944 Educational Survey in the Los Angeles schools 
250 elementary-school principals indicated that the study of Spanish had been 
initiated in their schools. Representative of their comments are the following: 


“Excellent examples of the close articulation and coordination of the Spanish 
program in all levels of schools, through cooperative planning, presentation of pro- 
grams, Open House activities, and others, have highlighted this entire school year.” 

“In my observations few instructional programs have met with greater public 
approval and appreciation.” 

“In some communities pupils, teachers, and parents together have engaged in 
Spanish-learning activities.” 

“A surprising number of individual class and school programs have reflected 
interest in the Spanish program and the fine learning which has resulted from it.” 


“This program has been a perfect example of teacher and pupil ‘learning to- 
gether.’” 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Dr. 
Marjorie C. Johnston, Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, United 
States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 
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“Every opportunity has been taken to emphasize with all participants that the 
program is viewed as a slow-moving, consistently sustained, long-term or permanent 
program rather than a war-time or temporary program and we look forward to the 
day when all children leaving the public schools of this city will be truly bilingual.” 


The success of the first year’s operations was due in no small measure to 
the volunteer services of foreign language teachers and others who had facility 
in the use of Spanish. Each of the 301 elementary schools was assigned a 
sponsor who had volunteered to hold a minimum of five meetings to assist the 
elementary teachers in the initiation of the program. All five meetings were 
held after school-hours with the respective faculty groups, Many sponsors 
continued for a longer period and in some cases through the entire school year. 
All teachers who volunteered for this service met at one of the three area 
meetings to receive instruction and interpretation of the program which would 
enable them to make personal and adequate introduction of it to the elementary 
teachers, These area meetings, as well as the presentation symposia, were or- 
ganized by Mrs. Grace M. Dreier, Elementary Curriculum Coordinator, and 
Mrs. Ruth E. Ginsburg, formerly supervisor of Spanish at Abraham Lincoln 
High School, who was assigned to the Curriculum Section to assist with the 
introduction and coordination of this new instructional program. 


M.C. J. 


Depositories for Spanish Sound-Track Films.—Since the publication of the 
list of Spanish sound-track films available from the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs (Hispanra for October, 1944, pp. 419-421) thirteen 
distribution centers have been designated in order to facilitate service to 
schools, The films should be requested, giving first, second, and third choice, 
from the depository nearest the school. 


Mr. John Brooks 
Department of Latin American Cultures, University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 


Mr, J. E. Lateana 

Extension Division, Department of Visual Instruction 
University of California 

Berkeley, California 


Mrs. Helen L. Peterson 


Rocky Mountain Council on Inter-American Affairs, University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


Miss Dorothy D. Scarborough 

Division of Audio-Visual Instruction, University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 

Mr. Wendell C.. McHenry 


McHenry Educational Films, 64 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Mrs. Maxine M. Lemler 

Extension Service, Bureau of Visual Education 
North Hall, University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Mr. W. P. Humston 


Kansas City Sound Service Company, 926 McGee Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Mr. Harry A. Norton 


Department of Public Instruction, Visual Education Division 
State of Montana 
Helena, Montana 


Dr. Joaquin Ortega 
School of Inter-American Affairs, University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Miss Andigoni Michalares 


Pan American Council of Buffalo and Western New York 
610 Delaware Avenue 
Buffalo 2, New York 


Dr. John F, Cramer 
Oregon State System of Higher Education 


General Extension Division, Department of Visual Instruction 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Mr. W. H. Ward 

Extension Division, Audio-Visual Aids Bureau 
University of South Carolina 

Columbia, South Carolina 


Mr. John W. Gunstream 


Division of Radio and Visual Education, State Department of Education 
Austin, Texas 


The scripts for the films are available upon request from Mrs. Connie G. 
Brockette, Division of Education and Teacher Aids, Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, Washington 25, D.C. 


M. C. J. 


Andanzas de un civilizador—With the inauguration of Teacher’s Day in 
the Americas on September 11, the anniversary of Domingo Faustino Sar- 
miento, attention is directed to the great schoolmaster president and his efforts a 
century ago to establish Inter-American educational programs. Many interest- 
ing observances of the day have been reported but none more noteworthy than 
that which took place in Sarmiento’s native province. The principal feature 
of the “acto ptiblico” was an address on the subject of “Andanzas de un 
civilizador” delivered by Dr. Edmundo Correas, former Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Cuyo. The address was dedicated to the University of Michigan be- 
cause this institution, having conferred upon Sarmiento an honorary degree, 
had understood and honored the most kindly of Argentina’s civilian heroes. 
Of particular interest to Spanish teachers are the quotations from letters to 
Mary Mann which reveal Sarmiento’s deep interest and practical action in 
promoting the study of Spanish and English and in establishing the exchange- 
teacher program. The following excerpts, taken from his letters of January 
23, 1865 and April 13, 1866, foreshadow the thoughts and plans with which 
we are preoccupied at the present time: 
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Mi delenda es que se ensefie castellano en Estados Unidos e inglés en Sud América. 
Asi se romperan las cataratas que interrumpen la libre comunicacién entre dos con- 
tinentes. . . . Tengo odio a la barbarie popular. . . . Estoy trabajando por asegurar 
una renta para mandar una maestra a San Juan y atin no tengo contestacién satis- 
factoria. .. . He pedido la fundacién de Escuelas Normales. Lo conseguiré. Acabo 
de recibir de Buenos Aires la lamina de la Escuela de una ciudad rural que se ha 
construido. Vea qué bella es. 

Recién puedo contraerme a contestar su estimable del 1° relativa a las dos intere- 
santes jévenes que me recomienda para que vayan a San Juan a iniciar la grande 
obra de la educacién publica. .. . Una y otra pueden, ademas, abrir cursos publicos 
de inglés o dar lecciones fuera de sus escuelas respectivas. . . . La situacién social que 
ocuparan ser4 tan distinguida y sin mala interpretacién me atrevo a decir que mejor 
que aqui por el prestigio que las acompafiara de ir tan poderosamente recomendadas, 
ser norteamericanas y personas de saber. Sus relaciones serian, pues, las primeras 
personas del pais. E] camino que debian preferir seria el de Nueva York a Buenos 
Aires y de alli a San Juan por el “Stagecoach” en diez dias atravesando la pampa 
con toda seguridad, respetadas y cuidadas. . . . Si son catélicas pueden ensefiar cosas 
relativas a esa parte. Si no lo son, yo cuidaré de prevenirlo y nada encontraran que 
les moleste. Es un pueblo, generalmente, exento de fanatismo y seran miradas como 
personas de una Nacién que tiene otras ideas, pero sin espiritu de propaganda. El 
clima es en extremo sano, Hace mucho calor en verano (tanto o mas que en Nueva 
York), frio en imvierno. Para su uso personal que Ileven los muebles propios. La 
alimentacién es facil y barata. . . . Convendria que ensefiasen el uso de maquina 
de coser, que en casa hay cuatro en ejercicio. Los libros de instruccién los he mandado 
de aqui, y pueden llevarse los que convenga. . . . He escrito al Ministro de Instruccién 
Piblica y al Gobernador de San Juan. i Miraran con el interés apasionado que yo 
estas importantes materias? . . . Ahora diré a Ud, algo que puede ser atil. San Juan 
es una provincia en el interior con buenas costumbres y excelentes deseos de mejorar, 
pero atrasada en comodidades, en edificios y confort. . . . Una extranjera que alli 
llegase se sentiria “chocada” por mil pequefieces, por la inferioridad relativa del 
comin del pueblo, ignorante, desaseado; por usos, costumbres, a que no esta habituada, 
con un poco de “nostalgia” que nos hace mirar todo como desagradable, si un 
espiritu superior no lo eleva sobre todas estas cosas, y la sostiene en la idea de que 
precisamente su misién es echar elementos, para que se cambie ese estados de cosas.* 


M.C. J. 


Spanish for Spanish-Speaking Pupils—Aside from the advantages of an 
early beginning in the mastery of a language, the introduction of Spanish in 
the grades is a sound approach to the development of Inter-American under- 
standing and solidarity because such a program reaches the children of all 
the people and does much to broaden their viewpoint with respect to other 
lands and peoples. In the areas where large communities of Spanish-speaking 
citizens are found, the study of Spanish is one effective means of developing 
better school-community relationships and of bringing about mutual: respect 
and understanding between the two dominant culture groups. 

That children from Spanish-speaking homes should have an opportunity to 
learn to read and write their first language as well as to acquire proficiency 
in English seems self-evident; yet many school systems offering Spanish in- 
struction in the grades for Anglo-American children not only fail to extend 


* Edmundo Correas, Andansas de un civilizador. Mendoza, Argentina : Best Her- 
manos, 1944, pp. 20, 21. 
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the privilege to Spanish-speaking children but punish them for using any 
Spanish, even on the playground. This problem is ably set forth in a letter to 
the Editor of the Arizona Republic by Walter H. Dugan, minister of an 
Episcopal mission in Phoenix: 


“I have become seriously concerned by the number of Mexican children who drop 
out of school at the first opportunity, and the relatively small number who continue 
through high school and junior college. This is especially noticeable because of the 
response one receives from them, all too frequently: ‘I don’t like school.” . . . One 
of the reasons why Mexican children drop out of school, which is even more serious 
than the economic factor, is the feeling on their part that they are being dis- 
criminated against because of their language and their race, a feeling based largely 
on the grounds that they are considered inferior. This feeling may or may not have 
foundation in any given instance, but the fact that they feel that way is the im- 
portant element and the factor and attitude to be changed. They are told, for 
instance, that from the moment of entering school they are to use no Spanish. Up to 
that time their whole thought life has been in flowing Castilian. Inhibitions are set 
up that are not overcome during the whole of their school career, if ever. No teacher 
should be employed in the first grades of school where Mexican children attend who 
does not have a working knowledge of Spanish and who has not made personal 
contact with the Mexicans in their homes, their work, their recreation. Above every- 
thing else, she should be without a racial-superiority complex. The children should 
be taught from the first in two languages. Let us never forget the supreme advan- 
tages to every people of being bilingual in leading to a breadth and depth of com- 
prehension of life that cannot be otherwise secured. The earlier a language is 
assimilated the more complete its mastery. The Mexicans speak Spanish. Why should 
they not learn to read and write it in the early grades while they are learning 
English? They would learn both languages better. They would not get the idea that 
their mother tongue is something to be ashamed of. And it would change their 
attitude to school, to life, and consequently make them better, more loyal Americans, 


for they would then enter with zest into the whole school program, civic enterprises, 
and American life.” 


The teaching of Spanish to Spanish-speaking pupils requires different ma- 
terials and methods, especially in the elementary courses, for the same reasons 
that make the teaching of English in our schools something distinct from the 
teaching of English as a foreign language. Children who already speak and 
understand the spoken language gain little in a class conducted for the purpose 
of giving non-Spanish-speaking beginners the elements of pronunciation and 
simple vocabulary. They need to enlarge their vocabulary, learn to spell, study 
sentence form, improve oral and written expression, and develop interest, 
taste, and skill in reading. At first thought it would seem that the books used 
in Spanish-speaking countries for teaching “lenguaje nacional” might serve 
the purpose. To a limited extent such is the case, for many language texts 
from other countries are interesting and well-planned, but in a wholly different 
society and environment the content may be inappropriate and in a different 
educational system the method may not be applicable; besides most boards of 
education would hesitate to recommend foreign publications for use in our 
schools. 

Nor is the problem simply a matter of evolving suitable materials and 
methods. The teaching of Spanish to Spanish-speaking pupils in our schools 
is closely related, as Mr. Dugan indicates, to the whole subject of educational 


; 
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opportunities for the Spanish-speaking, and therefore progress will necessarily 
be made in conjunction with improvements in curriculum, administration, 
guidance, teacher-training, and various types of research work. One of the 
most encouraging developments at present is a growing spirit of cooperation 
in teacher-training institutions between Spanish Departments and Schools of 
Education. In a few colleges the need for collaboration is recognized so clearly 
that the two departments are developing together new courses in (1) con- 
versational Spanish and Hispanic background information and in (2) methods 
for elementary-school teachers of Spanish and for teachers of Spanish- 
speaking pupils. At least one state with many Spanish-speaking scholastics has 
recommended a year of Spanish for the elementary-school teaching certificate, 
and a number of principals and supervisors have expressed a willingness to 
encourage Spanish-speaking pupils to study Spanish along with English. As 
one educator expressed it, “Many Spanish-speaking students who complete 
high school or college are denied the oppotrunity to gain positions for which 
their education normally should equip them, since they do not learn to read and 
write well their mother tongue.” 

In the hope that it may be helpful in providing a more widespread distribu- 
tion of experiences and materials, the United States Office of Education has 
invited teachers and administrators who are working on the problems of 
bilingual education to send to the Office a brief account of local activities and 
any materials which they would be willing to share. Since commercial pub- 
lishers have been slow to anticipate the demand for more specialized teaching 
materials designed to meet the needs of Spanish-speaking pupils, the Office of 
Education plans to facilitate the use of a limited number of courses which 
have proved successful. Reports and materials may be addressed to the Divi- 
sion of Inter-American Educational Relations, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

M. C. J. 


Army Language Methods at Illinois —The University of Illinois, reporting 
on November 12 concerning its experience in the Army speed-up method of 
teaching foreign languages, says that this method “has hastened educational 
trends under way before the war, but has introduced little that is actually new.” 
It believes that “blind adoption of the Army method could have definite dis- 
advantages because of a difference in objectives between military and collegiate 
training.” Joseph F. Jackson, reporting for French, Albert W. Aron, reporting 
for German, and Arthur Hamilton, reporting for Spanish, agree that foreign 
language classes should have no more than twenty-five students. The French 
Department reports plans to make greater use of mechanical reproduction 
devices and to lay stress on oral mastery, while at the same time seeking to 
avoid the danger of producing “foreign-language illiterates” unable to read, 
a danger inherent in the oral approach. The German Department points out 
that is has for years been using oral procedures. The Spanish Department 
recommends increasing the number of class-hours in language classes from the 
present four hours a week to eight. Each Department reported an increase in 
enrollment, with Spanish leading in popularity. The report recommends com- 
bining foreign language study with a study of the history, customs, peoples, and 
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politics of the country, while at the same time relating general knowledge of 
the world to the intensified knowledge of the foreign area being studied. 
W. T. P. 


School of Pan American Agriculture Established— A new School of Pan 
American Agriculture was opened on Columbus Day, 1944, in Zamorano, 
Honduras, to provide free agricultural instruction to Central American youth. 
The school, founded by the United Fruit Company, will foster the study of 
tropical agriculture. The faculty is composed of experts from many American 
countries. Attention will be given to tropical medicine as well as agriculture. 
Free tuition, books, board, lodging, clothing, and medical care are available to 
qualified students. The basic course is three years, with a fourth year of 
specialization for qualified students. 


W. T. P. 


University of Wisconsin Tries Experimental Classes in Spanish—In an 
effort to adapt the methods of the Army Specialized Training Program to 
regular university classes in language, Professor Eduardo Neale-Silva of the 
University of Wisconsin is conducting three sections of elementary Spanish on 
the basis of eight hours of class work accompanied by sixteen hours of outside 
preparation per week. The class time each week is divided as follows: three 
hours of mimicry-memorization (MM), four hours of oral practice (OP), 
and one hour of interpretation and analysis (IA). In MM the students imitate 
the instructor’s pronunciation and converse at a normal, natural rate, memoriz- 
ing the conversational phrases and reading passages selected for drill. The OP 
periods consist of repetition and drill in a great variety of situations. The 
eighth hour is devoted to questions, clarification of principles, and explanation 
of corrections made on written work, though no questions are allowed on 
material explained in English in the textbook assignments. Spanish is the 
language of the classroom from the beginning in the MM and OP periods, 
and in the IA hour no English is permitted after the fourth week. Students 
who complete two semesters of experimental work will be eligible for the 
regular third-year course in Spanish. 

Professor Neale-Silva points out that smaller classes, more instructors, need 
for mechanical equipment, and longer hours per week necessarily increase 
the cost of the intensive course and that because of the increased cost it is 
highly important to have careful selection of students, well-trained teachers, 
and effective means of evaluation. If the results justify the cost, however, 
it is anticipated that during the coming year the plan may be adopted in all 
the beginning classes in Spanish at the University of Wisconsin. 

M. C. J. 


Spanish in the Elementary Grades.—Spanish is taught in the fifth grades of 
the Demonstration School of the Florida State College for Women. Dr, Myra 
L. Yancey, supervisor of student teachers at the College, has contributed the 
following account: 


“The instruction is under the supervision of the regular critic teacher of Spanish, 
but the actual teaching is done by a Spanish-speaking college student. The fact that 
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Sefiorita Pérez speaks Spanish, the fact that her parents came from Spain, created 
interest from the first day of instruction and has given motivation to the work that 
nothing else could have. In order to encourage more young women, especially those 
of Spanish or Latin American background, to major in elementary education and 
to prepare themselves to teach Spanish, it is our plan to offer in the near future a 
special course in methods of teaching Spanish in the grades. 

“In the fifth grade, the social studies program includes units on Mexico and the 
countries of the Caribbean. The class learns to pronounce correctly place names and 
Spanish words found in their supplementary English readers. In addition, by means 
of the direct or conversational method, the children are learning Spanish courtesy 
phrases, and a vocabulary that permits them to converse in simple Spanish sentences 
on topics found in the Juan y Maria series. The classroom itself is gay with Mexican 
realia which are used in the conversational activities and in the dramatization of 
stories about Mexico. For example, when The Painted Pig was dramatized, the 
children used brief Spanish conversations, for they felt that those who wore real 
Mexican sombreros ought to greet each other in Spanish. Additional correlation 
has been possible with music and art. The children have learned by rote several 
Mexican songs, including some of those published in E/ camino real (Jarrett) and 
Christmas songs which were used at their pifiata party. Jingles from Mother Goose 
on the Rio Grande (Alexander), counting-out rhymes, and others which Miss Pérez 
recalled from her childhood, have been used in choral recitations for a PTA program. 

“In the sixth grade the work in Spanish has been correlated with art, music, and 
a unit on animals. Instead of the traditional Hallowe'en party, the class celebrated 
a Mexican All Souls’ Day. In the art class, murals were made to represent a Mexican 
street-scene, and masks were prepared for a dance. The children had to bargain in 
Spanish for their refreshments which they bought from street venders who called 
their wares in Spanish. The refreshments were eaten later around “tombstones” on 
which the children’s Spanish names had been written. Visiting mothers were most 
enthusiastic. 

“Using the illustrations of supplementary English readers or children’s books 
from Latin America as a starting-point, the class composes its own stories in Spanish. 
The teacher, of course, guides and controls the vocabulary. As the children compose 
their story, the teacher writes their sentences on large sheets of paper on a bulletin 
board. The class reads the story in unison and individually. Words are identified and 
underlined. Later the teacher has the story duplicated and each child copies the story 
in his notebook which he illustrates as he desires. Evaluation of such work is in the 
form of completion, true-false, or multiple-choice exercises. The same technique 
is used to teach the fifth grade to read in Spanish. 

“The objective of our instruction is primarily the development of the proper in- 
sights and appreciations for Spanish-speaking peoples, not only those of Latin 
America but also for those who are citizens of Florida. Other learnings by the pupils 
include a realization that a foreign language can be learned by pupils of the United 
States, and a mastery of a simple, functional stock of words and phrases, as well as 
accuracy in hearing and speaking Spanish. In the study about children of the other 
American nations, we try to teach not just the strange and exotic, but also the fact 
that the children of North and South America have much in common. 

“In our teaching procedure there is no study of formal grammar. The children 
learn words, and word-groups, as vocabulary. Neither is there any formal testing 
program since it is felt that such a procedure might defeat our purpose. When errors 
are made by a pupil, in pronunciation or in forms, the teacher does not call attention 
to them as errors. Instead, she repeats the idea correctly, and calls upon the class 
to recite it after her in unison. Consequently, Spanish is not a task to the pupils, 
with strange forms to be learned, but a means of communication of felt needs, desires, 
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the means of the expression of ideas. One of our biggest problems is to find time 
enough for all the pupils who want to say something in Spanish. It is on account of 
this attitude toward their Spanish, and their voluntary use of it whenever they meet 
their teachers, that we feel that these pupils will want to go on with their Spanish 
in high-school classes, and that we may hope for greater progress in the language 
than has been possible in the past.” M. C. J. 


Cursos de Verano en Saltillo—Under the auspices of the Texas State 
College for Women, the fifth session of the Cursos de Verano will take 
place next summer in Saltillo. The first session in 1941, with an enrollment of 
fifty students, was planned primarily as a workshop for teachers of elementary- 
school Spanish. The workshop, now planned for teachers of Spanish on the 
elementary and secondary levels and for teachers of English to Spanish- 
speaking children, has continued to be an important part of the program. The 
work has expanded, however, to include many other activities. 

The English Center, opened for the first time in the summer of 1943, pro- 
vides instruction for the people of Saltillo who wish to learn more about the 
English language and the American people. During the past summer about 
three hundred citizens of Saltillo were enrolled in English classes offered in 
connection with the field school and a supervised English reading room was 
always crowded. Dr. Rebecca Switzer, Director of the Cursos de Verano, states 
that too much stress cannot be put on the interest and enthusiasm of the people 
of Saltillo for this work. “It is producing a spirit of friendship and cooperation 
that repays many times over the time and effort that is being expended. Two 
women from Chihuahua visited the classes and were so impressed with the 
idea and the results that they stated their determination to try to secure a 
similar project for their city.” 

The work in Home Economics, carried on for the first time last summer, will 
be continued and expanded in 1945. Group discussions and conferences with 
teachers and students were held in the Escuela Femenil and some 130 women 
attended classes on the various phases of home economics, including diet; 
selection, storage, preparation and serving of foods; home and family life; 
home nursing and first aid; and clothing for the family. In order to comply 
with a demand in Coahuila for more teachers trained in home economics the 
Texas State College for Women invited two teachers of home economics from 
Saltillo to study on the Denton campus for two months during the present 
school year. These scholarships are in addition to the regular year’s scholar- 
ship which was awarded also to a teacher of home economics. 

The 155 students from the United States who took courses in Spanish at the 
Saltillo Summer School came from sixteen states and were taught by a staff 
of eight from the College and eleven Mexican teachers. Several of the courses 
were cooperative: that is, an instructor from the Texas State College for 
Women was responsible for the class and actually taught two-thirds of the . 
time, while a Mexican instructor worked with the class one-third of the time 
on oral drills. In others, as the courses in Mexican Literature, Mexican 
Civilization, Mexican folk songs and dances, and Spanish Conversation, the 
classes were taught entirely by Mexican instructors. One class, a graduate 
course on the history and development of the Spanish language, was taught 
by Dr. E. R. Sims, chairman of the Romance Language Department of the 
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University of Texas. The workshop for Spanish teachers was directed by Dr. 
Switzer, though Mexican instructors collaborated in the work of the various 
groups. The Mexican Government cooperated by furnishing a series of pro- 
grams of folk-songs and dances given by outstanding dancers, singers, and 
guitarists, representatives of a Misién Cultural sent by Sr. Jaime Torres 
Bodet, Minister of Education. The United States Government, through the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the Department of State, 
and the United States Office of Education, assisted with a grant-in-aid for 
the English instruction and by sending English books and other teaching 
materials for use in the workrooms. 

Among the student activities the thing which attracted most attention and 
excited the most interest among the Mexican students was the sports program. 
Volleyball has been popular for a long time in Saltillo and there are many 
teams, but not until the Summer Session of 1943 had the T. S. C. W. girls 
been invited to take part in competitive sports events. Last summer the girls’ 
volleyball team of the Ateneo Fuente, a school of preparatory-school standing, 
invited them to participate in a series of games. The games were widely ad- 
vertised and attended by large crowds. To close the series the Governor of 
the State of Coahuila presented a silver loving cup to the winning team and 
the T. S. C. W. students gave a dinner in honor of the Saltillo team, The 
Texas students also helped to organize a softball team and participated in a 
series of three games with the new team. At the first game the captains of the 
two teams exchanged bouquets, which they presented to the Governor’s wife. 
The crowds attending the three games were increasingly larger and the stadium 
was packed to capacity for the last game. During the two-week period of the 
series three new softball teams of girls were formed and the Director of 
Physical Education in Saltillo expressed the hope that the stimulus given by 
the Texas College might enable him to provide personnel and a definite pro- 
gram for girls as well as boys. 

Social activities are an integral part of the student life in Saltillo. Perhaps — 
more than any other part of the program, the entertainment and hospitality 
of the Mexicans will be remembered. Last summer a rodeo, Mexican style, 
came to life by way of a Charro Fiesta. Another cowboy motif was carried out 
when a forty-piece “Orquesta Tipica” from Torreén in colorful costumes gave 
a concert in the patio of the Hotel Casa Colonial. The entire student body 
was invited by General Rodriguez Triana and family to be guests of Torreén, 
a city some two hundred miles from Saltillo. There the students were enter- 
tained by the Rotary Club and by the Casino as well as by the General and 
his family. Less formal entertainment is provided by shopping in the market, 
attending dances, and taking short field trips, and all such experiences are 
important in making adjustments to Mexican customs and establishing genuine 
understanding of the Mexican people. 

Many things might be listed in favor of the relationships established between 
the Texas College and the educational institutions of Saltillo. Not the least 
is the assistance gained through the workshop program, not only with the group 
in Saltillo but also on the Denton campus. For the summer session of 1944 the 
College officials decided to bring to Denton for the Spanish Workshop two 
teachers from Saltillo who had assisted Dr, Switzer in Saltillo during previous 
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summers, They enriched the workshop offering with material brought from 
Mexico, with classes in conversational Spanish, Mexican songs and dances, 
and Mexican games for children. They also contributed much to the atmosphere 
of the Casa Espafiola, the dormitory designated for the students of the work- 
shop in Denton, Speaking of the values of the Cursos de Verano, Dr. Switzer 
stressed the ever-widening influence of the exchange of visits: 

“Taken for granted is the exchange brought about by the large number of 
T. S. C. W. girls that are taken to Saltillo, but not to be overlooked is the 
large number of parents and friends who are attracted to Saltillo to visit while 
school is in session. Adding the 380 students to an estimated 125 visitors makes 
a total of 505 citizens of the United States who have become acquainted with 
Saltillo through the Texas State College for Women. This estimate does not 
include the large number of friends of the College who have visited Saltillo 
when school was not in session, nor the large number who have visited Saltillo 
through the recommendations of former students of the school. This is only a 
very small beginning of an exchange that is having a great deal of influence on 
better understanding between the citizens of Saltillo and Denton.” 

M. C. J. 


Teaching Bilingual Children—One section of the Claremont Colleges 
Reading Conference Ninth Yearbook, 1944 is devoted to a series of four 
reports on teaching bilingual children. The topics are as follows: “Read- 
ing the Signs of the Times,” Floyd C. Covington, Executive Director of Los 
Angeles Urban League; “Introducing the Teaching of Spanish in the Elemen- 
tary Schools of Los Angeles,” Mrs. Ruth Ginsburg, Member of Curriculum 
Committee on Spanish in the Elementary Schools of Los Angeles; “The 
Teaching of Spanish in the Junior High School,” Mabel Claire Keefauver, 
Teacher of Spanish, Hollywood Junior High School; and “One Means of 
Improving Mexican-American Relations,” Elis M. Tipton, Vice-Principal, San 
Dimas Elementary School. 

The conferences of which the Yearbook is a permanent record were held 
July 10-14, 1943, under the auspices of Claremont Colleges and Alpha Iota 
Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. The Yearbook may be obtained from Claremont 
Colleges Library, Harper Hall, Claremont, California. 

M. C. J. 


Goodwill Gesture-—Seventy members of the Orquesta Tipica, the famous 
Mexican orchestra, gave a series of concerts in Philadephia during the early 
part of December. The series culminated in a free concert on December 15 at 
the Academy of Music of Philadelphia. The orchestra was sent to the United 
States as a goodwill gesture by Mayor Javier Rojo Gémez of Mexico City in 
gratitude for the reception given him when he visited the city of Philadelphia 
last October. 


M. C. J. 


Spanish-Speaking Parents Welcomed.—The California Parent-Teacher in- 
augurated in its November, 1944 number a “Spanish Corner” in which material 
of interest to Spanish-speaking parents in California will be published in 
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Spanish. The November number contains a greeting to these parents and an 
invitation to attend parent-teacher meetings. 
W. T. P. 


Recorded Lessons in Spanish_—The Department of Radio and Visual Educa- 
tion of the State of Texas has designed a series of recorded lessons in Spanish 
for elementary grades, and made them available to teachers on October 1, 1944. 
These lessons have been scientifically prepared for use in Texas schools; they 
include simplified language content, and utilize the most effective techniques 
of presentation. Since there were no state funds to finance this project, the 
Dallas and Fort Worth Junior Chambers of Commerce generously assumed the 
responsibility for raising the funds necessary to make the recordings. These 
funds will pay the cost of the master records, the teacher’s manual, and the 
author’s fee. The schools themselves will be required to pay only the pressing 
cost, which will be approximately $12 per set of fifteen records. This is less 
than one-fourth of the price of a similar set commercially distributed. The 
records are ten inches in diameter, cut at seventy-eight revolutions per minute, 
and can therefore be played on any ordinary phonograph or other playback 
machine. Inquiries concerning the availability of these recorded lessons should 
be addressed to John W. Gunstream, Director, Radio and Visual Education, 
State Department of Education, Austin, Texas. 

Ww. 3.2. 


Mexico's Educational Program.—Mexico is engaged on a coordinated federal 
and state program of school construction and expansion, which began in 
March, 1944. The program will involve the expenditure of fifty million pesos 
annually for a period of three years. Funds will be contributed by the federal 
government, state governments, and private individuals. A new Higher Normal 
School is being erected in Mexico City with a capacity of 2,000 students. 
Graduates of the Normal School will ultimately staff the primary and second- 
ary schools to be built soon under the program..Two experimental elementary 
schools with a capacity of 2,400 pupils will form part of the Normal School. 
Contributions to the fund have so far exceeded the quotas set. 

W. T. P. 


Material for Pan American Clubs.—A recently published bulletin of the 
United States Office of Education entitled Inter-American Cooperation in the 
Schools: Student Clubs contains many helpful ideas for sponsors. Following a 
brief discussion of Pan American clubs in the United States and the other 
American republics, there are chapters on opportunities for individual, school, 
and community activities, suggestions concerning organization, programs, 
and projects, and a list of sources of program materials. The bulletin may be 
obtained free upon request by addressing the Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations, United States Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


M. C. J. 


Dedication of Casa Iberia, Rollins College-——On October 30, 1944, the Hon. 
Spessard L. Holland, Governor of Florida, dedicated the new Inter-American 
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Center of Rollins College. The Center, known as Casa Iberia, was purchased 
with gifts amounting to $15,000 donated especially for the purpose by Rollins 
students, alumni, and other supporters of the Inter-American program. 

Casa Iberia is built in the form of a rectangle with patio and walled en- 
closure reminiscent of the Spanish-Moorish style. Its large living-room as well 
as its gracefully-constructed garage may be used for class work, receptions, 
exhibitions, meetings, conferences, teas, and related activities. The opening 
of the Casa has done much, in the opinion of students and faculty, to acceler- 
ate and unify campus activities in the Inter-American field. The Resident 


Director is Mrs. Angela’P. Campbell of the Rollins College Spanish Depart- 
ment. 


M. C. J. 


Himno de las Américas.—At the annual meeting of the A. A. T. S. in San 
Francisco in 1939 the Association adopted the song “Himno de las Américas,” 
written by Clotilde Arias, a Peruvian composer resident in the United States. 
The “Himno,” written originally in Spanish and English, is now being pub- 
lished in Portuguese and French. The sheet music and four versions may be 


obtained from Mrs. Arias at 300 West 49th Street, New York City. Price, 
25 cents. 


M. C, J. 


Language in Post-War Business Education.—The Balance Sheet, a maga- 
zine on business and economic education, has urged students in business 
education to pay serious attention to the need for studying a foreign language. 
Although in many colleges and universities a student may acquire a degree 
in business education without a foreign language requirement, it is possible 
through elective courses to take at least two years of a language. Writing in 
the September 1944 issue of the journal, professors representing the Foreign 
Language and Accounting departments of Cedar Crest College make the 
following statement: 


“From now on, not only for the duration of the war but also after the war, every 
enterprise that does more than a merely local business will need in its offices one 
or more employees with a knowledge of foreign languages, especially Spanish and 
Portuguese. There is a need for secretaries who can make an accurate and quick 
translation of important correspondence to and from Latin American firms; for 
men and women familiar with Latin American geography and social and political 
problems; for men and women familiar with the legal terminology and accounting 
terminology. (Since bookkeeping methods and systems are universal, it is not neces- 
sary for a person to study two separate bookkeeping and accounting courses, but 
merely to study the bookkeeping terms and titles in a foreign language.) Large 
companies in the United States have frequent Latin American visitors. These visitors 
should be received by a pleasant young American who can converse intelligently with 
them about their homelands. How much more agreeable for the visitors to be able 
to talk business directly with one whom they have found to be simpdtico than through 
the medium of an interpreter! Recently a personnel manager of a large corporation 
related that many large firms today are forced to hire only — citizens 
in their exporting and importing departments. 

“As for the commercial representative who is sent southward, he ean more than 
ever before, act as an unofficial ambassador. He must have not only a good command 
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of the language but he must also have the proper patience and tact for dealing with 
Latins, who do not like ‘hustlers.’ To gain the necessary understanding of the men- 
tality of Latins, he should, if possible, prepare himself while he is still in college by 
taking literature courses in Spanish or Portuguese. These courses, with their em- 
phasis on wide reading, will give the student a picture of the customs, traditions, 
prejudices, and idiosyncrasies of the people with whom he is to do business. Courses 
of this type, especially if they are handled by an instructor who himself has lived 
among Latin Americans and likes them, will help to dispel a great many of the 
misconceptions about Latin America that still exist.” 


Since it is often not feasible to offer separate language courses for business- 
education students and those in liberal arts, and since the fundamentals of 
the language are necessary for all, the first two years may be planned to meet 
the needs of all. This is the case at Cedar Crest College, though the material 
is selected to give the students historical, cultural, and geographical informa- 
tion and a knowledge of current events in Latin America. “Business students 
are urged, however, to go on to a third year of Spanish if possible. It is for 
their special benefit that the commercial Spanish course has been organized. 
Here students learn to write business letters in Spanish; they become ac- 
quainted with terms of banking, accounting, trade, and law that they are not 
likely to find in the intermediate course. Retail-selling students who have 
particular aspirations to engage in foreign commerce take this course, for 
they should understand the principles and practices of distributive organiza- 
tions not only as they pertain to American public policies, but also as they 
pertain to foreign countries.” 


M. C, J. 


Cultural Institute Personnel—In the Cultural Institutes which have been 
established in the other American republics under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of State one of the important activities is the teaching of English. The 
Division of Cultural Cooperation of the Department of State recently listed 
forty-nine Institute employees now in the field sent from the United States. 
About two-thirds of this number were recruited from Romance Language 
departments and the remainder from varied fields, such as sociology, school 
administration, music, and English. The majority of the following were 
teaching Spanish or Portuguese as their last assignment in the United States: 
Ralph S. Beckham (University of South Carolina), Lima, Peru; Faye Bumpass 
(Dallas, Texas), Lima, Peru; Evelyn Blair (Stephens College), Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras; Esther J. Crooks (Goucher College), Curitiba, Brazil; Patricia 
Elliott (Washington, D.C.), Lima, Peru; John A. Floyd, Bogota, Colombia; 
Seaver Gilcreast (University of Buffalo), Porto Alegre, Brazil; Ida Grif- 
fiths, México, D.F.; Paul E. Hadley, Bogoté, Colombia; Harry E. Hausser 
(University of Texas), Asuncién, Paraguay; Cryssie Hotchkiss (Monrovia 
High School, California), Bogota, Colombia; Lionel Landry (Providence Col- 
lege), Bogota, Colombia; Gardner H. London (University of Wisconsin), 
Quito, Ecuador; Kathryn C. London (University of Wisconsin), Quito, 
Ecuador; Hazel M. Messimore (Stephens College), Lima, Peru; William G. 
Merhab, Rio de Janeiro; Virginia Neel, Sio Paulo, Brazil; Marion O’Keefe 
(Peabody High School, Massachusetts), Santiago, Chile; James Earle Osgood 
(University of California), Guatemala City, Guatemala; James Joseph Pas- 
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sarelli (De Paul University), México, D.F.; Clifford H. Prator (University of 
Michigan), Bogota, Colombia; Joseph Privitera (St. Louis University), Sao 
Paulo, Brazil; Mrs. Joseph Privitera, Sio Paulo, Brazil; Margarida Reno 
(Inter-American Training Center, Washington, D.C.), Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; 
John B. Rust (Jones Commercial High School, Chicago), Managua, Nica- 
ragua; Robert E. Schneider (City College, New York), Cérdoba, Argentina; 
Henry C. Schwartz (Toledo, Ohio), Lima, Peru; Howard Tessen (Yale Uni- 
versity), México, D.F.; John G. Varner (Washington and Lee University), 
Caracas, Venezuela; Mrs. John G. Varner, Caracas, Venezuela; John F. Weir, 
Porto Alegre, Brazil; Audrey Wright (Grand Rapids High School, Michigan), 
Bogota, Colombia. 


M. C. J. 


Spanish Language Institute -——Sponsored by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation in cooperation with the National University of Mexico, the Second 
Spanish Language Institute will be held in Mexico City June 25 to August 15. 
The program of the Institute, designed to interpret to United States teachers of 
Spanish the language, literature, and culture of Mexico, will offer unusual op- 
portunities for improving conversational fluency and for becoming acquainted 
with Mexico’s outstanding scholars and educators. It is expected that approxi- . 
mately 125 experienced teachers of Spanish representing every section of the 
United States will participate in the Institute. Upon the successful completion 
of the course each teacher will be eligible for a grant of one hundred dollars 
provided by the Department of State to help defray living expenses. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, 
United States Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


M. C, J. 





Pan American Day.—The Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. will 
provide, for teachers and group leaders only, a large variety of free material 
for use in preparing class and assembly programs for the celebration of Pan 
American Day, April 14, 1945. Since April 14th falls on a Saturday this year, 
it is likely that many schools will hold their exercises on Friday, April 13th. 
The theme selected for this fifteenth annual observance of the day is “The 
Peoples of America: Independent—Interdependent; Neighbors in a World of. 
Neighbors.” Material available includes pamphlets in English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, an anthology of Latin America literature, and short plays suitable 
for presentation in schools. In addition, the Union has for sale, at prices ranging 
from five cents to fifty cents, reproductions of the flags and coats-of-arms of the 
twenty-one American Republics, excerpts from the national anthems of the 
American Republics (available in musical arrangement both for piano and for 
piano and six strings), poster stamps of the Republics and much other inter- 


esting material. Address all inquiries and orders to the Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


H. G, D, 





“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 








CHAPTER NEWS... Conducted by 


Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser 








INDIANA CHAPTER was organized on October 26 at a meeting of the 
Indiana State Teachers’ Association in Indianapolis. There will be two meet- 
ings a year, one with the State Teachers’ Association, and the other in the 
spring, rotating meeting-places among the colleges of the state. Thirty-one 
persons have the honor of being charter members. The speaker of the Modern 
Language Group, Dr. W. S. Hendrix, of Ohio State University, spoke on — 
“Current Trends in Modern Language Teaching.” At the luncheon Dr. Hen- 
drix spoke on his 1944 Latin American trip. Dr. Graydon S. DeLand, Secretary- 
Treasurer of The American Association of Teachers of Spanish, addressed 
the afternoon session of the A. A. T. S. on the “Teaching of Spanish and Portu- 
guese,” a conference sponsored by the N.E.A. in cooperation with the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


MISSOURI CHAPTER joined in November with the National Education 
Association and the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs in 
sponsoring a most successful meeting in Kansas City under the auspices of 
the Missouri Chapter. The theme of the conference was “Objectives and 
Methods in the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese at All Levels of In- 
struction in the Schools.” Addresses were made by Mr. J. C. Bryan, Director 
of Secondary Education, Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools; Dr. Elliott B. 
Scherr, President of the Missouri Chapter; Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, President 
of The American Association of Teachers of Spanish; and Professor Graydon 
S. DeLand, Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. Discussion followed these 
talks and preceded the presentation of Miss Maria Elena Aleman, of Mexico 
City, who spoke in Spanish. Miss Aleman’s talk was enthusiastically received 
and the Chapter was congratulated upon having persuaded her to come from 
Webster Groves, Missouri, where she is supervisor of the teaching of Spanish. 
Other guests were Doctor de Las Casas, head of the Inter-American Institute, 


and Miss Vivian Nordeen, Director of the Midwest Center of Inter-American 
Affairs. 


NORTHWEST CHAPTER held its Fall meeting in Seattle under the auspices 
of the Chapter and of the National Education Association and the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. During the three-day program 
the following speakers were heard: Dr. Dominic Rotunda, Mills College, Cali- 
fornia, “Present-Day Objectives in the Teaching of Languages” and “The 
Place of Spanish in the Complete Program of Inter-American Education” ; Dr. 
Howard L. Nostrand, University of Washington, “Language and Area Stud- 
ies”; and Dr. E. R. Guthrie, University of Washington, “The Psychology of 
Language Learning.” Other features were a demonstration class, a Spanish 
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language loan exhibit, a Spanish sound-track film, “It’s Everybody’s War,” 
and reports on projects and on the Spanish Language Institute held at the 
University of Mexico in the summer of 1944. Each session of the conference 
provided opportunity for constructive discussion, and the occasion proved to 
be most successful in bringing national, state, and community leaders in lan- 
guage education into closer touch with schools of the different levels and 
with the Parent-Teachers Association, whose members were invited to attend 
the demonstration-class and to enjoy the film and the loan exhibit. 

In October the Chapter met with the regional State Education Association. 
The speaker was Dr. José Padin, former Commissioner of Education in Puerto 
Rico, who spoke on “Recent Trends in Modern Language Teaching.” 


OREGON CHAPTER availed itself of the presence on the Coast of repre- 
sentatives of the National Education Association and the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, and arranged a conference for teachers of Spanish 
in Portland. Speakers for the occasion were Dr. Dominic Rotunda of Mills 
College, Mr. Howard Waterbury of the Portland Chamber of Commerce, and 
Dr. Vernon E. Anderson, Director of Curriculum, Portland Public Schools. 
In the evening the Chapter sponsored a dinner, at which a program of Mexican 
music and dances was presented. A practical detail of the conference was the 
constructive discussion of ways and means of helping Mexicans working in 
the Portland district. Teachers of Portland and of neighboring towns of both 
Washington and Oregon attended the conference. The Chapter also had the 
privilege of hearing Dr. José Padin in October. 


SAN DIEGO CHAPTER held its regular Fall luncheon meeting on Novem- 
ber 4, 1944. Dr. Leslie P. Brown of San Diego State College spoke on his 
experiences and impressions during a trip to Mexico and Guatemala, and the 
members joined in singing Spanish songs under the leadership of Mrs. Margit 
McRae of Roosevelt Junior High School. Guests of the Chapter were Mrs. 
Crokat, President of the Pan American League of San Diego, and Mr. S. 
Pérez-Farias, San Diego attorney. 


SAN JOAQUIN CHAPTER held its Fall meeting on December 9. After the 
luncheon there were informative talks by Miss Jean Potter, who spoke on 
the summer school held at Mills College, and by Miss Ruth Greenwood of 
Avenal, who told of her teaching experiences in Peru. Group-singing of Latin 
American Christmas songs and carols followed. It was decided to have an 
all-day workshop for Spanish teachers on February 17, 1945. 


SOUTHERN NEW MEXICO CHAPTER held its Fall meeting in Vinton, 
New Mexico, in keeping with its policy of meeting in the various towns from 
which the membership is drawn. The subject of the day’s program was a dis- 
cussion of the Pan American situation, The next meeting is planned in 
Alamogordo, with Brazil as the country featured on the program. Continuing 
the chapter’s unique custom of Inter-American tours, a ten-day tour was 
arranged, to include the cities of Saltillo, Monterrey, and Chihuahua, where 
contacts will be made with Mexican educators. Between fifteen and twenty 
members are expected to participate in this good-will journey. 
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TEXAS CHAPTER held its November meeting at the University of Texas, 
when it was privileged to hear an address in Spanish by Professor Ramén 
Martinez Lépez on the subject of present-day literary production in Spain, 
with sidelights on Azorin, Concha Espina, Pio Baroja, Benavente, and others 
who have remained in Spain, and comments on their relations with Franco 
and additional references to the newest political trends and developments in 
the peninsula. As 1945 is the twenty-fifth year of the Texas Chapter, plans are 
being made for celebrating the Chapter’s “bodas de plata.” 


VIRGINIA CHAPTER held a business meeting of the Chapter on October 28, 
at the John Marshall Hotel, Richmond. Views regarding objectives in the 
teaching of Spanish, especially oral and aural, and their attainment were ex- 
changed. Teachers stated that moving pictures on Latin America and phono- 
graph records are now being introduced more frequently in Virginia schools as 
a most beneficial aid to class instruction. Professor Salvatore Mangiafico of 
Sweet Briar College, president of the Chapter, suggested the advisability of a 
workshop this summer, stressing Inter-American Education. A committee was 
appointed to make a detailed study of the matter at once. Miss Margaret T. 
Rudd, chairman of the Modern Language Tournament in Virginia, reported 
on the Tournament examinations, their results, and their incentive to in- 
creased interest in the study of modern foreign languages. 

At the conclusion of the business meeting the members of the Chapter at- 
tended the Modern Language Association luncheon and program. Dr. M. 
Gordon Brown, Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D.C., addressed the members of the 
Association on “Poetas gloriosos del modernismo.” Dr. Mario A. Pei, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, spoke on “The Most Recent Trends in 
Modern Language Methodology.” 


[Nore. Chapter news should be sent hereafter to the Secretary of the As- 
sociation, Professor Graydon S. De Land, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 
A complete roster of chapter officers, with addresses, should at all times be in 
the Secretary’s files, and he should be promptly notified of all changes. Eprror.] 
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Tyre, Cart A., and Tyre, ANNEMARIE B., Speaking Spanish, A Conversation 


Guide. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1944. Cloth. Illustrated. ix, 
217, cxx pp. Price, $1.75. 


This is by no means a book designed to teach the student to talk Spanish 
before he can read it or write it. It presupposes a full year’s work in college 
or a two-year high-school course on the fundamentals of reading and writing. 
Given students with this background, Speaking Spanish aims to build their 
fluency through associated vocabularies and a wealth of word-building exer- 
cises and questionnaires. 

There is no study or review of formal grammar in the book. An occasional 
footnote reminds the student when to use or omit an article or when to use 
the subjunctive. The rest he must get from imitation of the Spanish model 
texts. 

The eighteen chapters of the book deal with the weather, family relation- 
ships, the house, meals, the city, transportation, clothing, communication and 
finance, the human body, sports, education, entertainments, agriculture, and 
war. Each chapter begins with a Spanish text of three or four pages, usually 
in dialogue form. They are lively and interesting—good models of everyday 
speech. There is a list of idioms used, a questionnaire, a vocabulary-building 
section (“Studies in Words”), suggestions for free themes, a connected Eng- 
lish passage for translation, a long reference-vocabulary built around the 
chapter topic, and a supplementary section, which contains a general question- 
naire on the chapter topic, another passage for translation into Spanish, sug- 
gestions for free themes or acted dialogues, and a series of Spanish sentences 
to be changed from the first to the third person, from present to past time, or 
vice versa, At the end of the book, there are the usual vocabularies and an 
alphabetical list of idioms. 

The authors have done a particularly thorough and ingenious job with the 
“Studies in Words” section. In this, as in all other sections, there are a variety 
of exercises, and a great many items in each type. There are studies of 
cognates, of prefixes and suffixes, word formation, synonyms and antonyms, 
word families, compound nouns. I like the exercises on grouping word families, 
with an occasional stranger in the family to keep the student alert: viajero, 
viajar, viejo, viaje. The only type of exercise in this section that I do not 
like is the one where the student is asked to find in the text the cognates of 
English words, or other members of word families. This searching is time- 
consuming and of doubtful value, but fortunately there are few exercises 
of this kind. In several chapters there is a well-chosen list of words or phrases 
to be defined in Spanish, 
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Beginning with Chapter XI, there are excellent multiple-choice and true-or- 
false tests on Latin American history, literature, geography, and sports. 

I have two general and a few minor criticisms to make. It is true that one 
cannot speak a language without knowing a great many words, but I am 
not at all sure that just knowing a great many words enables one to speak a 
language. My fear is that Speaking Spanish has devoted too much attention 
to increasing the student’s vocabulary, and not enough to fixing speech patterns 
in his mind. Then, in their zeal for building vocabulary by cognates, the au- 
thors have at times assumed that the student has a rather extensive English 
vocabulary, as when they ask him, for example, to give Spanish cognates of 
calorie and amicable, or English cognates of sol, mano, and esposa, And at one 
point it seemed to me that the student was misdirected when asked to find in 
the text a cognate of vent (which comes from the French fente), since the 
Spanish word was viento (from the Latin ventus). 

As to minor criticisms, I thought there was an awkward transition from 
the present to the past tense on p. 3, Il. 1 and 2; I think ojald should be trans- 
lated by some phrase closer to the student’s vocabulary than God grant; it is 
unfortunate that the people in the illustration on p. 22 have nothing to do with 
the people in either of the adjoining texts, which makes the accompanying 
exercise quite a mystery; and on p. 41, line 26, crema is used, though the 
Reference Vocabulary, and the best general usage, gives mata for “cream” (as 
a beverage). There are typographical errors on p. 47 (marmelada), on p. 51 
(acomodades for acomodadas), in note 3 on p. 59, in the footnote on p. 60, 
where truck should be in italics, on p. 81 (sélamente), and on p. 85 (poderié). 

Within the limitations of what they have tried to accomplish, however, the 
authors have written an extremely interesting and teachable book. 

Donatp D: WALSH 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


Coates, Mary Wetp. Estas Américas. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 
Cloth. Illustrated. xix, 374 pp. Price, $2.00. 


Estas Américas is essentially a cultural reader with grammar reviews, pre- 
pared for second-year high-school students. In the Foreword, Miss Coates 
says that she has tried to put into the book those things which the students 
themselves asked for: biography, legends, human interest, customs, art, family 
life of Spanish America, and the review of one grammar point in each lesson. 
In most of these aims, she has succeeded admirably. 

The book is divided into some seventy-five chapters, each containing a page 
or more of Spanish text, followed by a group of questions in Spanish on the 
text, and a short grammar exercise (verb synopses, verb completion-exercises, 
or English sentences) with a reference to the appropriate section of the 
grammatical appendix. In most chapters there is also a short section called 
“Palabras,” in which Spanish words are to be matched with their definitions 
or identifications in Spanish. There are many maps, one for each country 
studied, and frequent map exercises. 

The texts themselves are the most important and the most successful part 
of the book. They are charmingly written, in a Spanish that is genuine and 
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beautiful without being involved or difficult. Miss Coates has touched deftly 
on many of the most interesting differences between Latin American and 
Anglo-American life; she has told just enough to awaken the student’s in- 
terest in the celebrated figures of Latin American history and in others, less 
well known, but no less interesting. She has not crammed her brief texts with 
dates and facts, but has written only what would stir the imagination of the 
young student. 

In compressing Spanish grammar into a forty-page compendium, it was in- 
evitable that clarity and fullness of explanation should often be sacrificed, The 
teacher will need to do a good deal of supplementary explanation in many 
of the exercises. I was sorry, for example, to see the distinction between ser 
and estar still resting on quality vs. condition, which leaves so much unex- 
plained. The difference in meaning between the regular and irregular compari- 
son of grande and pequefio is not made clear. In the discussion of cien and 
ciento, no allowance is made for such a phrase as cien buenos hombres. Under 
pero and sino, both model sentences would call for the use of sino, according 
to the definition. 

But we cannot hope to find everything in one text, and Estas Américas 
should fill a real need in a class where the main emphasis is to be placed on 
learning about the other Americas. 

Donatp D. WALSH 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


VAzguez, ALBerTo, Cuentos del Sur. New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1944, Cloth. vii, 248 pp. Price, $2.00. 


Of the six cuentistas in Cuentos del Sur, three are Argentine (Galvez, 
Lynch, and Hugo Wast), one is Uruguayan (Quiroga), and two are Chilean 
(Maluenda and Manuel Rojas). There is one story by GAlvez, three by 
Quiroga, and two by each of the others. What the compiler has lost in breadth 
of representation, he has gained in having more than one story by each author. 
It is to be regretted only that, with three stories of Quiroga, one could not 
have been chosen from Cuentos de la selva, to relieve the tragic tone of the 
other two; indeed, it is unfortunate that, of the twelve stories, the last six 
in the volume should be unrelievedly somber. But I know how very difficult it 
is to find gaiety and humor in the best Spanish American short-stories, and 
there is no question of the literary quality of the present collection. It includes 
stories as justly famous as Galvez’s La casa colonial, Wast’s La yegua mora, 
Lynch’s El potrillo roano, and Quiroga’s A la deriva and El hijo. 

All twelve of the stories are filled with action and suspense: a haunted 
house, vengeance nursed for years, to be fulfilled by torture and death in 
one story, and turned aside by an unexpected rescue in another; a shrewd 
gaucha, losing a horse race, but recovering her loss, with interest, by selling 
empanadas and chorizos to the spectators; a macabre story of a mock appen- 
dectomy; a boy’s love for a colt; wild frontier nights, with smugglers stealing 
past a lighted shack; a prosperous landowner, on his daughter’s wedding day, 
brooding sadly on the loss of his favorite son many years before. There is no 
lack of violent struggle and violent death in most of the stories; none is too 
subtle or too tenuous to hold the interest of the young student. 
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Cuentos del Sur is intended for use “after the study of elementary grammar 
has been finished.” The stories are presented without cutting or simplification ; 
they are by no means easy reading, but many of the difficulties are explained 
in footnotes. There is a short introduction, in English, on each of the authors; 
there are very detailed cuestionarios (forty pages of them), following the 
texts; and there is an end-vocabulary. 

The editorial work is thorough and scholarly. I would take exception to only 
one statement in the biographical introductions: no one who is aware of the 
vicious anti-Semitism of Hugo Wast would agree that “a wholesome optimism 
permeates all his pages”! The collection is attractively printed and bound 
(though I wish the lines of the text had been numbered marginally). I could 
find only a few minor misprints: p. 30, a misplaced dash before “Por lo visto”; 
p. 88, a space needed between ocasién and en; p. 106, hajo for bajo; p. 107, 
a dash needed between nifios and repuso. On p. 109, I think that a footnote 
would be helpful on “que esté en el cielo.” 

Cuentos del Sur should be a valuable and popular text for classes in 
Spanish American literature, studying the short-story, or the literature of 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile. 

Donatp D. WaLsH 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


Grismer, Raymonp L., and Apams, Nicuorson B., Tales from Spanish 
America. New York: Oxford University Press, 1944. Cloth. 179 pp. Price, 
$1.75. 


Notwithstanding the editors’ statement to the effect that many more Spanish 
American texts are still needed “if our Spanish students are to gain an ade- 
quate understanding of the literature and thought of our Spanish American 
neighbors,” it is not easy to determine the specific purpose which this collec- 
tion of stories was intended to serve. Was it intended to serve as a tool in 
“literature courses” (as distinguished from “language courses”) or as a 
means of making less dry and more dignified the process of teaching the 
language itself? 

As a textual basis for a literature course this book would hardly be ade- 
quate, inasmuch as it attempts to offer neither a cross-section of Spanish 
American short-story writing in general or of a country or region in par- 
ticular, nor representative examples of a given style or trend. In it the 
countries represented (five) are too few to make the picture panoramic and 
too many to make it specialized; the stature of the authors varies from the 
category of “immortals” that might be attributed to Rubén Dario, Ricardo 
Palma, and Horacio Quiroga, to the condition of “as yet unknown” that 
characterizes at least two of the others. We are being especially careful not 
to pass judgment on the intrinsic value of the selections, for it is not unsafe 
to assume that the editors are competent judges of quality; we simply are 
objectively applying the standards of orthodox literary history. 

The clue to the editors’ intention is in the following statement in the 
preface: “In making our selection we have kept in mind specifically human 
interest, variety, and literary quality.” The human interest claim is fully 
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justified; the variety relates to the diversity of plots, situations, characters, 
and epochs (not to countries, since five of the ten authors are Cubans writing 
about Cuba) ; the literary quality is evident in most of the stories. The writers 
included are: Enrique Serpa, Gonzalo Mazas Garbayo, Federico de Irbazabal, 
Armando Leyva, and Rubén Martinez Villena (all five from Cuba); Ricardo 
Palma (Peru); Rubén Dario (Nicaragua); Horacio Quiroga (Uruguay) ; 
and Eduardo Barrios (Chile). Stories burdened with unintelligible localisms 
were deliberately avoided; short sections unessential to the plot were omitted; 
and rare or colloquial expressions were at times replaced by more usual ones. 

This criterion of selection and the above-mentioned omissions and substitu- 
tions reveal that the editors had in mind not literature as a subject of study, 
but rather literature as a tool for “learning the language.” In view of this it 
would be irrelevant to debate the wisdom of such pruning and alterations 
or to discuss the appropriateness of the selections from a strictly literary 
point of view. It would be pertinent, however, to question the advisability of 
using literary texts with students who are not ready to cope with their in- 
herent difficulties. One result may be that they will move at a snail’s pace and 
will depend on their instructor to understand the text. In turn, this means that 
the student will lose his taste for literature (at least for Spanish American 
literature) and that too much classroom time will be consumed in translating, 
that is, doing what should be done at home, as a preliminary to lively discus- 
sion and exercise in class. 

Such unhappy results may be considerably minimized if the editor has 
enough notes to explain every foreseeable difficulty. In the present book, even 
though the vocabulary is very satisfactory and there are notes at the bottom 
of many pages (an average of less than one note to the page), too many 
difficulties will have to be solved by the teacher in the classroom. We suspect 
that the fact that the vocabulary fills one-third of the book discouraged the 
editors from giving all the helpful notes needed. Here are a few examples 
taken at random of expressions which we think should be explained to the 
student: obtuvo que aplazdramos (p. 6), se armé gran pendencia (p. 10), 
“cargémosla” (p. 7), cinco afios después de descubierto el rico mineral (p. 
100), halldbase (p. 101), de lo que “than” (p. 8), tengo las cejas hinchadas 
(p. 4). Neither is mention made anywhere of the al + infinitive construction 
or of the not-to-be-translated preposition de before the conjunction que. In 
addition, many subjunctive constructions will most likely prove to be insur- 
mountable difficulties. 

At the bottom of what may appear as unfavorable criticism on our part is 
the fact that teachers and textbook editors are still undetermined as to what 
should be the aims of “language courses” and “literature courses,” It is to be 
expected that the growing interest in making the foreign language heard in 
class (and not only seen but not heard, as if it were an unwanted child sitting 
at the table) will automatically convince us that literature, especially good 
literature such as that selected by Professors Grismer and Adams, belongs in 
“literature courses.” 

~ Francisco AGUILERA 
The Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 
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VAsquez, ALserto, and Guyer, Foster E., A Brief Spanish Course for Be- 
ginners. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1944. Cloth. xix, 218 
pp. Price, $1.85. 

The present text, of the traditional grammar-and-translation type, has an 
introductory section on pronunciation, followed by twenty-seven lessons. Each 
lesson begins with a grammatical discussion, followed by a connected text in 
Spanish; a set of questions on the text; a drill section (verb conjugations and 
replacement exercises) ; a set of sentences, usually connected in thought, to be 
translated into Spanish; and the lesson vocabulary. 

Of a textbook as orthodox in its approach as this one, it may legitimately 
be asked what it has to contribute to a field that is already well covered. In 
its favor is a reasonably complete coverage of grammatical points. This is 
not one of those grammars that has been “streamlined” nearly to the vanishing 
point. The Spanish texts are interesting models of good conversational and 
narrative style; those of the last eight lessons are taken from Alarcén’s La 
buenaventura. The sentences are thoughtfully worked out, and give practice 
on rephrasing the Spanish text as well as on the grammatical topics of the 
lesson. The book has been attractively printed and bound, and carefully proof- 
read. A close reading revealed only two minor misprints. 

To offset these advantages, there are several weaknesses. Replacement exer- 
cises are of doubtful pedagogical value, and should be used sparingly, if at all, 
but the authors have used them steadily as drill material in each lesson, and 
have at times chosen sentences in which the transition from one language to 
the other is painfully abrupt: He told me anoche que he was not going al 
teatro; Inés wrote mas than cinco cartas; Let us wash our manos antes de 
comer; Pasaron ocho dias sin que my being able to speak a nadie. 

There is not enough explanation of idiomatic phrases and words, and dis- 
tinctions between ,related words that give the student difficulty. These are 
sometimes listed in the vocabularies, but no special effort is made to clarify 
their use. 

I checked the first five letters of the English-to-Spanish end-vocabulary, and 
found that it did not contain these very common and useful words: alone, by, 
call, cool, day, dinner, doctor, each, enjoy, especially, even, expect, eye. I have 
not checked to see whether these items occur in lesson vocabularies and were 
omitted by mistake from the end-vocabulary, but in any case the end-vocabulary 
will fail to satisfy the curiosity of most beginning students. 

In the explanations of pronunciation and syntax, there are several cases of 
inaccuracy or vagueness: “s pronounced . . . occasionally like s in rose’; “x 
pronounced like * in exact”; the treatment of direct object pronouns (p. 26), 
where no distinction is made between the use of le, lo, les, and los; larger and 
smaller as translations of mayor and menor (p. 37) ; the failure to make clear 
that santo shortens to san only with masculine names, and that que is found 
only after a few one-syllable prepositions (p. 63) ; that which as a translation 
of la que (p. 75); the explanation of por and pora, which fails to account for 
“Fué a la fuente por agua” (p. 94); the failure to distinguish between noun 
and pronoun objects in discussing the use of the infinitive after hacer, dejar, 
etc. (p. 127); and “sino is used in a positive assertion after a negative,” 
which is true, but by no means the whole truth, 
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Finally, the book suffers from a lack of review exercises, either at intervals 
through the text, or at the end. Experience has surely proved the need of such 


reviews with a class of beginners at either the secondary-school or the college 
level. 


Donato D, WatsH 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


BueENo, Francisco pA Siiverra, Gramdtica normativa da lingua portuguésa. 
Sao Paulo: Livraria Académica, Largo do Ouvidor 28, 1944. xxviii, 609 pp. 
Paper. Price, 30 cruseiros. 


Although this latest grammar of the Portuguese language by a man who 
occupies the chair of Portuguese philology in the University of Sdo Paulo is 
designed to meet the needs of university students in Brazil, it will be found 
exceedingly useful by teachers of Portuguese in the United States. This is 
not an exhaustive reference work in the sense that Jespersen’s is; yet Pro- 
fessor Bueno, within the limitations imposed on him by the “programa oficial” 
of the Brazilian Ministry of Education and Health, has prepared a remarkably 
complete manual. Indeed, as regards the requirements of our own teachers, it 
will answer most of the questions that ordinarily arise in connection with 
Portuguese language instruction. 

The usual divisions of grammar are here treated, and the author has added 
a supplement on historical grammar and versification to conform with Brazilian 
standards. There are sections on phonetics, prosody, orthography, morphology, 
parts of speech, inflection, semantics, and syntax. This might seem to be a 
large order for a single book, but the American reader should be warned that 
this grammar is similar in scope to Professor Dunn’s—the best thing we have 
in English—and that it has; therefore, no exercises for classroom purposes. 
Even more than Professor Dunn’s book, this is strictly a grammar “de 
autoridades,” with each rule presented firmly buttressed in the classics. 

In writing his grammar, Professor Bueno never lost sight of the fact that 
his subject is something vital and very much alive. He has avoided the treat- 
ment of grammar as a cold, dessicated science. He has made distinctions 
enough to satisfy the superior student, but he has not carried his analysis of 
the language to the point of overwhelming the reader with that plethora of 
niceties which Portuguese grammars in the past, taking their cue from Latin, 
have foisted upon numerous generations of university students. This sort of 
thing is always welcome when, as in Professor Bueno’s case, it is not an 
excuse for lack of knowledge. 

It is good to have him tell us that “os plebeismos, as corruptelas das ex- 
pressdes populares nio podem formar o padr&o representativo da lingua culta 
e policiada” (450-451). Professor Bueno’s treatment of points which, to a 
foreign teacher, are particularly difficult, will be welcome. For example, the 
placement of object pronouns, which has led to much unnecessary confusion 
on the part of some of our authors of Portuguese readers, is adequately dis- 
cussed, The latest rules of orthography, as laid down by the Brazilian Academy 
of Letters on August 12, 1943, are given. 

As in most grammars, some things need not have been included, such as.the 
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section entitled “Diferengas entre a lingua do Brasil e a de Portugal” (562 
et seq.), which is weak, while the section devoted to versification is no more 
than a bare outline of the subject. Again, through no fault of the author, 
pages 73 to 88 of my copy are missing, a serious typographical error which 
the publishers have undoubtedly since corrected. 

All in all, Professor Bueno’s grammar will be well received everywhere. In 
the United States, teachers of Portuguese, who are already familiar with the 
works of Joseph Dunn and Eduardo Carlos Pereira, will now add Professor 
Bueno’s grammar to their reference shelf. 

Manoet pa S. S. Carpozo 
The Catholic University of America, . 
Washington, D.C. 


Hits, E. C., Forp, J. D. M., Coutrnno, J. pe S., anp Morratrt, L. G., Portu- 
guese Grammar. (Revised Edition.) Boston: D, C. Heath and Company, 
1944. Cloth. Illustrated. x, 352 pp. Price, $2.52. 


When the first edition of the Hills, Ford, and Coutinho Portuguese Grammar 
appeared in 1925 Portuguese was studied in very few schools and colleges in 
the United States. Probably most college students of the language were at 
that time interested primarily in Romance Philology and the historical develop- 
ment of Portuguese. The study of the literature of Portugal was secondary, 
and interest in the spoken language came last. In less than two decades the 
sequence has been reversed; and at the same time many people have learned 
that the Brazilians speak Portuguese and that they have a wealth of literature 
of which they can justly be proud, an active, flourishing literature that stands 
comparison with our own. 

Since the beginning of World War II at least four, perhaps five, grammars 
of the language have been published as textbooks for use in the United States, 
and today the teacher of Portuguese has a choice of several methods of 
presentation of subject-matter. 

It was natural that the first edition of the Hills, Ford, and Coutinho Portu- 
guese Grammar should be revised in the light of modern trends, and that Pro- 
fessor Moffatt, a former student, collaborator, and friend of Professor Ford, 
who has lived in Brazil and who also knows Portugal, should undertake the 
revision of the book. 

The present work, then, has been revised to place more emphasis on Brazilian 
usage, but as the authors state in their introduction: “The speech of the cul- 
tured Brazilian, while having its own peculiarities, does not differ in essentials 
from that of the educated Portuguese,” and they have wisely titled their book 
Portuguese Grammar. 

The revised edition follows the same plan as the original. No fundamental 
changes have been made, and this was intentional. Like the first edition, this 
Grammar has forty-nine lessons arranged so that beginning with Lesson 
Thirty-Seven the rules of grammar are reviewed and outstanding exceptions 
to the rules are presented. In addition the revised edition contains ten review 
lessons placed at regular intervals throughout the book. This is in conformity 
with standard practice in modern forsign language elementary grammars. 

Each lesson is well provided with exercise material both in Portuguese and 
English. A sequence in which two North Americans visit Brazil is the theme 
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of ten exercises in Portuguese, beginning with Lesson Thirty. The exercises 
toward the end of the book are for practice in letter writing. 

A further addition to the exercises in Portuguese are the leituras which are 
placed at the end of each lesson after the fifth. The author calls attention to 
the fact that besides providing the student with reading matter the leituras 
“acquaint him with certain features of Brazilian geography, history, and life.” 
In fact their scope is even more extensive. Short articles on Portugal, CamGes, 
-and Dom Henrique o Navegador show that the motherland has not been neg- 
lected. Some Brazilian verse is also available for reading, including the well- 
known example of Brazilian saudades, the Cangdo do exilio by Gongalves Dias. 

If any one thing causes this work to stand out eminently it is the consistent 
use of phonetic symbols throughout the book. In a language whose phonetic 
system is so complex there is no better way to indicate on the printed page 
what the sounds of Portuguese are. In this edition the word-lists of each lesson, 
the verb-forms, and the general Portuguese-English vocabulary are regularly 
accompanied by phonetic symbols. In order not to make this phonetic part as 
technical as it was in the first edition the forty-two symbols of that work 
have been reduced to thirty-four and of these nineteen are conventional let- 
ters of the alphabet. In a minimum of time the student should be able to 
acquire familiarity with the symbols and their sounds. 

In order to reduce the phonetic system to its simplest elements the authors 
omit the symbols for fricative b, d and g, back 1, (very) simple and multiple- 
trilled r, neutral e, and open «4. However, an explanation of these sounds ap- 
pears in the Appendix, where the introduction to the first edition is reprinted 
entire. 

As one looks for phonetic phenomena peculiar to Brazil in this book he will 
find that the outstanding difference is in the sound of the letter s, which does 
not have the sound of the voiceless palatal sibilant as it does in Portugal. It 
cannot be said of Brazilian Portuguese what a native of Portugal said to an 
American in Lisbon who complained that though he could read the Portuguese 
newspapers he couldn’t understand a word of what he heard spoken around 
him. The reply of the Portuguese gentleman was: “O portugués n&o se fala, 
cospe-se.” 

A word of praise is due the proofreaders, who seem to have been amazingly 
accurate in the typographical handling of the symbols. One reading of the 
book has revealed no errors, 

Much has been written about Portuguese orthography, much more remains 
to be written. Suffice it to say that Professor Moffatt has followed the orthog- 
raphy used in the first edition of the Grammar, which is based on the re- 
formed spelling sanctioned by the Portuguese Government in 1911. Changes 
have since been made in this system of orthography both in Portugal and 
Brazil, but this reviewer has not yet seen two books which consistently follow 
an identical system of spelling and accentuation. 

The present Grammar differentiates between the sound of a in the ending 
of the first person plural of the present indicative of the first conjugation and 
that of a in the preterite. I believe that in Brazil, as in some parts of Portugal, 
the a is open in both instances. In that case there need not be an acute accent 
over the a in the preterite form. 


The word ceriménia is generally pronounced and written ceriménia in Brazil 
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A minor inconsistency occurs in the use of the hyphen between the inflected 
forms of haver and the preposition de. In Lesson Twenty-Eight no hyphen is 
used, but beginning with Lesson Thirty the hyphen is regularly employed. The 
accepted practice is to use the hyphen. 

The verb vir is generally used directly with a following infinitive, but on 
one occasion at least (p. 154, ex. B, 7) the preposition a occurs. 

There are very few typographical errors in the book, and they can of course 
be corrected in a subsequent printing. 

The excerpt on page 24, wrongly attributed to Alexandre Herculano, is 
from Os filhos de D. Jodo I, by Jo’o Pedro Oliveira Martins, and can be 
found on pages 56-57 of the second edition, Lisboa, 1902. 

Georce I. Date 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 


Torres-Rfoseco, Arturo, and Moncui6, Luts, Lector hispanoamericano. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Company, 1944. Cloth. Illustrated. ix, 158 pp. Price, 
$1.40. 

This latest addition to the list of cultural readers dealing with Spanish 
America is noteworthy in several ways, but especially for its style. We should 
expect a book coming from such distinguished authors to be well written, and, 
in the Preface, they have stated, as one of their aims, to put Spanish students 
“en clases para principiantes, en contacto no con un castellano ‘manufacturado’ 
sino con la lengua que cualquier persona adulta, de habla espafiola y de 
mediana cultura, emplearia en la vida diaria al discurrir sobre los asuntos de 
que se trata en las diferentes lecciones.” This aim has been admirably achieved. 
The chapters, whether in narrative or conversational style, are without excep- 
tion interestingly and humanly written, selecting, even within the space of a 
page or two, the highlights of a country’s history and geography, and linking 
them into a logical whole. The vocabulary used is not restricted in any arti- 
ficial way, and because of this the book may prove to be difficult, even for 
first-year students in colleges. But it would be well worth the effort, for here 
is no mere collection of dry statistics, but a readable volume, with frequent 
touches of humor and emotion. 

There are sixteen chapters, each devoted to a single country, except two: 
La isla de Santo Domingo and Centroamérica. Among the people or subjects 
touched on briefly but expertly are Columbus, voodoo, the Siboney Indians, the 
Cuban guajiro, a celebration of the Fourth of July in the Canal Zone, la 
Perricholi, economic inequality in Bolivia, the Chilean huaso and roto, an 
evening in a Chilean home in Talca, the two Argentinas: Buenos Aires and 
the pampa, Facundo, Martin Fierro, the Lépezs in Paraguay, Rio de Janeiro, 
Bolivar’s vision of Pan American unity, the plight of the Guatemalan Indians, 
a Mexican village school, and a quick survey of Spanish history. 

The chapters vary in length from one-and-a-half to six pages, and there 
are about forty-eight pages of running text. The volume is generously illus- 
trated: there are four reproductions of paintings and forty-four photographs of 
street scenes, rural views, statues, and public buildings. 

Each chapter or section has, in addition to the Spanish text, a set of five 
questions in Spanish and a grammatical exercise: verb replacements in the early 
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chapters, and later, idiomatic phrases to be used in sentences. I thought the 
verb replacements almost too elementary for a student advanced enough to 
read the texts. Two books in English are suggested for supplementary reading 
on each chapter or section, and the choices are excellent. There is a complete 
Spanish-English end-vocabulary. 

A laudable feature of the book is the poetry section in each set of exercises. 
There are twenty-two poems, chosen for phonetic as well as literary reasons, 
and they are admirably suited for memorization. Among the poets represented 
are Rubén Dario, Arévalo Martinez, Manuel José Othén, Nervo, Lugones, 
Storni, Gabriela Mistral, Santos Chocano, Silva, Gonzalez Prada, Marti, Fabio 
Fiallo, Lope de Vega, and Torres-Rioseco himself. 

This is an unusual and refreshing work, well written and well printed. A 
careful reading of the texts and exercises revealed only three misprints: accents 
omitted on qué (p. 102, 1. 14) and cémo (p. 104, 1. 1), and a misspelling of 
Alfonsina Storni’s name on page 55. 

Donato D. Wasx# 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


BRIEF MENTION 


Harrison, SALoMAY LauperDALe, Lindas tierras de México. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1944, Cloth. Illustrated. xvi, 278 pp. Price, $1.56. 
The purpose of this reading text is to impart information about Mexico, 

using “in simple direct form the beautiful and idiomatic language of that 

country.” The first thirty-seven pages are devoted to the Capital; the rest of 
the book deals with eight picturesque regions in various parts of the republic. 

The reading text, interspersed with a great abundance of illustrations, covers 

204 pages. Added to the reading text are twenty-three pages of exercises 

(questions in Spanish, true-false exercises, brief exercises for translation from 

English into Spanish, matching, substitution and completion exercises, and 

finally suggestions for the construction of original Spanish sentences). The 

end sheets contain a map of Mexico indicating highways, state boundaries, 
principal cities, and volcanoes. 


Micuaert S. Dontan 


Campa, Arturo L.. MAXwELL, Vera Rocers, Hacoop, Frances, and CEBOLLERO, 
Pepro A., Acquiring Spanish, A Text for Beginners. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1944. Cloth. Illustrated. xv, 414 pp. Price, $2.00. 

There are forty-five lessons and nine review chapters. Each of the first five 
lessons begins with a Spanish prose selection, with the English translation in a 
parallel column. There are cuestionarios and exercises to assist in learning 
this material, but the study of formal grammar is postponed until after the 
tenth lesson, although lessons six to ten, inclusive, furnish the present tense 
of saber, tener, decir, ser, and andar. The lessons—after the fifth—begin with 
a Spanish prose text followed by a vocabulary, a list of idioms under the cap- 
tion “We say it this way in Spanish,” paradigms, grammar explanations in 
English, various exercises (substitution, true-false, Spanish questions, match- 
ing exercises, and sentences for translation from English into Spanish). There 
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is an appendix containing verb-forms and information about capitalization, 
punctuation, and pronunciation. There are the two vocabularies customary in 
grammar texts. There are numerous illustrations as well as a number of cul- 
tural readings in English distributed throughout the book. 

Micuaet S. DonLaAn 
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